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Saturday y Off.  20 , 1753. 

Felix , qui  tempora  quivit 

Advent umque  Dei , & Jacrum  expeffare  ealorem , 
Paulifperque  operi  pofito  fubducere  wentem, 

Mutati  donee  redeat  dementia  cceli. 

Vida. 

f"|P^HE  author,  from  whom  I have  feledted  the 
JL  motto  of  this  day’s  paper,  was  a poet  of 
great  elegance,  as*  well  as  a critic  of  refined  tafte. 
Heobferves  in  his  Art  of  Poetry , that  the  genius 
of  writers  is,  in  different  feafons,  apt  to  be  unequal 
to  itfelf ; the  vigour  of  the  mind  exhayfted  ; the 
imagination  overcaft  ; and  the  fpirits  funk,  as  if 
Apollo  and  the  Mufes  had  abandoned  the  tuneful 
bread.  He  therefore  advifes  every  author  to  call 
off  his  mind  occafionally  from  the  ftudies  he  is 
employed  in,  and  wait  more  propitious  moments, 
Vol.  VI.  B when 
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when  the  return  of  the  poetic  heat,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  god,  may  give  vivacity  to  wit* 
fpirit  to  fcntiment,  and  energy  to  expreflion. 

The  precept,  however  juft,  is  little  pra&ifed* 
Of  correct  writers  the  number  is  not  great.  The 
chofen  few  have  difplayed  their  talents  in  their 
perfection  only,  with  care  concealing  the  mo- 
ments of  indifpofition.  In  other  writers  we  fee  in 
one  page  a cloudy  day,  and  in  another  a head- 
ache 3 in  this  paffage  a languid  pulfe,  in  that  a 
difcontented  mind,  and  in  many  places  the  effeCt 
of  a laft  night’s  debauch.  Of  thofe,  who  have 
fubjected  themfelves  to  this  cenfure,  none  can 
plead  fo  fair  an  excufe  as  the  periodical  eftayift. 
However  inclined  to  retouch  and  ftnifti*  he  is  of- 
ten compelled  by  necefiity  to  difmifs  the  uncor- 
rtCled  Greet  to  the  prefs.  The  town  may  think 
they  have  a right  to  an  author’s  whole  time,  and 
that  he  fhouid  grow  pale  at  the  midnight  lamp, 
the  better  to  make  a part  of  their  tea-equipage  in 
a morning.  But  bufmefs  will  intrude  3 connec- 
tions  muft  be  attended  to  > avocations  will  feduce  3. 
part  of  our  time  is  loft  through  indolence  3 fome 
is  ftolen  from  us  imperceptibly,  and  much  is 
taken  away  againft  bur  will.  It  has  been  wittily 
faid  by  Sir  Richard  Steele , that  he  who  undertakes 
to  publifh  on  ftated  days,  is  like  the  man  who 

drived 
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drives  a ftage  coach  : he  mud  fee  out  whether 
there  are  paffengers  or  note 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  I have 
been  at  times  not  a little  curious  after  my  own 
fame.  I have  v if  ted  pamphlet- fhops,  without 
hearing  a fyllable  of  myfelf.  I have  called  for 
my  own  paper  in  coffee- houfes  ; cc  Sir,  we  don’t 
(i  take  it  in.”  In  places,  where  it  is  admitted,  I 
have  feen  it  twilled  into  a thoufand  different 
fhapes,  the  paper  and  print  neglected,  and  theflile 
unregarded.  The  waiters  throw  it  among  their 
common  lumber,  and  gentlemen  keep  fnuff  in  it. 
For  the  vicifiitudes  of  an  author’s  temper,  the  cri- 
tic never  makes  any  allowance,  nor  does  he  abate 
from  his  feverity  on  account  of  the  humour  he  is 
in  himfeif.  I have  been  damned  by  a well-looking 
man,  becaufe  his  wine  was  bad  the  night  before. 
An  uxorious  gentleman,  fometimes  a little  hen- 
pecked, is  fure  never  to  relifn  me  after  a curtain- 
Je&ure.  The  price  of  corn  at  Bear-key  has  more 
than  once  lowered  me  in  the  efljmation  of  afolid 
citizen.  Add  to  thefe  contingencies,  the  variety 
of  taftes,  that  claim  to  be  gratified.  I haveocca- 
fionallv  entertained  the  town  with  effays  of  hu- 
mour, and  the  coniequence  is,  that  it  has  raifed  a 
demand  upon  me  every  Saturday  for  an  equal  vein 
of  mirth.  Becaufe  tl  e Temple  of  Lav  erna  has  ex- 
13  2 cited 
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cited  a general  laugh,  it  is  afked  upon  entering  a- 
coffee-room,  cc  Waiter,  has  Mr.  Ranger  given  us 
<c  any  more  detached  fcenes  to-day  ? Is  there 
cc  anything  immenfely  high  ?”  *c  Pfhaw  ! (fays 
another)  Cf  this  man  is  always  laughing ; can’t  he 
<c  be  ferious,  and  give  us  fomething  that  has  fluff 
**  in  it  ? Boy,  give  me  the  Gazetteer  ;•  or  the 
cc  Daily  Advertifer .”  A correfpondent,  who  writes 
to  me  from  his  houfe  near  Litchfield , begs  to  know 
why  1 have  entirely  difcarded  politics  : Cf  Why 

“ won’t  you  have  a fling  at  the  times  ? A touch 
cc  now  and  then  upon  the  Miniflry,  and  a ftridture 
“ upon  the  conflitution,  would  have  a pretty  go 
cc  down  with  us  in  the  country.”5 

Such  is  the  variety  of  demands,  which  I find- 
preffed  upon  me  from  every  quarter,  and  who  can 
gratify  ail  ? This  paper  was  undertaken  to  con- 
tribute as  far  as  the  author’s  time  and  abilities 
would  permit,  to  the  entertainment,  if  not  the  in» 
ftru£lion  of  his  readers;  to  laugh  out  of  counte- 
nance  many  of  thofe  foibles,  which  are  apt  to 
ihoot  up  in  this  metropolis;  to  promote  decency 
and  good  manners,  and  to  detetl  impoffors  in- 
writing,  criticifm,  and  marry  fituations  of  iife# 
How  far  the  attempt  has  fucceeded  I am  not  able 
to  fay.  I can,  however,  boafl  that  I have  had  a 
weekly  intercourfe  with  the  public  for  twelve 

month* 
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months  pad.  In  that  time  I have  ufed  no  artifice 
to  folicit  the  applaufe  of  friends,  or  to  gain  the 
popular  favour.  The  falfefame  acquired  by  puffs 
in  our  common  newspapers,  is  too  contemptible  : 
a man  of  certain  principles  will  always  be  above 
fo  mean  a practice.  I have  had  no  emiflaries,  to 
infinuate  that  this  paper  is  the  joint  production  of 
a club  of  wits ; that  fome  of  the  effays  came  from 
an  eminent  hand j that  Sir  Gecrge  *****  wrote 
fuch  an  effay  5 that  my  Lord  *****  diverted  the 
choice  fpirits  fuch  a day ; that  the  laft  was  very 
fine,  and  came  from  the  honourable  *****  ; that 
the  author  of  *****  contributed  the  exquifite  en- 
tertainment in  fuch  a piece,  and  that  Mr.  *****> 
the  tranllator  0f  *****,  is*  one  of  the  gentlemen 
concerned,  his  llile  being  eafily  traced,  and  his 
manner  vifible  in  the  refpeftive  pieces  from  fa 
fine  a pen. 

To  thefe  advantages  I have  no  pretenfion,  nor 
can  I affume  much  pride  on  the  fcore  of  voluntary 
fuppiies.  Every  Saturday  calls  for  novel  tv.  The 
labour  of  opening  the  mine  falls  altogether  upon 
myfelf,  and  that  mud  be  frequently  done,  before 
it  can  be  known  what  veins  it  may  difeover,  A 
fubjeft  cannot  always  be  felefled  at  lei'fure : ne- 
ceinty  too  often  decides,  when  no  time  is  left 
for  choice  : if  found  at  lad  ungrateful  to  the 
writer's  care,  and  unfufceptible  of  ornament,  it 
is  too  late  to  rdinquilh  it ; upon  the  fpur  of  the 
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occafion  it  muft  try  its  fortune  in  the  world.  A cor  * 
refpondent,  who  fcems  aware  of  thefe  difficulties, 
afks  me  why  I condemn  myfelf  to  a life  of  fatigue  ? 
He  tells  me  that  I may,  without  any  folicitude 
about  Rile  orfentiment,  be  what  he  calls,  the  doer 
of  anewfpaper.  The  plan,  he  adds,  may  be  exe- 
cuted without  wit,  genius,  or  learning,  and,  by 
way  of  experiment,  he  has  fent  me  a fample  of  fuch 
articles,  as  may  be  gleaned  without  trouble,  and 
cannot  fail  to  procure  a number  of  readers, 

Plan  of  a New/paper , 

Yefterday  at  noon  it  was  currently  reported  that 
Bolder  Hill  had  got  one  fubferiber  to  his  book  up- 
on Good  and  Nature  ; but  we  can  a Rure  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  faid  report  is  without  foundation. 

A turtle  of  three  hundredweight  has  been  pre- 
fer, ted  to  the  club  at  White' s,  and  on  Monday  lafl 
laid  five  eggs : at  that  place  it  would  have  been 
more  confident,  had  it  laid  five  pounds. 

On  Wednefday  lad  Mifs  Grogoram  of  Cheapjide 
had  her  ears  bored  for  the  firft  time,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all  her  family. 

The  Nobility  and  Gentry,  who  are  concerned 
in  making  all  the  falutary  laws  againfc  gaming,  are 
defired  to  meet  to-morrow  evening,  being  Sun- 
day, at  White  s Chocolate- bovfe,  in  order  to  break 
eyery  one  of  them. 


On 
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On  Saturday  lafc  a ratifia  bottle,  belonging  to  a 
lady  of  quality  not  a iiundred  miles  from  the  pa- 
ri fh  of  St.  James' s,  fell  from  the  top  of  a cheft  of 
drawers,  and  broke  its  neck ; for  wh,ich  lofs  the  lady 
has  almoft  broke  her  heart. 

The  fame  day  a fire  broke  out  in  an  old  wo- 
man’s pipe  of  tobacco,  and  entirely  confumed  the 
fame. 

Yeflerday  evening  one  of  the  ducks  in  St. 
James' s park  was  feen  to  walk  by  the  fide  of  the 
canal,  and  after  fome  time  threw  herftlf  in.  The 
realon  why  fhe  committed  this  rafli  action  is  not 
yet  known. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

The  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third  was  performed 
here  on  Wednefday  laft,  when  the  battle  of  BoJ- 
worth  Field  was  both  obfiinate  and  bloody.  The 
attack  was  begun  on  the  left  wing  by  Gray  the 
conftable : General  Raftor  received  the  impref- 
fion,  and  ordered  the  woods  to  be  fcowered,  but 
he  was  driven  back  into  the  ■Green -room.  He 

there  rallied  his  forces,  and  returned  to  the  charge. 
The  fight  was  renewed  with  great  vigour  on  both 
Tides,  but  at  laft  General  Raftor  fell,  much  la- 
mented : if  we  may  imitate  Salluft , the  fame  ab- 
fence  of  paftion,  for  which  he  was  remarkable 
while  living,  was  ftill  viftble  in  his  countenance. 

B 4 Lieut e- 
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Lieutenant-General  Mar  was  found  among  the 
flain.  The  number  of  wounded  was  as  follows  : 


Carpenters  • ■ — - 15 

Scene-drawers  — — — * 1 1 

Drefiers  — — — 14 

Makers  of  lightening  — — 5 

Thunder-clappers  — — '3 

Barbers  — — - — 1 1 


This  favage  entertainment  was  received  by  the 
audience  with  a general  war-hoop.  We  do  not; 
hear  that  any  Jcalps  are  brought  in. 

Such  is  the  plan  chalked  out  by  my  correfpon- 
dent.  It  contains,  indeed,  all  the  wit,  and  all  the 
criticifmv  and  all  the  fenfe  of  our  modern  writers. 
The  talk  feems  eafy,  but  the  venders  of  falfe- wares 
will  excufe  me  if  I do  net  join  them.  I am  not 
willing  to  defert  my  poft.  The  duty  is  fatiguing* 
but  a regular  foldier,  though  he  never  gain  rank, 
is  better  than  a free-booter.  I prefer  honeR  in- 
duftry  to  idlenefs  and  diffipation,  truth  to  calum- 
ny, and  honour  to  malevolence. 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER  LIV. 


Saturday , Odl.  27,  1753. 


J Vaturaliter  audita  vifis  laudamus  libentius  \ & pr<e-. 


Invididy  preterit  a verier  atione  profequimur : & bis  nos 
Jnjtrui,  illis  obrui  credimus . 


kHERE  is  not  a more  favourite,  or  a more 


trite  fubjeCt  of  declamation,  than  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  times.  Each  indiv  idual  of  fociety, 
charitably  judging  himfelf  exempted  from  the  ge- 
neral reproach,  afiumes  the  privilege  of  inveigh- 
ing againft  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  the  total  de- 
cline from  thofe  virtues,  which  immortalized  the 
exalted  characters  of  antiquity.  When  the  fit  of 
admiring  what  is  paffed  and  gone  is  once  raifed, 
there  is  no  paradox  that  the  rhapfodift  in  this  kind 
will  not  advance  : he  adds  in  the  fervor  of  decla- 
mation, that  the  prefent  race  of  Engiijhmen  are  not 
only  funk  below  all  Greek  and  Roman  fame,  but 
much  degenerated  from  that  rough  honefty,  which 
enabled  our  anceftors  to  deliver  down  to  pofteri- 
ty  a conftitution,  which  renders  Great  Britain  the 
£nvy  of  the  world. 


Jentia 


Well.  Paterculus. 


This 
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This  fplenetic  humour  of  decrying  the  moderns, 
is  become  univerfal.  All  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  feem  more  or  lefs  infe&ed  by  it.  The  Di- 
vine pathetically  bewails  the  fhameful  neglect  of 
religion.  The  Patriot  laments,  that  venality  and 
corruption  have  irretrievably  extinguifhed  the  ge- 
nuine fpirit  of  liberty.  The  Philofopher  fighs, 
that  enthufiafm  and  fuperftition  fhould  have 
ufurped  the  throne  of  free  enquiry,  and  debafed 
the  intellectual  faculties.  The  Fair  complain, 
that  the  difTolute  inclinations  of  the  men  compel 
them  to  drag  out  an  uncomfortable  life  in  celiba- 
cy: while  the  Men,  in  their  turn,  pour  out  the 
moit  bitter  invectives  againft  the  extravagance 
and  dilfpation  of  the  other  fex,  which,  they  would 
have  the  world  believe,  are  ri fen  to  fuch  an  excefs, 


that  the  word  matrimony  carries  with  it  an  idea 
of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Nay  fo  far  has  the  in- 
fluence of  this  infatuation  reached,  that  it  is  be- 
come very  common  even  for  Stock-jobbers  to  af- 
fert,  <c  That  things  are  not  now  as  they  have 
<c  been  : nothing  is  to  he  done  now.  The  bro- 
<c  kerage  in  and  out  runs  away  with  ail  the  pro- 


<c  ft ; whereas,  in  King  William  s time,  when  the 
<c  GoVeri  for  money,  and 

“ forced  by  its  ive  fix  per  cent . upon 

ef  a loan,  ereat  ftrokes  were  to  be  made.” 


In 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  fhew  the  unreafonable- 
nefs,  as  well  as  difingenuity,  of  this  epidemic  dif- 
fatisfa  in  which  I had  the  hap- 

pinefs  to  be  born,  I fhall  endeavour  to  demon- 
ftrate,  and,  I flatter  myfelf,  I fhall  be  able  to  do 
it  beyond  al1  poffibility  of  doubt,  that  the  now  ex- 
ifting  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain , lb  far  from 
being  inferior  to  their  iiluilrious  predecelfors,  do 
at  this  day  furpafs  the  ancients  in  ail  the  admired 
virtues  and  qualifications,  which  the  moll  enthu- 
fiaftic  idolizer  of  antiquity  fnaii  be  able  to  point 
out. 

In  the  firft  place,  Socrates , Plate , Cicero , and 
fpme  few  others  of  remote  antiquity,  are  frequent- 
ly celebrated  for  that  amazing  ftrength  of  mind, 
which  enabled  them  to  detec!:  the  impodures  of 
the  religion  edablifhed  in  the  country  where  they 
>vere  born,  and  empowered  them  to  break  through 
the  impediments,  which  fuperftition  and  prieft- 
craft  had  placed  in  the  avenues  to  truth.  But 
furely  the  infignifier  nt  number  of  indances,  that 
ancient  hifeory  furnifhes,  of  thofe  truly  philofo- 
phic  characters,  however  refpedtable  the  names 
maybe,  will  little  deferve  our  attention,  when  we 
confider  how  infinitely  the  prelent  age  eclipfes 
jtheir  claim  of  fu[  pedt.  Is  there 

a gentleman  at  this  day,  any  ways  converfant  in 
polite  life,  who  does  not  entertain  the  greateft 
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contempt  for  the  prejudices,  or  faith  (as  it  is  vul- 
garly called)  in  which  he  was  educated  ? Are 
not  the  coffee -houfes  about  Temple -bar,  nay,  even 
in  the  city,  fo  many  feminaries,  where  our  youth 
difcufs  the  mod  important  quedions  of  philofo- 
phy,  and  explode  the  errors  impofed  on  mankind 
for  fo  many  centuries  ? Nor  is  this  knowledge, 
.as  among  the  ancients,  the  refult  of  tedious  en- 
quiry and  meditation,  but  entirely  intuitive,  being 
mod:  eminent  in  thofe,  who  are  aimofl  totally 
void  of  the  lead:  acquifition  in  any  branch  of  li- 
terature, indebted  to  Nature  alone  for  their 
aftonifhing  difcoveries. 


The  advocate  for  antiquity  will,  perhaps,  thun- 
der outran  eulogium  on  the  exalted  virtue  and 
patriotifm  of  Cato , Brutus , and  feveral  other  illuf- 
trious  Remans,  who,  prodigal  of  life,  difdained  to 
furvive  the  liberties  of  their  country.  But  cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  room  to  run  a parallel. 
The  advantage  is  obvioufly  on  the  fide  of  the  mo- 
derns. Thofe  ingenious  hiftorians,  the  daily 
news-writers,  in  every  page  of  their  works  afford 


us  examples  of  the  nobled:  difregard  of  death. 
The  Reman  voluntarily  led  the  world,  becaufe 


he  could  not  bear 
his  country  5 but 
his  exifcence,  be  ca- 
lks fpirits,  and  he 


o be  a witnefs  to  the  flavery  of 
the  Engl  Reman  puts  a period  to 
the  f<  gs  of  No  vember  deprefs 
feerns  to  be  compelled  to  live 


longer 
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longer  than  life  continues  agreeable.  How  noble 
is  this  fpirit  of  freedom  ! It  is  not  confined  to 
people  of  birth  and  education,  but  extends  itfelf 
to  the  lowed:  mechanics.  My  lord  is  not  more 
ready  to  difcharge  spiftol  through  his  brain,  than 
his  barber  to  lift  the  razor  to  his  throat.  In  fhort,. 
the  point  is  fo  extremely  clear,  that  it  would  be 
fuperduous  to  labour  at  the  proof  of  it.  I may- 
venture  to  aflert,  that  no  nation,  of  which  hidory 
has  preferved  the  lead:  record,  has  any  pretenfion 
to  difpute  the  glory  of  fuicide  with  the  difcon- 
tented  people  of  England. 

I am  aware,  that  great  drefs  may  be  laid  upon 
the  literary  merit  of  the  ancients.  I expect  to- 
hear  the  names  of  Ariftotle^  Longinus  and  Quinti- 
lian thrown  out,  with  an  air^of  triumph.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  derogate  from  the  Iong-edablifhed 
fame  of  thofe  great  men.  Undoubtedly,  they 
were  very  good  critics  for  the  times  in  which  they 
lived  ; but  with  all  due  refpedi  to  thofe  celebrated 
geniufies,  we  may  take  the  liberty  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  art  of  Criticifm  mud  be  now  much  better  un- 
derdood,  than  it  podibly  could  be  in  their  days,  as- 
it  is  much  more  univerfally  pra&ifed.  Attornies 
clerks,  mercers  apprentices,  and  merchants  book- 
keepers, in  this  year  1753,  c'rs-dite  $ojlcri!  are 
thoroughly  qualified  to  pronounce,  in  the  mofb 
decidve  manner  upon  the  merit  of  all  Ir.erary 
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compofition,  particularly  dramatic  poetry,  the’ 
nobleR  province  of  polite  learning  ; not  to  men- 
tion, that  we  have  found  out  the  ablurdity,  and 
Ihook  off  the  reftrairit  of  thofe  fetters,  which  the 
Stagyrite  would  rivet  on  us,  and  transferred  them 
to  our  Gallick  neighbours,  a nation  inured  to,  and 
patient  of,  flavery. 

Should  any  difcontented,  or  difappointed  poli- 
tician, after  poring  over  Livy,  infinuate,  that  man- 
kind are  not  now,  as  they  were  in  the  times  of 
the  Roman  republic,  when  private  confiderations 
always  gave  way  to  the  public  good  ; I would 
defire  fuch  a phlegmatic  murmurer  to  look 
through  the  kingdom,  and  only  obferve  what  a 
number  of  gentlemen  have  impaired  their  eftates 
and  deftroyed  the  tranquility  and  happinefs  of 
their  families,  in  order  to  procure  a leat  in  the  re- 
prefentative  afTembly  of  the  nation  : undoubtedly 
with  no  other  view,  than  to  gain  an  opportunity 
of  watching  over  the  liberties  cf  their  country. 

.Some  ’mercantile  Cynic,  difiatisfkd  with  an  urt-» 
ruly  fon,  who  finds  more  charms  within  the  re- 
gions of  Covent -gardcn>  than  the  counting-houfe, 
will  perhaps  pay  little  regard  to  what  I have  hi- 
therto advanced  ; he  will  exclaim,  £C  that  the  fpi- 

rit  of  induftry  is  loft,  and  people  of  this  age  re- 

“ gard 
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€<  gard  nothing  but  pleafure.”  The  injuftice  of 
this  cenfure  will  evidently  appear  to  this  narrow- 
minded citizen,  if,  the  next  time  he  goes  to  the 
pit  at  Drury-lane  with  his  wife  and  daughters  on 
a Saturday , he  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  make 
the  enquiry  concerning  the  moil  gay  and  brilliant 
perfonages  in  the  boxes.  How  will  it  raife  his 
wonder,  when  he  is  told  that  mofc  of  thofe,  who 
fhine  in  that  brilliant  circle,  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  appellation  of  Knights  of  Induftry>  who,  with- 
out any  vifible  means  of  fubli  Hence,  enjoy  all  the 
pleafures  of  this  metropolis,  in  the  moft  elegant 
manner,  and  run  into  expcnces,  which  few  men  of 
real  fortune  can  fupport  ? * 

Let  us  now  turn  our  viewfo  the  amiable  fex, 
and  enter  into  a comparifon^Stween  the  females, 
of  ancient  times  and  the  prefent  ladies  of  Great - 
Britain . In  what  an  honourable  light  will  our 
countrywomen  appear  ? In  vain  fhal!  the  pedant, 
who  derives  his  knowledge  folely  from  books,  ha- 
rangue upon  the  conjugal  attachment  of  Roman 
matrons,  while  v/e  can  mention  numberlefs  Britijh 
wives,  who,  at  this  day,  with  unexampled  unani- 
mity, go  hand  in  hand  with  their  Iiufbands,  in 
purfuit  of  the  grand  bufmefs  of  life  ? I mean  the 
practice  of  gaming,  called  by  Mr.  Pope , in  his 
ufual  emphatic  manner,  the  nation' s l af  great  trade . 

Nor 
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Nor  fhould  the  candor  and  difintereftednefs  of  the 
virgins  of  this  ifland  want  that  encomium,  which 
juftice  cannot  refufe.  Plutarch  informs  us*  that 
Lycurgus  ordered  the  Spartan  nymyhs  to  appear  at 
the  public  exercifes,  in  garments,  made  with  arti- 
ficial openings  in  different  parts,  in  order  that 
the  Lacedemonian  youth  might  be  captivated,  by* 
a feemingly  accidental  difeovery  of  their  charms. 
How  have  the  fair-ones  of  the  prefent  age  im- 
proved upon  this  antient  rule  of  ftate-craft  ? Dif- 
daining  little  ftratagem,  andfeorning  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  illurioT.s  cf  imagination,  which,  in- 
flamed by  a tranfient  glympfe,  is  apt  to  form  en- 
thufiaftic  ideas  of  hidden  beauty,  they  Jhew  things 
as  they  really  are , and  by  a generous  difplay  of  all 
their  charms,  leaveano  room  to  their  future  huf- 
bands  to  complain*that  they  were  deceived  ii* 
their  expeditions. 

Thefe  examples,  which  I have  brought  in  flip- 
port  of  the  propofition  I undertook  to  prove,  will 
fufficiently  evince  to  every  impartial  mind,  that 
the  fanxied  pre-eminence  of  Greece  and  Rome  over 
Britain^  has  no  other  foundation  than  prepofiefiion 
and  envy.  The  unprejudiced  reader  mu  ft  ac- 
quiefee  in  the  truth  of  the  obfervation,  made,- 
with  great  infight  into  human  nature,  by  the  ele- 
gant hiftorian,  from  whom  I have  taken  the  motto 

of 
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of  this  paper:  We  are  naturally  more  inclined  to 
praife  what  we  hear  of \ than  what  we  fee : contem- 
porary merit  excites  our  envy  $ that  of  antiquity 
our  veneration : by  the  latter  we  are  edified  j but 
by  the  former  we  feel  ourf elves  eclipfcd. 
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NUMBER  LV. 

Saturday,  Nov . 3,  1 7 53- 

Venaidit  hie  auro  Patriam , dominumque  potent em 
Impojuit,  fixit  leges  Pretio  atque  refixit . 

VlRG. 

T&  /TIRGEHAN  was  a peafant  in  the  defarts  of 
TV JL  Arabia:  he  frequently  begged  an  alms  of 
the  travellers  in  the  palling  caravan.  For  a lone: 
time  he  drove  the  loaded  camel  over  Mount  Pha- 
ran  for  a jeweller  of  Cairo,  till  having,  by  an  amaz- 
ing parfimony,  got  together  a few  fequins  of  gold, 
he  followed  the  occupation  of  his  mailer.  Affairs 
fucceeded  fo  well  with  hirn,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years  MirgebaWrfegan  to  a flu  me  to  himfeif  the 
pride  of  wealth.  Elate  with  joy,  and  balking  in 
the  funlhine  of  fortune,  he  refolved  to  remove  to 
Bcfra , where  he  was  foon  dillinguifhed  as  the  mod 
eminent  merchant  of  the  place.  As  it  is  the 
nature  of  ambition  to  be  ever  reltlefs  and 
dilfatisfied,  after  having,  in  the  courfe  of  fix 
years  refiaence,  a mailed  a very  ample  fortune,  he 
determined  to  change  his  abode  once  more,  and 
fettle,  with  all  hi§  immenfe  wealth,  at  Bagdad * 


He 
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He  was  not  long-fixed  at  that  place,  when  the 
reputation  of  his  affluence  was  fpread  abroad.  In 
all  convivial  meetings,  among  the  reft  of  the  mer- 
chants, as  foon  as  his  lips  feemed  to  open,  every 
tongue  was  fufpended  with  filence  j every  eye 
gazed  at  him  with  admiration,  and  every  ear  de- 
voured the  periods  of  his  ftory  with  greedy  eager- 
nefs.  His  voice,  which  naturally  was  rough  as 
the  found  occafioned  by  a collifion  of  billows  or* 
the  rocky  fhore,  now  feemed  as  fo ft  as  the  fra- 
grant gale,  which  pants  upon  the  leaves  of  th$ 
Arabian  trees. 

Mirgehan's  eredit  grew  every  day  more  exten- 
five.  People  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  depofited 
their  money  with  him.  It  was, as  much  as  a hun- 
dred fervants  could  do,  to  count  over  the  fequins 
of  gold,  which  he  was  either  to  receive  or  pay 
away  for  others.  In  the  mid  It  of  all  thefe  fmilest 
of  fortune,  it  happened,  that  the  relict  of  a rich, 
merchant,  lately  fnatched  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  by  the  angel  of  death,  attra&ed  his  at- 
tention. Her  name  was  T)ardaney  born  in  the 
city  of  Damas3  and  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  enor- 
mous wealth.  From  the  habits,  which  education 
and  time  had  implanted  in  her,  fine  was  in  her 
temper  of  a moit  greedy  avarice,  and  a powerful 
ambition  to  be  counted  richer  than  the  reft  of  her 
C 2 
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acquaintance.  Urged  by  thefe  motives,  and  by 
thefe  only,  (for  to  the  paffion  of  love  fhe  was  an 
utter  flranger)  Bardane  bellowed  her  graceful 
perfon  upon  Mirgehan,  who,  (he  thought,  would 
manage  her  ample  fortunes,  and  by  the  gainful 
trade  that  he  followed,  add  a wonderful  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  Mirgehan  amufed  her  expecta- 
tion, but  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a fharer  in  his 
profperity.  To  call  the  whole  flock  his  own  was 
his  ardent  wi.fh,  and  to  accomplifh  this  point,  he 
did  his  utmofl  by  cruelty  to  cut  fhort  the  days  o ^ 
the  wife  of  his  bofcrtn.  In  this  he  fucceeded  too 
well.  Bardane  pined  and  wafted  away.  The 
rofes  faded  on  her  cheek  ; the  lilly  appeared  of  a 
yellower  hue  and,  by  flow  degrees,  her  conftitu- 
tion  received  fuch  fevere  flrokes  from  his  feverity, 
that  in  a fhort  time  fhe  lay  breathlefs  on  her  bed. 

Mirgehan  was  now  happy  in  the  completion  of 
his  wifhes  : he  had  got  rid  of  a wife,  whom,  not- 
writhflanding  her  exquifite  beauty,  his  foul  ab- 
horred. He  exulted  in  the  review  of  the  vafl  ac- 
cefiion  to  his  fortune,  which,  through  her  means, 
he  had  obtained.  His  heart  now  began  to  ex- 
pand with  greater  alacrity,  and  he  refolved  to 
fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  eale,  in  ele- 
gance, in  luxury,  and  every  delicate  enjoyment. 
The  dainties  of  the  Eafl  did  not.  fu  lice  to  crown 
his  board  ; he  would  fend  to  the  Well  for  Turtle* 

and 
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and  every  corner  of  the  globe  adminifrered  to  his 
gratifications.  Not  far  from  Bagdad  he  purchafed 
a moft  magnificent  houfe,  where  he  determined  to 
fix  his  country  retreat.  The  rooms  eternally  re- 
founded with  fingers  and  minftrels ; amber  and 
alloes  contributed  their  rich  perfumes ; and  his 
tables  were  covered  with  vafes  of  agate,  filled  with 
the  mod  delicious  liquors.  Painting  and  fculp- 
ture  concurred  to  adorn  his  apartments.  Vanity 
became  a leading  paflion,  and  governed  him  with 
force  little  inferior  to  his  avarice.  Expence  in 
great  profufion  followed,  but  me  knew  that  it  ex- 
tended his  reputation,  and  his  avarice  was  in  fe- 
cret  pleafed  with  the  reflection,  that  opportunities 
of  a full  reimburfement  would  frequently  be  of- 
fered by  the  follies  of  mankind  : and  in  the  art  of 
profiting  by  the  follies  ofotnlrs,  no  man  equalled 
A iirgehan. 

He  was  now  happy  in  all  the  enjoyments  which 
riches  could  procure  him  ; his  heart  da,nced  to 
perpetual  tunes  of  joy*  and  the  meannefs  of  his 
birth  he  thought  diffidently  compenfated  by  the 
luftre  and  dignity  of  his  prefent  way  of  life.  To 
compleat  his  elevation,  and  to  raife  himfelf  to 
that  point  of  eminence,  from  which  he  imagined 
he  might  look  down  upon  mod  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, f ortune,  who  had  for  a feries  of  years  fmiled 
C 3 pro- 
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propitioufiy  upon  all  the  undertakings  of  Mirge -* 
han>  at  length  prefented  an  opportunity. 

It  happened,  that  the  Emperor  of  Bagdad  had 
occafion,  on  a particular  emergence  in  his  affairs, 
to  call , together  an  a/Tembly  of  the  wifeft  and 
ablefl  heads  in  his  territories.  He  was  upon  the 
eve  of  an  important  war  with  the  moil  powerful 
Prince  in  the  Eaft.  Large  fums  of  money  he  faw 
would  be  immediately  neceflfary,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  wifhed  to  be  affifted  in  public  council. 
The  Califf  refolved  upon  this  ftep,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Vizir,  apd  in  a few  days  mandates  were 
difpatched  to  fundry  different  parts,  commanding 
the  provinces  and  towns  to  depute  to  the  general 
Divan  two  perfons  the  mo  Pc  renowned  for  fagacity 
and  judgment.  Mirgekan  heard  the  news  at  his 
country  feat.  His  pafhons  v^ere  violent  as  the  ed- 
dying fand  that  is  torn  up  by  the  hurricane.  His 
pride  was  rouzed,  and  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
molt  diflinguifhed  ftatefmen  of  Bagdad  was  the 
ambition  of  his  foul. 

In  purfuit  of  this  defign  he  fet  out  from  his  ha- 
bitation j but  had  not  gone  far,  when  travelling  a 
folitary  road,  over  a long  extended  mountain,  the 
heat  of  the  day,  together  with  the  fatigue  he  had 
undergone,  inclined  him  to  hop  under  a ihady  re- 
treat, and  refreih  his  fends  v/ith  a gentle  dumber. 

From 
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From  this  he  was  foon  awakened  by  a flrain  of 
mufick,  which  thrilled  melod:oufly  in  his  ears. 
He  thought  that  gleams  of  Paradife  were  opening 
to  his  dazzled  fight.  He  looked  around,  and  faw 
a reverend  form  advancing  towards  him  : Mirge- 
han  rofe  from  the  arbour,  and  throwing  himfelf 
on  his  knees,  he  worfhipped  the  venerable  ap- 
pearance which  flood  before  him.  This  perfonage 
was  an  holy,  hermit,  who  long  inhabited  a finall 
manfion  on  the  fide  of  a rock,  which  terminated 
the  profpeft  on  the  left  fide  of  the  mountain. 
Being  endowed  with  a mag™  power,  he  called 
forth  all  around  fuch  beautiful  fcenes,  as  looked 
like  a new  creation.  Mirgehau' s heart  throbbed 

with  holy  rapture.  At  length  the  pious  fage  be- 
gan. £C  M rgehan , I know  thy  pnrpofe  ; I am  ac- 
cc  quainted  with  thy  defign  in  this  journey.  But 

<c  reflect,  O Man  ! on  the  obfcurity  of  thy  birth, 
tc  and  the  meannefs  of  thy  education.  Canft 
tc  thou  confer  light  to  the  councils  of  the  wife  ? 
<c  Canft  thou  difpel  the  mifl  from  before  their 
cc  eyes,  and  let  in  powerful  irradiations  of  truth 
lc  upon  their  darkling  underfundings  ? Defifl, 

*c  vain  man,  from  thy  ill  founded  purfuits.,,  At 
thefe  words  the  venerable  hermit  waved  his  wand, 
and  fuddenly  the  fcene  vanished  like  a morning 
dream  from  Mirgehan  s eyes.  After  having  raifed 
his  arm  5 Cf  Now,  faid  he,  let  the  objects  that  are 
C 4 ^ placed 
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“ placed  before  thee,  inftruct  thy  foul ; behold 
“ howeafily  thou  mighteft  have  fquandered  away 
<c  all  thofe  pofteflions  which  thy  heart  delights  in, 
<c  for  a mere  empty  bubble.  There  fee  an  election 
<c  for  two  perfons  to  afiift  in  the  debates  for  the 
“ eafe  and  happinefs  of  the  Califf;  fee  the  blind, 
<c  the  lame,  the  old,  the  infirm,  the  fick  arriving  in 
fC  caravans,  to  vote  for  thofe  who  pay  them  high- 
<c  eft.  See  how  they  all  ftdemnly  vow  by  the 
<c  holy  Prophet,  that  money  has  no  influence  up- 
(e  on  them  and  yet  behold  how  in  private  they 
“ grafp  the  fequins  of  gold  ! Does  not  thy  heart, 
<c  which  has  fixed  all  its  affections  upon  thy  yel- 
c<  low  dirt,  tremblp  within  thee,  to  think  that  in 
cc  this  manner  all  thy  wealth  might  be  fquandered 
(C  away,  and  thou  not  be  able  to  render  the  leaft 
cc  fervice  to  the  Caiiff,  thy  country,  or  thy  family  ? 
“ That  this  is  the  fate  of  many,  who,  like  thee, 
u have  rifen  from  mean  beginnings,  and  have,  in 
<c  their  old  days,  proved  mere  fpendthrifts,  thou 
tc  may’ft  receive  ocular  demonftratiqn,  by  furvey- 
c(  ing  thofe  wretches,  who  are  now  defpifed  by 
“ their  country,'  detefLd  by  their  relations,  and 
<c  rejected  by  the  Vizier,  in  \yhofe  fervice  they  ex- 
“ hauftedall  their  treafures.” 

Here  Zcmroudt  (for  that  was  the  hermit's  name) 

perceiving  the  affections  of  Mirgehan  totally 

changed. 
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changed,  difperfed  into  the  air  his  new  creation, 
and  returned  with  folemn  flep  to  his  cell  under 
the  rock.  Mtrgehan  ordered  his  camels  to  be 
turned  towards  Bagdad , where  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  eafe  and  content:  at  his 
death  he  left  thole  fums  of  gold,  which  he  was 
going  to  fquander  in  vifionary  fchemes,  anions  his 
relations,  who  now  live  in  affluence,  and  the  me- 
mory of  Mtrgehan  is  refpected  among  them. 


yj  cooo  '0cooo  CJOO 
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Saturday,  Nov . io,  1753. 

Non  omnia  apiid  majores  meliora  ; Jed  noftra  quo - 
qua  atas  multa  laudis  et  artium  imitanda  pofteris 
iuliL  Tacit. 

To  the  AUTHOR. 

S I R, 

I"’*’  Cannot  but  very  much  approve  that  love  of 
truth  and  juftice  which  feem  to  have  infpired 
your  generous  vindication  of  modern  times  from 
the  calumny  of  thofe,  who  degrade  all  living  vir- 
tue, and  adirbnrnothing,  but  what  lies  far  re- 
moved, and  covered  with  the  clouds  of  antiquity. 
This,  Sir,  you  have  performed  with  undoubted 
fuccefs.  As  I entirely  coincide  with  your  way  of 
thinking,  I beg  leave  to  add  refs  this  letter  to  you 
as  a fupplement  to  the  doftrine  you  have  ad- 
vanced. 

As  you  have  led  the  way,  i am  free  to  declare, 
that  the  moderns  have  in  every  thing  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  admired  ancients.  If  the  latter  boaft 
their  Plato,  we  have  our  Sbaftejbury and  if  the 
death  of  Cato  is  juftly  Riled  by  the  poet  Catonis  no - 

biie 
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bile  Letum , bec'aufe  he  would  not  furvive  the  lofs 
of  liberty,  is  it  not  much  more  heroic  in  a modern 
cobler  to  difpatch  himfelf,  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  he  dots  not  like  the  v.  eather  ? or  in  a noble- 
man to  cut  his  throat,  becaufe  he  has  loft  the  odd 
trick  at  whift  ? In  addition  to  this,  it  mud:  be 
confeded  that  few  inftances  of  this  iort  of  forti- 
tude are  recorded  among  the  Romans ; whereas  I 
am  credibly  informed  by  a very  fenfible  man,  and 
one  who  belongs  to  the  Coreness  Inquejl , that  there 
does  not  pafs  by  a fmgle  day,  without  his  being 
called  to  furvey  the  glorious  reliques  of  a felf- 
devoted  taylor,  a fhoemaker,  a gambler,  and 
others  of  various  def  ription.  The  fame  perfon 
adores  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  not  a tenth  part 
of  thofe  exalted  minds  have  due  honours  paid 
to  their  memory  by  the  public  newfpapers.  1 hey 
are  permitted  to  remove  themfelves  from  human 
life  in  the  fame  dlence,  as  if  they  had  quietly 
padfed  through  nature  to  eternity,  and  never  dared 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  their  Maker.  But  to  date  the 
account  fairly  between  the  ancients  and  the  mo- 
derns, I thall  here  draw  up  a catalogue  of  thofe 
eminent  worthies,  who  figure  in  the  records  of 
ages  paded,  and  againd  this  bonded  lift  thall 
place,  in  an  oppofite  column,  the  illudrious  names, 
which  have  done  honour  to  the  prefent  age.  Upon 
a fair  infpedtion,  the  impartial  reader  will  be  able 
%o  decide  for  himfelf. 


Ancient 
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Ancient  Catalogue . 

1 Ariftotle . 

2 Hippocrates. 

3 Socrates . 

4 fully. 

5 Cato  Uticenfis. 

6 Epibletus’s  Morals. 

7 The  Stoics,  the 

//Vj,  the  Peripatetics , 
the  Ace  demies,  the 
Epicureans , &c.  &c. 

8 Dicnyfius  Halicarnaf- 
Jenfis,  Longinus,  in- 
ti Han. 

9 A Secefhon  of  the 
Romana  Plebs. 

io  The  Eluftnian  Myf- 
teries 

3 1 Balnea  Romana. 

12  TheOlympick 
Games. 

13  Plato's  Sympojion. 

14  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus. 

1 5 The  Roman  Confuls. 

16  Senatus  Popuiufque 
Roman  us. 


Modern  Catalogue . 

1 Do&or  Hill. 

2 Dodior  Rock. 

3 Whitfield. 

4 Orator  Henley. 

5 Englifhmen  that  hang 
and  drown  themfelves 

6 The  Fable  of  the  Bees 

7 The  Deifts,  Mande - 
villi ans,  Muggleto- 
nians,  Freethinkersy 
the  Robin  Hood 
Society. 

8 The  Magazines  and 
Daily  Papers. 

9 An  Englijh  Mob. 

10  Free  Mafonry. 

11  The  C event  Garden, 
Bagnios. 

1 2 Newmarket  Races. 

13  The  Club  at  Whites . 

14  Raviliac. 

15  The  Two  Brothers. 

16  The  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 


Without 
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'Without  adding  any  further  articles,  I think  it 
manifeft  from  the  above  ftate  of  the  cafe,  that  the 
moderns  can  eafily  balance  the  fcale  with  the  fo 
much  celebrated  ancients.  But  the  matter  does 
not  reft  here  : I am  convinced  we  can  throw  in  fe- 
veral  circumftances,  which  will  greatly  entitle  us 
to  the  pre-eminence.  For  inftance,  I do  not  find 
that  an  Atheift  was  known  to  antiquity ; and  furely 
the  charadter  of  an  Atheift  muft,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men  of  fenfe,  do  very  great  honour  to  the  preient 
age,  the  tenets  of  his  philofophy  being  entirely 
new,  and  fuch  as  were  not  difcovered  by  Plato,  So- 
crates, or  any  of  the  ancient  philofophers.  Epicu- 
rus did  not  controvert  the  exiftence  of  a Supreme 
Being;  he  only  denied  his  attributes.  TuJly  in- 
forms us,  that  in  his  time  no  natron  was  fo  favage, 
no  man  fo  brutal,  as  not  to  have  fome  impreflion 
of  a Deity.  Nulla  gens  tam  fera , nemo  omnium  tam 
immanis , cujus  mentem  non  imbucrit  deonm  opinio. 
The  happy  difcovery  of  fate  and  blind  chance  was 
referved  for  the  prefent  age,  fo  much  enlightened, 
as  a great  genius  fays,  in  all  true  philofophy.  Add 
to  this,  what  has  been  already  urged  on  a fimilar 
occafion,  the  ancients  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  England,  and,  I believe,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  the  common  law  of  England  is  by  many 
degrees  preferable  to  the  laws  of  Solon , or  any 
other  legislator,  founded,  as  it  certainly  is,  upon 

the 
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the  bads  of  common  fenfe,  intelligible  to  the 
meaneft  capacity,  and  full  as  eafy  in  the  practice  as- 
in  the  theory.  I mull  acknowledge  that  I have 
read  in  Livy  and  Salluft  fome  random  accounts  of 
the  contempt  the  candidates  had  in  Rome  for 
money  upon  all  elections  for  the  Confulfhip,  the 
Tribunefhip,  and  other  public  offices.  This  pro- 
cedure among  them  was  by  the  ill  matured  called 
by  the  name  of  Ambitus  •>  by  the  rigid  among  the 
moderns  bribery  and  corruption.  But,  to  di- 
ved: things  of  odious  appellations,  the  public  and 
benevolent  fpirit  of  our  countrymen  at  a general 
election  cannot  be  parallelled  any  where  in  the 
Roman  page.  The  ancients  occaf  onally  make  a 
murmur  concernmgka  matter  which  they  call  r<e- 
quijjima  f tenor  a,  will  need  no  force  of  argu- 

ment to  prove,  that  ufury  has  attained  to  a greater 
degree  of  rapacity  among  the  moderns.  How 
manv  young  heirs  are  ruined  with  us  before  they 
come  to  years  of  difcretion  ? Not  to  mention  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  not  the  fainted:  idea  of 
the  Stocks , Jonathan's  coftee-houfe,  Change-alley 
the  Sauih-Sea-houje , the  Indicirkouje , Ref  counters > 
Direffors,  Broekrs , and  the  reft  of  that  clafs.  That 
.the  Romans  were  a very  expend ve  people,  is 
well  known  to  every  one  who  has  dipped  into 
Vertof  s Revolutions,  or  the  famous  Montefquieu1  s 
'Caufes  of  the  Decienfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  r 

notwith' 
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notwithflanding  this,  I have  the  pleafure  to  con- 
gratulate my  countrymen  on  our  owing  fo  many 
millions  of  money.  My  readers  will  to  a man 
allow,  that  the  national  debt  gives  us  a very  great 
advantage  over  the  ancients.  I am  not  ignorant 
that  Salluji  mentions  publice  Egeftatem , privatim 
Qpulentiam , public  Penury  and  private  Opulence . 
But,  Sir,  I appeal  to  you,  whether  we  have  not 
both  of  thefe  in  a more  eminent  degree  than  ap- 
pears any  w'here  in  the  Roman  hi  (lory.  I fhould 
be  forry  to  be  guided  by  partiality  in  this  matter. 
The  point,  I know,  is  of  moment,  but  I cannot 
help  faying  that  our  national  debt  is  as  remark- 
able a thing  as  I ever  read  of  in  hiftory.  As  to 
private  wealth,  the  infinite  dims  of  money  laid 
out  in  artificial  falls  of  water,  artificial  canals,  and 
indeed  in  artificial  wine,  prove  our  fuperiority  to 
a demondration.  Moreover,  the  ancients  were 
•entire  ftrangers  to  routs,  and  drums ; not  to  men- 
tion two  or  three  hundred  card-tables  in  one 
0 

houfe.  I do  northink  they  feem  to  have  the 
fainted  idea  of  an  E.  O.  table,  of  reverjing , of 
forcings  oifmejfing)  of feefawing , and  the  many  ele- 
gant turns  in  the  game  of  whid.  Picquet , Brag* 

Backgammon,  Cribbidge , are  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  flighted  manner.  1 flatter  myfelf  I may  fay, 
without  the  danger  of  a controverfy,  that  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Mr.  Hoyle  in  the  dodlrine  of 

chances , 
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chances , by  far  exceed  their  deepeft  refearches  in 
the  mathematics. 

To  give  the  argument  another  turn  , the  beauty/ 
the  elegance,  and  manners  of  our  Britijh  ladies, 
add  a furprizing  luftre  to  the  prefent  age.  Ho - 

race  informs  us. 

Matron a prater  faciem  nil  cernere  poffis. 

Catena.)  ni  Catia  ejl , demijfa  vejle  tegentis. 

A matron  never  fhews  any  part  of  her  perfon 
except  her  face.  They  were,  it  feems,  all,  except 
Catia,  ftudious  to  cover  the  reft  of  their  amiable 
bodies  with  a garment.  Catia  appears  a fingular 
inftance  ; but  how  different  is  the  conduct  of  the 
matrons  of  the  modern  times  ? They  have  hap- 
pily emerged  from  the  ruff  of  Queen  Be/s.  The 
chief  endeavour,  at  prefent,  is  to  difplay  all  their 
charms  to  full  view.  Had  this  fafhion  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  ladies,  I conceive,  a naked  Venus 
would  not  have  been  fo  greara  rarity.  Indeed  in 
England  fome  remains  of  this  falfe  modefty  pre- 
vailed not  very  long  fmce,  and,  therefore,  Mr. 
Eofe  has  faid. 

If  Queenfoury  to  Jlrip  there’s  no  compelling , 

,eTis  from  a handmaid  we  mu  ft  take  an  Helen. 

But  happily  future  painters  will  not  be  reduced 
to  fuch  difficulties.  The  modern  ladies  are  daily 

ftrip- 
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dripping  as  fail  as  they  can.  The  approaches  of 
the  amiable  fex  to  a general  nakednefs,  cannot  fail 
to  give  a luflre  to  my  fair  countrywomen.  The 
tendency  to  undre  fifing  is  fo  flrong  atprefent,  that 
I make  no  doubt  but  the  time  will  come  in  a pe- 
riod not  far  diflant,  when  Mifs  in  her  teens  will 
cry  out,  cc  Lard,  mamma,  1 have  been  reading 
<c  fome  of  the  efiays  written  in  1753  ; but  they 
<c  are  fo  full  of  hard  and  cramp  words,  I can't 
cc  think  what  to  make  of  'em.  Pray,  mamma, 
c<  what  can  they  mean  by  days  ?”  cc  Really, 
cc  child,  1 can't  fay  for  certain,  but  if  one  may 
<c  conjeflure,  1 fhould  imagine,  that  in  thofe  days 


cf  the  women  wore  fomething  about  their  bodies, 
tc  as  high  from  the  waift  as  the  pit  of  their  fto- 
<c  mach."  “ He!  he!  he!  mamma,  w hat  a ri- 
cc  diculous  fafhion  that  mull  be  ! what  has  a wo- 
“ man  a fine  fkin  for  but  to  (hew  it  ? or,  if  (he 
u has  not  aline  fkin,  what  has  fhe  paint  for  but 
<c  to  make  a fine  fkin  ? And  then,  mamma,  what 
<c  could  the  petticoat  be  ? Why,  child,  it  looks 
ic  as  if  in  thofe  days  they  wore  a covering  for 
cc  their  limbs  down  from  the  waift  as  low  as  the 
“ ankle.”  tc  Horrid  ! what  has  a woman  legs 
“ for  but  to  fhew  'em  ? And  then,  mamma,  I 
tc  fuppofe  by  crown -wh ill  that  the  people  in 
“ thofe  days  were  fo  penurious,  and  fo  pitiful, 
u as  to  play  for  crowns  ?”  C£  Yes,  child,  that  is 


Vol.  VI.  D 


pretty 


<C 
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“ pretty  plain,  and  keeping  Sundays  was  theft 
ff  made  a crime,  and  three  hundred  card  tables 
<c  was  counted  a thing  of  confequence.,>  cf  Well, 
“ mamma,  I am  glad  as  any  thing  I was  not  born 
“ in  thofe  grave,  formal  times.” 

This,  or  fomething  not  unlike  it,  will  mod  af- 
furedly  be  the  language  of  the  rifmg  generation. 
If  improvements  are  made  in  other  branches,  fuch 
as  the  national  debt , atheijm , libelling. , 'perjury , cheat- 
ing, buying  annuities , and  the  like,  I perfuade  my- 
felf,  that  whatever  the  admirers  of  the  antients  may 
urge  at  prefent,  our  fuperiority  will  then  be  in- 
conteftible. 

Plealed  with  the  profpedt  of  this  happy  period* 
I will  here  lay  down  my  pen,  and  fubferibe  my- 

felf, 

A Modern  Philosopher.- 


<$> 
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NUMBER  LVII. 

Saturday , Nov.  17,  1753. 
0 curas  hominum  ! 0 quantum  eft  in  rebus  inane  ! 


OW  vain  and  fantaftic  are  all  human  pur- 


fuits  ? How  unfettled  and  inconflant  are 
our  tempers  ? One  day  pining  for  the  attain- 
ment of  fome  imaginary  good,  and  the  next  turn- 
ing with  averfion  from  what  excited  fo  much  ve- 
hemence of  dcfire.  How  often  are  the  fobereft 
underflandings  thrown  into  agitation  about  things 
of  little  value,  and  by  accidents,  which  no  pru- 
dence could  prevent  ? When  the  hurry  of  our 
thoughts  is  over,  how  contemptible  do  v/e  appear 
to  ourfelves,  for  yielding  to  a ilorm  of  paiTion,  to 
which  the  caufe  bore  no  manner  of  proportion  ? 
Every  period  of  life  is  marked  wTith  this  incon  * 
flancy  : the  child  has  perplexities  w7hich  the  boy 

laughs  at : when  ripened  into  manhood,  our  pre- 
vious occupations  become  ridiculous,  and  old  age 
thinks  the  whole  a feries  of  folly,  little  aware  that 
the  paffions  operate  at  that  juncture  with  dimi- 
nifhed  force,  not  becaufe  reafon  is  flronger,  but 
becaufe  the  whole  frame  has  loll  its  vigour.  Old 
men,  fays  Rochefaucaidt , give  good  advice,  be- 


Perseus. 
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caufe  they  cannot  any  longer  give  bad  example. 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  human  foul  will 
be  always  in  this  progrelfion,  conftantly  making 
each  moment  a critic  on  the  lad,  and  that  as  fccn 
as  the  fpirit  fhall  be  unbodied,  it  will  inftantly 
fmile  at  our  wifcft  employment?  in  this  world,  our 
deepeft  reflections,  and  our  mofi  ferious  fpecula- 
tions. 

It  was  a tenet  of  the  ancient  fchools  of  philo  - 
fophy,  that  the  foul  of  man  would,  in  a future 
Hate,  be  employed  in  the  fame  purfuits  that  en- 
gaged its  affections  on  this  fide  of  the  grave. 
This  doctrine  has  been  adopted  by  Virgil , and  em- 
bellifhed  with  all  the  graces  of  a fine  imagination. 

£hi<e  gratia  ctirrum 

Armor  unique  fuit  vivis  ; qu*e  cur  a nitentes 
Pafcere  equos eadem  Je quit ur  tellur e repoftcs. 

Were  the  notion  true,  the  confequence,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  endlefs  mifery.  To  continue 
in  another  world,  without  any  refpite  from  the 
cares  of  this,  what  were  it  but  to  go  on  in  a pro- 
greffion  of  folly  to  all  eternity  ? If  any  habits 
contracted  in  this  Rate  of  probation  may  be  fup- 
pofed  not  to  wear  our,  it  mud:  be  thofe  of  virtue 
only.  Muft  the  man,  who  ruined  himfelf  and  his 
pofterity  by  his  horfes  at  Newmarket , be  tor- 
mented 
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mented  with  a dud  in  the  next  world  ? Such  an 
account  would  well  confift  with  a defcription  of 
the  regions  of  torture,  not  with  a date  of  blifs. 
For  my  own  part,  I am  willing  to  think,  that  it 
will  hereafter  be  the  happinefs  of  man  to  be  di- 
veded  of  all  his  wordly  anxieties,  his  idle  hopes, 
and  frivolous  fears;  or,  if  he  remembers  his  for- 
mer purfuits,  and  the  ends  for  which  his  ambition 
laboured,  I conceive  he  will  only  remember  them, 
to  wonder  at  the  abfuraity  of  his  views,  and  the 
vehemence  of  his  vain  dehres. 

I was  the  other  evening  druck  with  this  idea, 
and  having  an  imagination,  which  does  not  eafily 
detach  itlelf  from  what  has  made  a deep  impref- 
don,  I went  on  in  the  fame  train  of  thought  for  a 
conhderable  time.  There  is  fomething  in  thefe 
abdracd  fpeculations  fo  very  amufing,  that  one 
fometimes  goes  on  in  a waking  dream,  aware  that 
we  fee  nothing  but  a balelefs  fabric,  yet  pleafed 
v/ith  the  delufion.  I fell,  accordingly,  into  a re- 
verie of  this  fort,  and  cannot  now  refrain  from 
giving  an  account  of  it. 

I thought  the  hemifphere  on  a fudden  bright- 
ened with  more  than  common  ludre  : a flood  of 
glory  diffufed  itlelf  through  ail  creation,  and  from 
an  opening  of  the  heavens  appeared,  high  exalted 
on  a throne,  the  Genius  of  Human  Kind.  A 
D 3 trumpet 
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trumpet  had  founded  three  times,  and  the  follow- 
ing founds  were  awfully  pronounced.  cc  Let  all 
<c  thofe  fleeting  fpirits,  which  formerly  fojourned 
cc  on  earth,  forthwith  appear  from  their  feveral 
ff  manfions  of  retribution;  and  let  thofe  who  now 
<c  fupport  a feverifh  exigence  upon  earth,  inftant- 
<c  ly  repair  hither,  diverted  of  their  bodily  in- 
<c  cumbrance,  and  account  for  the  ufe  they  have 
<e  made  of  their  time.” 

The  edi6t  was  immediately  obeyed.  I fancied 
that  I had  no  fooner  emerged  from  my  tenement 
of  clay,  than  every  thing  wore  another  appear- 
ance. I had  inftantly  new  faculties  of  percep- 
tion. The  original  colours,  concerning  which  fo 
many  volumes  have  been  written,  vanifhed  into 
nothing.  Wit,  tafte,  learning,  philofophy,  ma- 
thematics, and  even  money  itfelf,  appeared  an 
abfolute  chimsera.  I faw  numbers  approach  the 
throne.  On  every  countenance  I could  plainly 
read  the  traces  of  repentance  and  fcif-reproach. 
They  looked  back  to  their  aftions  done  in  life, 
and  faw7  that  their  molt  ftrenuous  efforts  for  fame, 
for  wealth,  for  honours,  and  preferment,  wrere  mere 
contentions  for  a bubble.  In  general  they  offered 
up  their  ad^rc-fles  in  terms  of  humiliation,  but  in 
fuch  a multitude  I could  not  hear  them  all  dif- 
tindlly.  The  voices  of  many  were  depreffed  with 
fhame  : fome  delivered  themfelves  without  hefi- 

tation. 
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tation,  and,  as  I conceived,  to  the  following 
effedt. 

Homer  declared  that,  fmce  he  read  the  works  of 
Mofes  and  other  infpired  writers,  he  confidered  his 
own  poems  as  a wild  and  extravagant  rhapfody. 
He  faid  it  was  truly  obferved  by  Cicero , that  he 
had  transferred  to  his  heroes  the  attributes  of  his 
gods,  and,  in  return,  clothed  his  deities  with  the 
frailties  of  man.  He  was  glad,  however,  that  by 
fome  moral  touches,  he  made  amends  for  his  vain 
theology. 

Plato  owned  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  firft 
Good , firft  Perfeff,  and  firft  Fair.  Shaft ejbury 
wifhed  that,  inftead  of  being  guided  by  the  Pagan 
Philofopher,  he  had  made  ufe  of  the  light  of  Re- 
velation,  which  might  have  afforded  him  fome 
faint  dawning  of  that  truth,  of  which  he  is  now 
perfectly  convinced. 

Ariftotle  declared  his  Syftem  of  Logic  to  be  no- 
thing but  a Scheme  of  laboured  perplexities,  cal- 
culated to  puzzle  and  bewilder  mankind.  Pin- 
dar fmiled  at  his  Olympics,  and  did  not  hefitate 
to  fay,  that  he  believed  he  was  mad  when  he  wrote 
them.  Old  Euclid , who,  1 believe,  never  once 
laughed  on  earth,  burft  into  a loud  expreffion  of 
mirth,  when  he  reflected  upon  his  endeavours  to 
Spare  the  circle. 

D 4 
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Alexander  confefied  himfelf  a child  for  weeping 
for  more  worlds.  Cajar  declared  he  would  as 
contentedly  be  the  laR  in  a village,  as  the  firR  in 
Rome ; and  Pompey  had  no  longer  an  averfion  to 
an  equal.  Cicero  condemned  his  purfuit  of  fame. 
He  added  that  he  never  thought  himfelf  properly 
^employed  but  when  expatiating  againfl  the  mi- 
nute philofophers.  Virgil  Rill  perfiRed  that  his 
whale  y-Eneid  Riould  be  burned.  Horace  and  Ovid 
both  laughed  at  the  duration  of  their- works,  which 
in  their  days  of  nature  they  flattered  themfelves 
would  be  indelible  monuments  of  their  fame. 

In  fhort,  among  all  the  celebrated  perfonages 
of  antiquity,  every  one  accufed  himfelf  of  mifta- 
ken  views ; of  a falfe  eRimate  of  life,  and  means 
exerted  with  vigour*  when  the  ends  were  unworthy 
of  a wife  man’s  confideration.  Warriors  wi-fhed 
they  had  not  left  the  plough  for  the  command  of 
armies;  and  conquerors,  who  were  famous  for 
laying  waRe  the  human  fpecies,  acknowledged 
that  their  glory  would  have  been  more  folid,  if 
they  had  taught  mankind  how  to  rear  with  en- 
creafe  a R ngie  blade  of  grafs,  or  a grain  of  corn. 
Even  Titus  complained  that  he  had  lo.R  many 
days. 

There  were,  who  acknowledged  that  they 
never  knew  uneafinefs  in  life,  but  what  was  occa- 
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honed  by  the  fuccefs  of  others.  They  were  al- 
ways completely  happy,  or  completely  miferable 
bv  comoarifon.  Poets  laughed  at  all  their  labours 
to  tag  a rhyme  and  their  folicicude  for  works 
which  now  appeared  to  them  in  a proper  light  3 
and  Criticks  owned  that  they  took  too  much  pains 
to  dcftroy  productions  of  fo  periihable  a nature. 

I law  Minifters  of  State,  who  aimed  at  popula- 
rity, not  by  their  aftions,  but  by  paragraphs  in 
newfpapers,  for  which  they  fquandered  the  public 
money.  I aifo  faw,  in  the  various  walks  of  life, 
feveral  perfons  who  had  felt  an  ardent  pafiion  for 
fame,  unbleifed  with  talents  to  deferveit.  They 
repined  at  the  fuccefs  of  others,  but  aimed  at  no 
improvement.  They  gave  themfelves  up  to  envy, 
and  while  they  were  tormented,  they  thought 
they  were  leading  a life  of  literature.  They  de- 
famed, what  they  could  not  imitate.  While  they 
iefifcned  their  contemporaries,  they  thought  they 
raifed  themfelves  ; and  while  the  public  voice  was 
filent  about  them  and  their  works,  they  hoped  to 
grow'  illuftrious,  by  being  the  clandeftine  writers 
of  their  own  panegyrick.  Thefe  unhappy  men 
now  faw  too  late  that  they  ought  to  have  wilhed 
for  an  honed  fame,  or  honed  obfcurity.  The 
Mifer  railed  at  gold  : he  expeCled  that  it  would 
pay  hjm  with  happinefs,  but  he  found  it  infolvent. 
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The  fofter  fex  appeared  upon  this  occafion  ; 
but  the  fimper  of  felf-admiration  no  longer  dis- 
played itfelf.  They  were  not  anxious  about  the 
glols  of  their  fkin,  the  arrangement  of  a curl,  or 
the  difpofition  of  a patch.  The  fnowy  bread: 
ceafed  to  heave  by  rules  of  art,  and  the  fhape  was 
no  longer  tortured  a thoufand  ways,  in  order  to 
look  attractive  in  the  eye  of  man.  The  labours 
of  the  toilet  were  now  defpifed  : each  fair-one 
wondered  how  drefs  could  make  fo  great  a part  of 
the  bufinefs  of  life.  They  were  now  perfwaded 
that  true  beauty  dwells  in  the  mind  ; drums, 
routs,  cards,  and  equipage  were  held  in  con- 
tempt. The  fex  was  afhamed  of  the  falfehood  of 
their  friendfhips,  their  turns  of  coquetry,  their 
di Simulation,  and  all  the  variety  of  female  arti- 
fice. All  agreed  that  they  had  been  diftra&ed 
with  cares  beneath  a rational  creature. 

From  the  paffiorts,  thatd!fcurbourhappinefs,I  was 
rejoiced  to  fee  my  fellow  creatures  relieved;  and 
to  perceive  love,  joy,  and  benevolence,  effacing  all 
traces  of  former  guilt,  gave  me  inexpreffible  de- 
light. But  this  glow  of  rapture,  like  all  things 
fubjecl  to  time  and  mortal  chance,  foon  came  to 
an  end.  I had  been  for  fome  time  troubled  with 
a cold,  and  all  my  wifdom,  like  that  of  Horace  s 
Stoic,  vanifhed  in  a fit  of  coughing.  I then  per- 
ceived 
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ceived  that  I had  loft  myfelf  in  a deep,  and,  per- 
haps, a wild  meditation  : whatever  it  be,  this  mo- 
ral may  be  deduced  from  it,  namely,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  human  life  worth  the  anxiety  it  creates^ 
and  that  it  fhould  be  our  bufinefs  to  fix  thofe  pro- 
penfities  in  our  fouls,  which  we  fhall  have  no  oc- 
casion hereafter  to  wifli  totally  effaced,  and  which 
it  is  probable  we  fhall  be  carrying  to  a higher  de- 
gree of  purity  in  thofe  parts  of  our  exiftence, 
that  lie  concealed  in  futurity. 


# 
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NUMBER  LVI1I. 

Saturday , JVw.  24,  1753. 

/;/  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicer e formas 
Corpora. — ~ 

Ovid. 

rTAHE  chambers  over  my  apartment  in  Gray's- 

ft 

JL  Inn  having  been  unoccupied,  I have  lived 
for  a confiderable  time  in  lettered  eafe,  and  unmo- 
iefted  tranquility.  Thofe  ludden  alarms  of  noife 
and  uproar,  which  too  frequently  occur  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  have  been  for  many  months  en- 
tirely banifhed  : but  my  repofe  has  lately  met 
with  an  interruption  of  fo  pleafant  a kind,  that  I 
have  determined  to  acquaint  my  readers  with  the 
particulars  of  the  incident. 

About  ten  days  fince  a gentleman  entered  upon 
the  upper  chambers.  Ever  fince  I have  been  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  fuch  quick  and  unexpected 
fnocks,  that  it  was  abfolutely  impoffible  for  me 
to  purfue  the  fame  train  of  thought  with  any  de- 
gree of  attention.  I was  yeflerday  morning  pe- 
rufing  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown's  excellent  Poem  upon 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in  which  he  has  art- 
fully combined,  in  their  full  force,  ail  the  argu- 


ments 
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ments  in  fupport  of  that  important  article  of  our 
belief : the  fubjedt:  is  awful,  but  there  is  fomething 
wonderfully  grateful  in  that  variety  of  emotions, 
with  which  the  heart  is  agitated.  Scenes  of  futu  - 
rity  fill  the  imagination,  and  we  are  loft  in  the 
immenfity  of  duration  and  fpace.  As  I fat,  abforbed 
in  contemplation,  1 heard  on  a fudden  a violent 
noife  over  my  head  : the  cieling  trembled  as  if 
ready  to  come  down  ; a violent  convulfion  ihbok 
the  houfe.  Deep  reflexion  fometimes  unbraces 
the  nerves  'to  fuch  a degree,  that  an  unexpected 
noife  ftartles  the  whole  frame,  and  throws  the  fpi- 
rits  out  of  that  placid  ftate,  which  is  requifite  in 
order  to  think  with  calmnefs  and  perfpicuity. 
This  difeompofure  I experienced  upon  fo  many 
occaftons,  and  fometimes  in  fuch  quick  fucceftion, 
that  I judged  it  proper  to  ftep  up  ftairs  to  the 
gentleman,  to  inform  him  of  the  inconveniencies 
which  I buffered,  and  to  beg  of  him  to  manage  his 
affairs  for  the  future  with  lefs  commotion. 

I knocked  two  or  three  times  at  his  door,  but 
receiving  no  anfwer,  and  hearing  him  run  about 
with  great  violence  of  exertion,  I made  bold  to 
walk  in.  A long  entry  lies  before  you  : you  go 
into  the  dining-room  through  a glafs  folding- 
door,  w'hich  was  at  this  time  fhut,  but  the  cur* 
tains  undrawn.  Through  the  window,  I faw  the 
gentleman  pulling  off  his  cloaths  with  the  utmoft 
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eagernefs.  In  an  inflant  he  appeared  in  the  habit 
and  air  of  an  old  woman  delivering  Doctor  Rock's 
bills  upon  Ludgate  hill , Surprized  at  this  change, 
I ftopt  fhort  to  obferve  the  aftions  of  this  extra, 
ordinary  perfonage.  I was  foon  entertained  with 
another  change.  After  frifking  about  the  room, 
and  running  in  circle  within  circle,  with  the  agi- 
lity and  the  gambols  of  a cat  purfuing  its  own 
tale,  he  fhifted  his  cloaths,  and  with  an  air  of  com- 
pofure  walked  about  with  a bafket  on  his  fhoul- 
der,  pronouncing  with  an  audible  voice,  “ Muf- 
“ fins  for  coffee  and  tea,  gentlemen  and  ladies.” 
This  appeared  extremely  whimfical ; he  then  va- 
ried his  drefs,  and  with  a filver  pipe  cried  out 
London  Evening  Reft : after  which  he  threw  away 
his  bundle  of  papers,  fell  down  upon  his  knees, 
laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  looked  up  with  a great 
expreffion  of  joy,  and  then  rifing,  indulged  himfelf 
in  all  the  whimfical  vagaries  of  a man  frantic  with 
fenfations  too  exquifite  to  endure.  In  this  way  he 
continued  for  fome  time  : at  length  he  threw  him- 
felf  into  the  attitude  of  furprize ; he  looked  up  to 
Heaven  j he  clafped  his  hands  5 he  beat  his 
breafl,  and  flood  for  fome  time  plunged  in  the 
lad  defpair.  In  this  fi tuation  he  feemed  to  invoke 
the  gods,  but  in  vain  : he  fixed  his  eves  uoon  the 
ground,  as  if  to  call  up  the  daemons  of  mifehief. 
at  length,  to  my  great  amazement,  he  muttered 

up 
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up  his  fpirits,  took  a turn  or  two  with  wonderful 
celerity,  and  leaped  through  the  pannel  of  a clofec 
door.  He  fell,  it  feems,  into  the  coal-hole.  After 
abfconding  there  for  a fhort  fpace  of  time,  he  came 
forth  with  a fack  of  coals  upon  his  fhoulders, 
which  he  emptied  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  call- 
ing with  fome  earneffnefs,  cc  Below.”  He  bowed 
from  fide  to  fide  with  profound  humility,  plainly 
indicating  by  his  manner  that  a number  of  people 
were  palling  by.  Over  the  head  of  one  of  them 
he  lifted  up  his  fack,  and  pulled  it,  with  great 
dexterity,  about  the  poor  fellow’s  ears,  and  I could 
perceive  that  he  foon  enveloped  his  whole  body 
He  then  placed  his  fack  in  the  middle  of  the  room^ 
with  his  prifoner  in  it,  and  dancing  round  in  fro- 
lick  gambol,  gave  the  poor  man  feveral  fmart 
ftrokes  acrofs  the  back,  which,  you  may  imagine, 
made  him  roar  moil  luftily.  Amidft  this  triumph, 
he  diredled  his  eyes  fparkling  with  joy  to  his  bed- 
room door,  and  gazed  like  an  Indian  at  a ftar.  He 
threw  the  fack  over  his  fhoulder,  and  marched  off 
as  if  he  laboured  under  the  weight.  Having  dif- 
incumbered  himfelf,  he  returned  in  rapture,  and 
drew  from  the  adjoining  room  a pafte-board 
figure,  reprefenting  a lovely  female  form.  He 
was  now  wild  with  tranfport.  After  many  exta- 
tic  movements,  he  waved  his  wooden  fabre : the 
curtains  dropt  * a table  run  upon  caffors  with 

great 
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great  velocity  ; he  placed  a couple  of  chairs,  aixf 
fat  down  with  the  lady.  Though  there  was  not 
a fingle  difh  on  the  table,  he  revelled  in  luxury. 
I faw  him  hold  up  nothing,  and  diffedt  a fowl 
with  the  fkill  of  an  anatomifl.  He  killed  his 
miflrefs’s  hand,  filled  out  the  wine,  drank  her 
health  ; fell  on  his  knees,  and  rofe  in  extacy.  The 
feafons  adminiftered  to  his  palate  : be  eat  cher- 
ries, and  fhot  away  the  flones ; he  fucked  his 
goofeberries,  blew  up  the  fkins,  and  with  a briflc 
ilap  of  his  hand  cauled  a fudden  explofion.  After 
a full  difplay  of  this  manual  eloquence,  he  feemed 
to  enjoy  the  completion  of  his  wifhes  : but  hu- 
man felicity  is  of  fhort  duration.  He  flatted 
away  from  the  table,  and  ran  about  in  agonies  of 
grief,  of  rage,  vexation,  and  defpair,  as  if  fuddenly 
purfued,  exploring  every  paffage,  hopelefs,  with- 
out a chance  of  efcaping.  - Having  tried  every 
avenue,  but  in  vain,  he  advanced  to  the  folding 
doors,  where  I had  in  the  beginning  fixed  my  fla- 
tion.  The  opportunity  feemed  fair  to  make  my 
appearance,  but  I no  fooner  opened  the  place, 
than  he  feized  me  by  the  fhoulder,  and  twirling 
me  round  with  all  his  flrength,  fent  me  reeling 
into  the  furthefl  corner  of  the  room.  He,  mean- 
while, flood  at  a diftance  in  a fit  of  laughter,  and, 
with  one  leg  raifed  and  extended,  flood  pointing 
at  me  with  contempt,  till  at  length  he  gave  him- 

felf 
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felf  a ftroke  on  the  thigh,  ran  out  of  the  room,  and 
drew  the  door  after  him.  I was  glad  to  be  thils 
delivered.  My  troubles  I thought  were  over, 
when,  to  my  great  furprize,  he  opened  a fmall 
cafement-window,  which  was  over  the  door  of  his 
bed-chamber.  From  thence  ffretching  forth  his 
neck,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  he  burft  in- 
to a loud  fit  of  laughter  then  producing  a fquirt, 
he  let  fly  at  me  in  fuch  a manner,  that  I was  foon 
pretty  well  watered  from  head  to  foot.  The  ex- 
clamations which  I vented  upon  this  occafion,  rung 
itich  a peal  in  the  gentleman’s  ears,  that  he  was 
brought  to  a recoliedtion  of  himfelf.  He  came 
down  very  leifurely  from  his  poll,  and  with  a mo- 
deft  air  and  genteel  addrefs,  politely  afked  my 
pardon,  adding,  that  he  was  fo  intent  upon  his 
bufinefs,  he  really  did  not  perceive  that  he  was 
offering  indignities  to  a ffranger. 

Thinking  myfelf  in  the  hands  of  a madman,  1 
was  willing  to  acquiefce  with  his  apology,  but  to 
fatisfy  my  curiofity,  I took  the  liberty  to  enquire 
cf  him,  the  nature  of  his  bufinefs3  and  what  might 
be  his  vocation.  <c  Sir,  faid  he,  will  you  pleafe 
<c  to  be  feated  ? With  regard  to  my  bufinefs,  I 
<c  am  a Pantomime  Poet cc  a Pantomime  Poet ! 

Pray,  Sir,  what  is  a Pantomime  Poet  ?”  He 
ahfwered  with  a fmiie,  cc  A writer  of  pantomime, 

Vtol.  VI.  E “ Sir. 
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fC  Sir.  It  is  a plan  to  which  I have  determined 
<c  to  apply  myfelf : it  is  the  only  way  of  fucceed- 
<c  ing  in  the  prefent  age.  I was  bred  at  Eton 
“ fehool ; from  thence  I removed  to  the  Univer- 
“ fity  : at  both  places  I laid  in  a fufficient  (lore  of 
<c  Greek  and  Latin , but  always  feeling  a particu- 
*c  lar  turn  for  the  Drama,  I directed  my  genius  to 
<c  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  In  each  fpecies  of  wri- 
(e  ting  I have  given  the  finiflfing  hand  to  fome 
“ pieces,  which  have  received  the  approbation  of 
<c  a few  gentlemen  of  known  tafte,  and  perfectly 
“ well  verfed  in  critical  matters.  Encouraged  by 
“ their  opinion  I came  to  town  ; I waited  on  the 
“ Managers,  and  after  much  painful  attendance, 
<c  I find  it  impoflible  to  get  any  of  my  perform- 
“ ances  exhibited.  Mr.  Garrick  has  already,  like 
“ a provident  general,  laid  his  plan  of  operations 
tc  for  two  years,  as  he  allured  me.  For  the  truth 
cc  of  his  afiertion,  he  appealed  to  his  Prompter, 
t(  his  Carpenter,  and  feveral  others,  whom  I did 
u not  know ; but  they  all  vouched  for  him.  I went 
<c  to  the  other  houfe  : Mr.  Rich  is  determined  to 
bring  on  no  new  pieces,  till  we  have  fuchagenius 
“ as  Lem  D’ Ur fey,  cc  I with,  faid  he,  that  we  had 
<c  fuch  a writer  now.”  In  this  fituation  my  pa- 
<c  tience  is  worn  out.  Being,  however,  fertile  in 
4C  expedients,  1 have  refolved  to  cultivate  a fpe- 
<(  cies  of  the  drama,  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
u profitable  to  all  parties/1 

Here- 
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Hereupon  I broke  the  thread  of  his  difeourfe  : 
pray]  Sir,  are  you  determined  to  perform  Harle- 
quin yourfelf?  He  anfwered  in  the  negative  • 
but  as  it  is  a rule  in  writing  to  place  yourfelf  in 
the  fitiiation  of  the  character  for  which  you  are  to 
find  fuitable  dialogue,  he  had  judged  it  not  im-  , 
proper  to  conform  to  the  precept.  In  order  the 
better  to  concert  the  fudden  efcapes  and  changes 
of  drefs,  which  have  fo'pleafing  an  effedb  in  this 
kind  of  poetry*  he  was  pradtifing  over  every  ftrik- 
ing  attitude,  and  every  unexpected  fituation,  that 
he  might  the  better  form  aft  opinion  of  the  plot* 
and  the  feveral  incidents  of  the  marvellous,  which 
he  had  found  it  necefiary  to  introduce.  He  pro- 
deeded  to  inform  me,  that  he  purpofed  calling  his 
firit piece  Harlequin  Triumphant,  or  Poetry 
in  the  Suds.  In  this  performance  the  whole 
race  of  authors  are  to  be  expofed  to  the  derifiori 
bf  the  public.  Harlequin  is  to  crack  a very 
great  number  of  facetious  jokes  upon  their  lh bid- 
ders with  his  wooden  fword.  A poet  is  to  be 
placed  at  a table  with  a beef-flake  laid  before  him* 
to  his  inexprefiible  joy,  when  in  an  inflant,  by 
fome  curious  flroke  of  art,  the  folid  fubilance  is 
to  be  changed  into  a modern  tragedy,  and  Cal- 
vert's Entire  But  wafted  away  from  his  lonainsc 
eyes.  The  Bard  after  this  is  to  be  ducked  in  a 
well*  and  then  tolled  dry  in  a blanket,  while  Mo- 
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ther  Dulnefs  enjoys  the  fprightly  vein  of  mirth, 
happy  to  fee  her  orders  faithfully  executed.  In 
fhort,  the  unhappy  Poet  is  to  undergo  every  in- 
dignity that  human  wit  can  invent  : in  contrail:  to 
this,  Harlequin  is  to  riot  in  luxury  ; the  fpring  is 
to  pour  forth  her  frefheft  verdure  to  charm  his 
eye,  fummer  to  ripen  the  various  fruits  upon  the 
loaded  boushs;  autumn  to  adminifter  the  circling 
glafs,  and  winter  to  expand  the  frozen  furface 
of  the  waters,  that  he  may  fkate  with  dignity,  in 
fight  of  the  allonifhed  audience. 

Though  this  plan  appeared  highly  romantic,  I 
could  not  help  telling  the  gentleman,  that  I made 
no  doubt  but  he  would  find  his  account  in  it.  I 
added,  that  the  fure  way  to  rife  in  the  world  was 
by  gratifying  the  follies  of  the  people.  I hinted, 
that  if  he  could  contrive  to  be  lefs  violent  in  his 
ftudies,  I fhould  take  it  as  a particular  favour,  and 
after  alluring  him  of  my  fincere  wifhes  for  the  en- 
couragement of  his  projedt,  I took  my  leave. 
Ever  fince  this  interview,  I have  been  tolerably 
quiet,  not  hearing  more  than  two  or  three  alarms 
in  a day,  which  mult  be  now  and  then  expected 
from  fo  vigorous  and  warm  an  imagination. 
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NUMBER  LIX. 

Saturday y Dec . 1,  17 53* 

■ Piffis  bellantur  Amazones  armis . 

VlRG. 

IPaid  a viflt,  a few  days  fince,  to  a lady,  for 
whom  I always  entertained  the  higheft 
efceem.  Befides  the  many  good  and  amiable 
qualities,  that  adorn  her  character,  fhe  pofleflfes, 
in  a fupreme  degree,  that  eafy  turn  of  converfa- 
tion,  that  can  intereft  even  in  trifles,  and  foften 
the  auflerity  of  knowledge,  by  giving  it  a familiar 
air,  and  making  her  deepeft  remarks  Aide  into 
her  difcourfe,  as  if  they  found  their  way  by  ac- 
cident, the  carelefs  efcapes  of  an  enlightened 
mind,  not  ufhered  in  by  defign,  for  the  vanity 
of  talking  fentences,  or  the  ambition  of  fhining, 

Mrs.  Mellefont  (for  that  is  her  name)  was  ne- 
ver known  to  have  the  fmallefl:  propenficy  to 
fcandal.  She  knows  what  is  doing  in  the  gay 
world,  but  does  not  chufe  to  be  a retailer  of 
anecdotes.  The  important  knowledge  of  who 
and  who  were  together  at  the  mafquerade;  who 
were  feen  to  interchange  amorous  glances  at  ths 
theatre,  and  who  has  had  an  ill  run  at  play, 
E 3 with 
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with  many  articles  of  the  fame  kind  that  fweli 
the  fcandalous  chronicle,  fhe  is  obliged  to  hear, 
but  fhe  hears  all  with  an  air,  that  fhews  her  un- 
affqdtedly  concerned  for  the  misfortunes  of  her 
acquaintance,  and  the  folly  of  prevailing  fafhions. 
Subjects  of  this  nature  are  never  long  kept  up 
in  her  company.  Malice,  indeed,  loves  to  dwell 
upon  certain  topicks,  and,  as  a French  writer 
expreffes  it,  finds  a ragout  in  detraction : but 
Mrs.  Mellefcnt  has  the  art  of  difappointing  ma- 
lice, without  giving  offence  : in  a manner  pecu- 
liar to  herfelf,  fine  fnifts  the  converfation,  and 
that  fo  imperceptibly,  that  the  attention  of  all  is 
foon  transferred  to  another  objedt.  Politenefs, 
affability,  and  gooa  nature  are  her  charadleriftic 
perfections.  She  is  ready  to  allow  wit  and  beauty 
in  others,  as  well  as  her  own  daughters ; though, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  them 
equalled  by  any  of  their  fex.  The  two  young 
ladies  are  tall  and  graceful  j elegant  in  fhape, 
and  delicate  in  their  features ; extremely  like 
each  other  in  the  turn  of  the  face,  and  ffill  each 
of  them  forming,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  ufe  the 
phrafe,  a different  fchool  of  beauty. 

Harriet  has  the  ffart  of  her  filler  by  near  two 
years.  She  is  about  nineteen,  of  courie  more 
formed,  and  approaching  nearer  to  woman  thaq 

Char ~ 
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Charlotte . She  is  now  in  the  higheft  bloom,  but 
frankly  fays  fne  dreads  the  total  eclipfe,  which  her 
beauty  muft  fuffier  very  fliortly,  when  all  the 
charms,  which  are  at  prefent  budding  forth  in 
the  perfon  of  Charlotte , have  attained  their  full 
perfe<5tion.  Though  Harriet  is  fenfible  of  this, 
fhe  yet  perceives  it  without  any  pronenefs  to 
envy.  On  the  contrary  fhe  rallies  herfelf  with 
great  vivacity,  and  will  fairly  own  that  Hie  is 
upon  the  look-out  for  a man  for  herfelf,  before 
Charlotte  becomes  fo  mifchievous  a beauty,  as 
to  engrofs  the  attention  of  every  beholder,  and 
then,  fays  fhe  cc  I fhall  lofe  all  my  admirers : I 
cc  am,  therefore,  refolved  to  get  married  out  of 
u the  way.n 

At  prefent  die  takes,  the  lead  in  convention, 
and  though  Ihe  does  not  copy  her  mother's  man- 
ner, fne  fhews,  however,  that  (lie  has  benefited 
by  fo  bright  a model.  At  times  fhe  is  the  live- 
liefc  rattle  in  the  world,  but  in  her  wildeft  fallies 
there  is  fo  fweet  a delicacy,  that  I am  convinced 
her  good  fenfe  will  lead  her,  when  fhe  refigns 
her  perfon,  to  imitate  the  gentlenefs  and  mild 
affe&ion  of  her  filler.  Charlotte  does  not  afpire 
to  be  fo  fierce  a beauty  as  Harriet . To  be  mif- 
trefs  of  willing  hearts  is  her  ambition  She  does 
$iot  endeavour  to  kindle  her  eyes  into  that  oUre 
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of  fire,  for  which  many  others  are  remarkable,  but 
unambitioufly  fhe  lets  them  fhine  in  their  own 
native  mildnefs  : if  fhe  captivates  every  heart,  it 
is  without  any  premeditated  defign.  In  fhort,  the 
difference  between  thefetwo  young  ladies  is  this  : 
Charlotte1  s charms  have  a conflant  emanation ; 

Harriet's  are  in  perpetual  exertion. 

• 

I fpent  an  hour  in  the  mofl  agreeable  manner 
with  this  family,  when,  Harriet , in  her  giddy  man- 
ner, gave  a new  turn  to  the  convention,  by  afk- 
ipg  me,  “ Pray,  can  you  tell  me  about  Macklins. 
<c  new  fcheme  ? he  has  left  the  ftage,  they  fay  ; 
<c  what  is  the  man  about  ?”  Not  being  fuffi- 
cjently  in  the  fecret,  the  fum  of  my  anfwer  was, 
that  he  has  built  two  magnificent  rooms,  and  in- 
tends to  furnifh  them  in  an  elegant  manner  j the 
apartment  on  the  grouncl-fioor  to  be  a public 
coffee-room,  and  the  other  for  the  reception  of 
fuch  gentlemen  as  are  ready  to  flake,  or,  as  the 
cafe  may  be,  to  feek  their  fortunes  at  play : and 
thus  the  company  and  their  landlord  will  be  all 
adventurers  ; but  the  latter,  1 feared,  would  fhare 
the  common  fate  of  projectors. 

<f  Well,  I vow  and  protefl,  fays  Harriet , it’s  a 
vexatious  thins  to  fee  how  thefe  men  are  al- 
<c  v/ays  contriving  places  for  their  own  accom- 
modation.  Nobody  thinks  for  us  women.  The 
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c(  odious  things  are  always  herding  with  one  an- 
Cf  other,  and  the  ladies  are  fequeftered,  and  left  to 
<c  themfelves.  Does  not  one  hear  the  men  eter- 
nally  faying  with  an  air  of  indifference.  Ma’am 
<c  I muft  go  to  the  coffee-houfc,  and  fo  they  faun- 
c*  ter  away  with  that  janty  carelefs  air,  that  never 
cc  fails  to  provoke  me  ? Well,  I with  the  women 
fc  would  agree  to  have  a coffee- houfe  of  their 
(C  own ; it  would  be  the  fweetefl  revenge.  I 
cf  would  have  it  an  exclufive  club  ; no  man  to  be 
“ admitted.  I don’t  know  what  to  fay  as  to  huf- 
“ bands ; but  they  will  not  defire  admittance. 
cc  And  as  to  lovers,  what  Should  be  done  ? Pofi- 
<c  tively  exclude  them : the  men  will  be  fo 

Cf  humbled,  and  will  fo  beg  and  pray  : it  will  do 
<f  charmingly;  don’t  you  think  fo,  filler?  It 
<c  will  fo  tantalize  the  creatures,  to  fee  us  going 
cc  into  a place  where  none  of  them  can  gain  ad- 
“ mittance.  They  will  be  proud  to  wait  at  the 
<c  door  to  hand  us  to  our  chairs;  and  it  would  be 
<c  fuch  a pleafure  to  meet  one’s  acquaintance 
tc  without  going  constantly  in  a formal  drefs  to 
<c  routs  and  drums.  Mr.  Ranger , you  mull  give 
us  an  helping  hand  ; give  us  an  elfay  upon  it, 
<c  you  wild  devil.”  With  this  Hie  tapped  me  on 
the  Shoulder,  in  her  lively  manner,  and  infilled 
with  all  the  rhetoric  of  a beautiful  romp,  that  I 
Should  propofe  her  Scheme  to  the  public. 


The 
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The  idea  of  a lady’s  club  Teemed,  at  the  firfc 
view,  to  be  attended  with  infjperable  objec- 
tions. The  men,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  gainers 
by  the  number  of  cofFee-houfes  always  open  for 
their  reception.  To  people  of  bufinefs,  who  have 
bargains  to  drive,  and  the  courfe  of  exchange  to 
fettle,  fuch  places  may  be  of  ufe  ; but  at  the  St. 
'James’s  end  of  the  town,  I am  fure  it  is  otherwife. 
Take  a view  throughout  the  city  of  Weftminfter * 
and  how  are  the  cofFee-houfes  filled  ? With 
bucks,  bloods,  rakes,  and  others  of  the  like  de^ 
fcription.  From  their  manners  you  can  acquire 
nothing,  except  a fwagger  in  the  gait,  a drunken 
totter,  a noily  riotous  deportment,  a volley  of 
oaths,  and  a toLal  breach  of  all  decorum.  The 
loungers  form  another,  and,  perhaps,  the  mod:  nu- 
merous clafs.  Gf  thefe  what  fwarms  abound  in 
every  quarter  of  the  town  ? And  what  a melan- 
choly fpeclacle  do  they  exhibit  ? We  fee  them 
weary  of  thcmfelves,  oppreffed  with  langour,  lili- 
lefs  for  wane  of  fomething  to  do,  and  unking  even 
under  the  load  of  nothing.  Their  minds  are  in  a 
Rate  of  flagnation,  and  not  a breeze  brufhes  over 
the  pool,  to  give  it  motion.  They  look  at  a newf- 
paper  for  want  of  t : ought,  and  they  lay  it  down 
with  equal  infenfibiiity.  Were- an  idea  to  pene- 
trate their  heads,  they  would  wonder  what  is  the 
matter  with  them.  They  count  the  clock,  and 
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never  refled  that  the  hours  are  patting  away, 
which  will  be  hereafter  imputed  to  them.  A life 
like  this  can  hardly  be  faid  to  rife  above  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  offuch  men  that  Seneca  has  faid,  They 
die  before  they  begin  to  live 3 and  Sailufi  empha- 
tically tells  us,  that  their  life  and  death  are  of 
equal  moment  3 for  men  are  filent  about  both. 

For  this  whole  tribe  of  ufelefs  beings,  whom 
true  poetry  has  lately  called,  i(  The  infolvent  te- 
cc  nants  of  incumber’d  fpace,”  we  are  indebted  to 
thofe  receptacles,  called  coffee-houles.  The  bold 
and  forward  have  no  other  place  to  figure  in.  It 
is  there  that  the  old  and  peevifh  negled  their  fa- 
mily affairs  for  the  good  of  their  country.  They 
follow^ ikefpear' s precept,  fC  Get  thee  glafs  eyes, 
fc  and,  like  a fcurvy  politician,  fee  things  that  are 
“ not.”  It  is  there  that  the  gamefter  pafies  his 
time  from  fix  in  the  evening  till  feven  the  next 
morning,  wearing  himfelf  out  in  the  fervice  of 
the  four  Kings  of  thofe  mighty  empires,  Spades, 
Clubs,  Hearts,  and  Diamonds.  I have  lately 
vifited  fome  of  thefe  temples  of  fortune.  At  the 
Crown  coffee-houfe  in  Bedford-row , I faw  faces  of 
pare  and  anxiety.  The  deepeft  filence  prevailed, 
at  times,  however,  difturbed  by  a rich  old  gentle- 
man, who  feemed,  by  fome  right,  which  I did  not 
underftand,  to  infult  the  reft  of  the  company.  His 
phrafeology  refembled  Swift's  Polite  Converfation. 
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If  he  made  a bett,  <f  Here,  fays  he,  I have  a guinea 
<c  that  my  wife  knows  nothing  of.”  If  he  played  a 
rubber,  he  had  his  vulgarifms  for  every  turn  of  the 
game  : upon  the  lofs  of  a trick,  fc  Oh  ! my  G-d, 
ic  quoth  Nanny  Sayer>  what  a whore  am  I !”  If 
lie  won  the  trick,  cc  You,  Mr.  Quibus ; Nomina- 
tive, Quibus,  Quobus,  Quodbus,  and  fo  forth/ 
This  was  thought  humour,  and  the  company 
looked  as  if  they  were  palling  a pleafant  evening. 
I adjourned  to  Slaughter's  in  St.  Martin's  lane,  and 
there  fat  down  to  obferve  the  flratagems  of  the 
game  of  chefs.  The  players,  however,  foon  broke 
©rr  in  a violent  quarrel.  Monfieur  D'Onion  hap- 
pened to  approve  of  the  flruggle  made  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  againft  the  arbitrary  meafures 
«>f  the  Clergy  : fC  Parblieu  ! faid  he,  de  Huger ots 
“ may  be  reilore  : if  I fee  dat  day,  I die  wid  plea- 
fi  lure  ; for  I have  facrifice  my  eflatc  of  five  hun- 
e:  dred  livre,  de  rent,  for  my  religion.”  Monfieur 
jyEchalotte  (the  oppolite  party)  took  him  up 
ihortly  : “ Monfieur  D'Onicn,  fat  right  have  you 
*c  to  make  de  man  of  confequence  ? My  father 
c(  give  up  his  eflate,  avec  droit  de  chaffe .”  <c  But, 
faid  Monfieur  D' Onion , Cf  my  eftate  was  better 
<f  Dat  may  be,  replied  T>' Echallote , but  not  avec 
“ droit  de  chaffe .”  The  difpute  grew  violent,  and 
this  afylum  of  refugees  was  foon  in  fiach  common 
tlon,  that  I was  glad  to  retire. 


I have 
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I have  fince  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  coffee- 
houfes,  and  not  being  able  to  perceive  any  advan- 
tages arifing  to  the  men,  who  frequent  them,  I 
tremble  for  the  confequences  that  may  follow, 
fhould  a rendezvous  of  the  fame  kind  beeftablifhed 
for  the  ladies.  The  graces  of  the  lex,  1 fear,  will 
be  laid  afde.  The  town  will  fwarm  with  pretty 
libertines,  and  mafculine  beauties.  What  fhould 
we  fay  of  a memorandum  -book  at  the  bar,  con- 
taining meffages  in  the  following  file  ? 

i(  Lady  LaJl-Jiakes  came  according  to  appoint- 
tf  ment  to  meet  Lady  Betty  Modijh ; is  gone  to 

hear  Shuter  give  the  London  Cries $ will  be  here 
c£  again  aft£r  the  play,  when  (lie  will  be  glad  to 
<c  have  a party  of  piquet  with  Lady  Betty , and 
<f  Ipend  the  remainder  of  the  evening.” 

cc  Mifs  Madcap  called  hereabout  fix  o’clock,  in 
C{  hopes  of  feeing  Mifs  Limber-tongue ; is  gone  to 
a confult  Mrs.  Sermon  in  Naked-boy  alley , after 
£C  which  fhe  intends  to  fee  Harlequin  Ranger , and 
<c  will  call  here  again.  Begs  Mifs  Limber -tongue 
<£  will  leave  word  where  fhe  may  be  heal'd  of.” 

<c  Mifs  Lai  tie  aid  begs  to  fee  Mifs  Graz'eairs, 
“ has  a million  of  things  to  fay  to  her,  and  parti- 
“ culaily  fomething  fhe  heard  iaf  night  at  Lady 
££  Rurlyburly  sB 
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Such  proceedings  threaten  a revoiuti6n  of  the 
manners,  in  its  nature  violent,  but,  perhaps,  of 
fhort  duration.  I remember  a Greek  comedy,  in 
which  the  men,  with  common  confent,  abandon 
their  town,  and  leave  it  to  a republic  of  women  : 
but  they  foon  return  and  befiege  the  place.  A 
female  club,  from  which  the  men  are  excluded/ 
may  have  the  fame  effect.  The  ftate  of  feparation 
will,  probably,  be  found  intolerable,  and  both  fexes 
may  be  brought  together  upon  proper  terms.  I 
am  therefore  willing  to  try  the  experiment,  and  for 
that  purpofe  have  drawn  the  following  regula- 
tions. 

Rules  for  the  Female  Club . 

J.  That  each  lady  pay  one  {billing  at  the  bar/ 
whether  fhe  drink  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  capil- 
laire,  citron- water,  or  ratifia. 

2.  That  Actreffes  may  be  admitted,  to  the  end 
that  the  ladies  may  learn  the  fecrets  of  the 
Green-room,  and  thereby  become  as  good  cri- 
tics as  the  men. 

3.  That  no  lady  fhall,  upon  any  account,  be  fuf- 
fered  to  brag  of  her  amours,  that  infamous 
practice  being  thought  fit  for  the  men  only. 

4.  If  any  lady’s  cap,  ruffes,  or  lace  fhould  be  torn1 
in  a quarrel,  the  firft  affailant  fhall  pay  to  the 
injured  party  the  milliner’s  bill. 

£•  If 
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j.  If  any  lady  is  difcovercd  with  a pair-royal  of 
aces  in  her  pocket,  (lie  fhall  be  expelled  the 
club,  with  as  much  ftri&nefs  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened at  White  s. 

6.  If  any  hufband  fhould  fend  in  for  his  wife,  he 
fhall  be  obliged  to  prove  that  he  endeavours  to 
make  home  agreeable,  and  in  default  thereof, 
his  meffage  fliall  be  treated  with  contempt. 

7.  Should  any  young  lady,  who  is  thought  hand- 
fome,  offer  herfelf  to  be  chofen  into  the  club  by 
ballot,  a fingle  white  ball  fliali  be  fufficient,  it 
being  improbable  that  a real  beauty  can  obtain 
that  favour  from  more  than  one  of  her  lex. 

If  any  lady’s  hufband  makes  it  his  cuflom  to 
flay  out  all  night,  the  wife  fhall  be  at  liberty  to 
do  the  fame,  and  what  the  hufband  fays  to  the 
contrary  fhall  be  null  and  void. 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER  LX. 


Saturday,  Bee.  8,  1753* 

Mendici , mini,  balatrones , hoc  genus  crane. 

Hor. 

To  the  AUTHOR. 

Sir, 

IT  is  the  obfervation  of  Congreve,  that,  where- 
ever  Wit  is,  it  is  always  contriving  its  own 
ruin.  Of  this  truth  there  are  in  the  world  a num- 
ber of  melancholy  inftances.  If  we  fearch  for 
the  caufe,  the  folution  will  not  be  attended  with 
much  difficulty. 

To  fucceed  in  life  is  generally  the  effect  of  pru- 
dence, or  to  exprefs  myfelf  with  more  precifion, 
of  moderate  paffions,  and  a fedatenefs  of  mind, 
that  canpurfue,  with  fteadinefs,  what  it  conceives 
to  be  good,  and  avoid  what  has  the  appearance  of 
evil.  To  this  end  it  is  enough  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  one  Angle  paffion  the  reft  cannot  be  held 
too  much  in  fubje&ion.  Let  the  defire  of  private 
advantage,  or  felf-intereft  prevail ; let  the  love  of 
lucre  be  a keen  and  a&ive  principle ; and  if  the 
mind  in  every  other  refpeft  is  lulled  in  apathy, 

the 
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the  pcrfon  fo  formed  by  nature  will  find  at  the 
foot  of  the  account  a confiderable  ballance  in  his 
favour.  His  progrefs  may  be  (low,  but  at  the 
long  run  will  be  fin  e.  Genius  is  not  required  in  the 
ordinary  track  of  bufinefs  : on  the  contrary,  a 
comfortable  fhare  of  dulnefs  is  mod  likely  to 
thrive.  With  the  man  of  lively  parts  the  cafe  is 
different  : he  talks  and  reafonsfrom  the  perceptions 
of  his  underdanding,  but  a£ts  with  the  violence  of 
his  paffions.  The  man  of  prudence  is  often  pur- 
blind : he  fees  but  a little  way  before  him,  and, 
for  fear  of  dumbling,  walks  with  timidity. 
Genius  has  more  extenfive  views,  a greater  variety 
of  objects,  and  a larger  horizon.  It  looks  abroad 
from  an  eminence  ; furveys  the  didant  fcene,  and 
never  thinks  of  the  tangling  weeds  that  lie  be- 
neath, to  obflruft  the  way.  Add  to  this,  the 
chief,  and,  too  often,  the  only  intered  of  genius, 
is  applaufe,  not  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  The 
man,  who  has  quicknefs  and  vigour  of  mind,  is 
amply  paid  if  you  admire  him  5 and  admiration  is 
fo  cheap  a recompenfe,  that  blockheads  are  ever 
ready  to  part  with  it.  Gentle  dullnefs  loves  a 
joke,  and  wi  t aims  at  nothi  ng  more,  content  wi th  the 
laughter  it  excites.  The  object  of  the  man  of  bufinefs 
is  tochafe  away  his  cares,  and  he,  who  has  talents  to 
divert  his  company,  thinks  the  louded  laugher  his 
Vol.VI.  F fincered 
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fincereft  friend  : but,  unhappily,  there  is  not  x 
word,  in  the  compafs  of  the  Englifh  language, 
more  grbfsly  abufed  than  the  term  Friendfhip. 
As  matters  are  now  managed,  it  means  no  mor2, 
than  that  men  eat  together,  game  together ; are 
grave  and  merry,  drunk  and  lober  together,  with- 
out taking  an  intereft  in  each  others  affairs,  or 
feeling  a concern  for  their  mutual  happinefs.  I 
believe  every  day’s  experience  will  point  out  nun> 
bers,  who  are  the  dupes  of  convivial  mirth,  and 
fancy  that  they  have  friends,  when  in  fact  they 
have  only  bottle-companions.  In  the  courfe  of 
my  obfervation  I have'  marked  a particular  cha- 
racter, that  falls  more  egregioufly  into  this  error, 
than  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  character  I mean 
is  that  of  The  Comical  Fellow,  or  The  Agree- 
able Devil,  or  The  Man  of  Humour,  or  The 
Genius,  or  by  whatever  name,  (for  many  names 
will  fait  him)  you  may  pleafe  to  diftinguifh  the 
perfon,  whom  a cheerful  flow  of  fpirits,  and  a 
quick  circulation  of  ideas,  confpire  to  render  an 
entertaining  companion. 

The  CoM'ICal  FELL0w,ris  in  high  requeft  among 
all  his  acquaintance:  different  parties  at  th t Shake- 
fpear,  the  Bedford- Arms,  the  King’s  Anns,  and 
other  places,  are  vying  with  each  other  to  have 
him  the  matter  of  the  joke.  He  is' without  doubt 
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the  fitted  creature  in  the  world  to  kill  an  hour 
with,  the  rtierry  droll  has  fuch  a variety  of  chat, 
and  fuch  a deal  of  humour  in  telling  a dory.  But 
while  the  Son  of  Gaiety  is  happy  in  the  careffes 
of  all,  this  fecret  misfortune  attends  him  ; he  has 
not  any  where  procured  the  lead  degree  of  edeem, 
becaufe  it  is  too  well  known  that  he  has  net  a 
fingle  virtue  under  the  fun.  He  would  at  any 
time,  according  to  the  common  faying,  rather  lofe 
his  friend  than  his  joke.  No  obligation  can  bind 
him  ; he  lafhes  all  alike,  for  ever  upon  the  look 
out  for  fome  incident,  which,  by  a perverfion  of 
cireumdances,  or  by  a few  touches  of  mimickry, 
or  by  fome  other  adventitious  aid,  may  be  worked 
up  into  a dory  for  the  entertainment  of  the  next 
company  he  goes  into.  On  this  account  The 
Agreeable  Devil  is  held  in  contempt ; but  the 
vivacity  of  his  imagination  will  not  afford  him 
leifure  to  think ; his  vanity  is  gratified  by  the  ap- 
plaufe  he  meets  with,  while  his  finances  run  to 
wade  in  the  company  of  men,  who  have  nothing 
in  view,  but  to  brighten  the  mid,  that  rifes  from 
the  cares  and  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

I will  venture  to*  affirm,  that  few  evils  are  more 
epidemic,  than  this  rage  of  being  an  High  Fel- 
low. Of  the  many  bankruptcies,  which  fill  the 
columns  of  the  Gazette , few  arefo  much  owing  to 
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lolTes  in  trade,  as.  to  the  pitiful  ambition  of  difco'- 
veringa  vein  of  humour.  When  once  the  fober 
Cit  becomes  the  ringleader  in  wit  and  frolick  fefli- 
vity  ; when  once  he  has  learned  to  elevate  and Jur- 
prizey\\\s  fhop  a flumes  a gloomy  afpeft,  and  book- 
keeping is  a dull  employment,,  unfit  for  men  of 
finer  fenfations.  Accordingly  the  man  ofbufl- 
nefs  exchanges  his  Ledger  for  Joe  Miller:  in  pur- 
suit of  mirth  he  flies  to  the  tavern,  where  he 
cracks  his  joke,  and  thrice  he  enjoys  the  laughy 
and  thrice  repeats  the  pun.  In  a little  time,  his 
name  is  inferted  in  the  Gazette : his  former  com- 
panions (hake  their  heads : cc  He  was  a wag,  a< 

merry  man * a Comical  Fellow  \ buf  buflnefs 
* is  a ferious  thing.”- 

Poor  Jack  Spatter  ! he  is  at  prefent  the  mod  re- 
markable of  all  The  Agreeable  Devils  1 have 
ever  known.  Jack  does  not  want  a fhare  of  na- 
tive humour  : he  drefles  up  a flory  at  fecond  hand 
with  luch  additional  touches,  that  a man  is  fre- 
quently as  muck  entertained  as  if  he  Had  not  heard- 
it  before,  or  had  not  himfelf  told  it  to  the  merry 
droll  the  preceding  day.  For  it  is  often  the  di- 
verting rogue’s  trick  unwittingly  to  faflen  with- 
femetking  high  upon  the  very  perfon,  who  at  firft 
fupplied  him  with  the  fubjedl.  And  then  The 
Genius  is  fuch  a mimick ! nothing  can  efcape 
him.  A Cat,  a Dog,  a Monkey,  a Manager,  a? 

Burletta • 
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Burletta  Girl,  a Woodward,  a Garrick,  all  muft  un- 
dergo the  touches  of  his  humorous  imitation,  and 
mean  while,  the  company,  whores,  waiters  and  all, 
do  fo  laugh,  and  fo  fhake  their  Tides,  that  life  is 
quite  flat  and  infipid  without  Jack  Spatter . But 
in  this  world,  where,  as  Moliere  fays,  on  donne  rien 
pour  rien , where  every  thing  mull  be  paid  for,  it 
cannot  but  prove  very  expenfive  to  be  thus  afpir- 
ing  in  company  3 and  the  vanity  of  Spatter  ex- 
tends to  expence,  as  well  as  wit  and  humour. 
How  many  fhifts  have  I known  him  make,  that 
he  might  difplay  his  vivacity  at  the  tavern  ! A 
turtle-feafc  was  fometime  fince  fixed  at  the  King's 
Arms  in  Gornhill,  and  Spatter  was  invited  to  make 
one.  Cf  A turtle-feaft,”  fays  Jack,  <c  very  well  ! 
u it  can't  be  better  : citizens  laugh  heartily  when 
“ their  bellies  are  full.  I’ll  certainly  go  : but 
<f  how  to  pay  my  reckoning  ! There's  Title-page, 
<c  the  bookfeller;  he  likes  a touch  of  my  humour. 
<c  He’ll  tip  me  two  guineas  for  an  epilogue  : I’ll 
“ write  one  for  him  : let  me  fee  what's  here  ? 
“ Dry  den's  Mifcellany  ! I’ll  tranferibe  one  from 
<c  this.” — No  fooner  faid  than  done,  for  Jack  has 
quick  parts,  and  away  he  fets  out  towards  Fleet  - 
fir  cet.  He  meets  his  friend  Humdrum  at  Temple- 

bar  3 reads  the  piece  to  him,  to  fliew  what  a Comi- 
cal Devil  he  is 3 Humdrum  admires  it  3 Jack  for- 
gers that  he  ftole  it,  and  admires  it  more  3 touches 
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two  guineas  from  Title-page , and  who  but  he  at 
the  turtle-feaft  ? A majquerade  requires  fome- 
what  a larger  capital.  He  writes  a pamphlet  from 
Hale  materials,  and  receives  five  guineas.  A jant 
to  Tunbridge , in  the  fumnier  feafon,  with  fome  lo- 
vers of  wit  and  humour,  could  not  but  be  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Spatter : he  fits  down  and  writes  a 
farce ; and  becaule  Fielding  % Coffee-bouje  Politician 
is  not  very  likely  to  be  adled  again  on  either  of 
our  flages,  what  does  the  merry  wag  do,  but  he 
takes  the  character,  gives  it  anew  name,  makes  a 
little  alteration  in  the  feene,  where  the  Politician 
reads  the  newfpapers,  and  inftantly  Genial  Jacoby 
and  a warm  third  day,  equip  the  Genius  for  Tun- 
bridge. Thus  is  the  RIigh  Fellow,  the  Aimable 
Fripon,  perpetually  fpending  the  income  of  his 
brain,  and  torturing  his  invention  in  endeavours 
to  live  with  thofe,  who  have  fortunes  to  fupply 
their  expences,  and  do  not  entertain  the  lead: 
lentiment  of  friendfhip  for  their  merry  companion. 
They  court  him  fpr  his  humour,  but,  in  ferious 
matters,  they  never  confult  him,  aware  of  his  indif- 
cretion  : to  their  friendfhip  they  never  receive 
him,  for  they  know  his  treachery.  What  will  be- 
come of  him,  when  he  has  played  all  his  tricks, 
and  when  his  {lories  are  worn  threadbare,  I trem- 
ble to  think,  and,  as  if  his  misfortunes  were  now 
p refen  t,  I cannot  help  crying  oiit,  cc  Alas,  popr 
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c<  Torick  ! I knew  him,  a fellow  of  infinite  jeft : 
fC  where  be  your  gibes  now  ? Your  flafhes  of 
ct  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  fet  the  table  on  a 
(f  roar?  Quite  chop-fallen  !” 

My  fancy  has  pictured  this  Rene  of  diftrefs  fo 
ftrongly,  that  I wifh  fome  means  could  be  devifed 
to  avert  the  impending  evil.  An  ingenious  gen- 
tleman, whom  I have  the  pleafure  of  knowing, 
propofed  fome  time  fince  a fcheme  for  an  Hospi- 
tal for  decayed  Poets.  Suppofe,  in  imitation 
of  this  laudable  defign,  an  hofpital  were  to  be 
r-aifed for  decayed  Comical  Fellows.  I cannot 
but  think  the  plan  deferves  encouragement.  For 
my  own  part,  I am  willing  to  give  the  profits  of 
this  paper  towards  carrying  it  into  execution.  Mr. 
Garrick  and  Mr.  Rich  will,  I dare  fay,  contribute 
on  their  parts  an  annual  benefit  towards  fo  ufeful 
a charity,  the  objefts  of  which  may  be  admitted 
as  follows. 

It  being  certified  to  us,  that  the  bearer,  A.  B. 

((  was  an  Agreeable  Devil,  and  entirely  ruined 
<c  himfelf  by  endeavouring  to  keep  company  with 
<c  men  of  fortune,  who  countenanced  him  merely 
*f  as  their  jefter,  you  are  hereby  djredted  to  admit 
*c  the  faid  unhappy  pleafant  creature  into  the  hof- 
<c  pi tal  for  Decayed  Comical  Fellows,  London* 

Signed  by  tzvo  Directors.” 
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Should  this  propofal  take  effedl,  I fhall  rejoice 
at  being  inftrumental  in  the  redemption  of  fo 
many  diverting  creatures  from  utter  mifery.  It 
would  be  melancholy  to  reflect  that  he,  who  often 
enlivened  even  the  fprightly  Champaign,  might  be- 
come miferably  witty  in  an  alehoufe,  or  be  a jok- 
ing hoot-catcher  at  an  inn,  and  tell  your  honour  a 
ftory,  while  he  is  diverting  your  legs  of  their  lea- 
thern incumbrance.  I fhall  therefore  hope  that 
all  true  lovers  of  humour  will  promote  a fcheme^ 
calculated  to  prevent  the  diftrefs  of  thofe,  who. 
ruin  themfelves  to  divert  their  company. 

I am,  Sir,  your  conftant  reader, 

CRITO. 
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NUMBER  «LXL 

Saturday , Dec.  15,  1753^ 

• — — Utinam  rente  are  liceret 

Ad  veteres  fines,  et  mania  pauperis  And . 

Claud. 

To  the  A U T H O R. 

S I R, 

I Cannot  agree  with  you,  or  your  correfpondent 
(who  on  the  tenth  of  laft  month  thought  pro- 
per to  fecond  your  argument)  in  the  pofition* 
which  you  have  both  laid  down,  in  favour  of  mo- 
dern times,  as  I conceive,  to  the  difadvantage  of 
the  ancients,  and  no  lefs  injurious  to  the  interefts 
pf  truth  and  virtue.  Your  hypothecs,  in  my 
opinion,  remains  unfupported  by  either  facts  or: 
reafon. 

Norwithftanding  that  air  of  gravity,  which 
tuns  through  both  your  performances,  I muff  take 
the  liberty  to  fuppofe,  that  under  the  mafic  of 
irony  you  have  concealed  an  opinion  diametrically 
oppofite  to  what  you  have  advanced.  For  a fyftem 
fo  wild  and  chimerical  there  is  no  other  way  of 
accounting.  And  even  upon  this  fuppofition  I 
c apnot  think  you  juftifiable.  There  is  a paffage 
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in  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
man manners,  \%hich  might  have  occurred  to  you  ; 
and  if  it  had,  a little  reflexion  would  have  taught 
you  to  treat  fo  important  a fubjedt  in  a very  diffe- 
rent manner.  Nemo  illic  vitia  ridet , fays  thejgreat 
Roman  hiftorian,  nec  corrumpere  et  corrumpi Jdeculum 
vccatur . Vice,  it  feems,  in  thofe  uncivilized  re- 
gions excited  indignation.  The  levity,  that  con- 
fiders  it  as  a fubjedt  of  mirth  and  raillery,  was  not 
as  yet  in  fafhion.  To  laugh  at  that,  which  calls 
for  efficacious  remedy,  is  mere  quackery  in  mo- 
rals ; and,  like  all  phyfical  quackery,  leaves  the 
difeafe  untouched,  or,  perhaps,  more  inveterate 
than  ever.  It  may  be  faid  that  taxes  and  game- 
laws  have  fo  engroffed  the  legiflature  for  a feries 
of  years,  that  there  has  been  little  leifure  to  coun- 
teract vice,  and  reform  the  manners.  If  that  be 
lb,  ft  is  the  crifis  of  national  depravity.  When  a 
people,  fays  Livy,  can  neither  bear  their  vices,  nor 
'the  application  of  adequate  remedies,  they  are  upon 
the  verge  of  ruin.  It  is  the  duty  of  a moral  writer 
not  to  compound  with  vice  for  the  fake  of  wit  or 
idle  merriment.  For  my  own  part,  your  whole 
account  of  modern  times  appeared  to  me  no 
better  than  wilful  mifreprefentation,  and  I went 
immediately  to  fee  the  reverfe  of  the  medal.  That 
was  near  at  hand.  I found  it  in  Gulliver* s Voyage 
to  Brohdingnagi  where  the  Emperor,  after  hearing 
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a fimooth  apologift  for  the  manners  cf  this  coun- 
try, pronounces  our  hiftory  to  be  no  better  than  a 
heap  of  confpiracies,  rebellions , murders , majj acres 
revolutions,  banifhments , the  very  worft  cffeffs , that 
avarice,  fattion,  hypocrify,  perfidioufnefs , cruelty,  rage , 
madnejs,  envy , luft,  and  nmlice,  and  ambition,  could 
produce . • 

I could  not  help  faying  to  myfelf,  Here  is  a 
writer,  who  deals  in  bold  truth,  and  holds  up  to 
the  world  its  own  form  and  image.  I then  turned 
to  the  comparative  view  of  a Roman  and  a modern 
fenate.  It  made  too  deep  an  imprefTion.  I felt 
for  my  country,  and  with  great  anxiety  of  mind 
went  to  reft,  when  I had  the  following  vifion,  pro- 
ceeding, as  I fuppofe,  from  the  agitation  of  my 
fpirits. 

1 thought  I was  embarked  on  a voyage  round 
the  world,  but  with  what  view  I am  not  certain, 
It  was  either  to  find  the  longitude,  a new  mineral, 
or  a flipper  of  the  bark  of  a tree  for  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Being  in  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  we  were 
thrown,  in  the  night-time,  by  diftrefs  of  weather, 
upon  an  ifiand  unknown  to  the  fhip’s  crew.  While 
they  were,  next  morning,  all  hands  at  work 
to  get  off  the  fhip,  1 adventured  up  the  country. 

J had  not  journeyed  far,  when  I perceived  that  I 
was  among  the  people  of  Brobdingnag . As  they 

had 
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had  before  feen  one  of  my  fpecies,  I was  freed  from 
ihe  difagreeable  eircumftance  of  being  flared  at, 
and  lhewed  about,  in  the  manner  we  do  a tall  man 
or  a fhort  woman  in  England.  I was  conduced 
without  delay  to  the  office  of  the  Mintfter  of 
State,  and  foon  after  to  the  Emperor’s  prefence.  As 
I entered  the  room,  he  burft  into  a fit  of  laughter, 
which  made  me  think  of  myfelf  with  great  con- 
tempt. His  Majefty  fentfor  an  interpreter,  and, 
on  his  arrival,  placing  me  on  a table,  began  to 
queftion  me  concerning  the  hate  of  Europe , and 
that  of  Great  Britain  in  particular.  He  afked  me 
whether  the  fame  vices  were  hill  in  fafhion  among 
us,  more  efpecially  whether  that  lift  of  enormities, 
which  Gulliver  had  mentioned  to  him,  hill 
continued  in  praflice;  fuch  as  robbing,  ft  eating* 
cheating, , pimping , for/ wearing , flattering,  fuborning^ 
forging , gaming , lying , fanning , hectoring. , votings 
fcribbling , flar-gazh?^ j poifoning , whoring , canting  % 
libelling,  free-thinking,  and  the  like.  I told  him 
they  flourished  with  as  much,  if  not  more  vigour, 
than  ever,  and  that  two  of  them,  gaming  and  li- 
belling, encreafed  and  gathered  ftrength  every  day; 
that  there  are  feveral  in  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain  who  profcffiedly  live  by  them,  and  had  no 
other  means  of  fubfiftence.  To  carry  on 
gaming  with  alacrity,  I mentioned  feveral  fo- 
eieties,  that  meet  with  a deflgn  upon  one  another’s 
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pockets.  I took  great  pains  to  giveTome  idea  of 
the  games  in  vogue.  I added,  thattthe  hours  or- 
dained by  nature  for  repofe,  are  fpent  in  painful 
vigils,  and  with  an  i'ndurtry,  th^r  feems  to  aim  at 
nothing  lefs  than  die  ruin  of  health,  reputation, 
and  fortune.  I ftated  the  pernicious  confequencesy 
that  attend  the  habit  of  gaming,  and  in  particu- 
lar mentioned  it  as  the  caufe  of  frequent  Suicide. 
His  Majefty  defired  me  not  to  tell  him  a lie.  Na- 
ture, faid  he,  fhrinks  back  from  dertrutrtion,  and 
that  any  man  fhall  voluntarily  rufh  upon  it,  is  al- 
together incredible.  I allured  him  of  the  fadt,  and 
defcribing  a piftol  as  well  as  Y could,  obferved, 
that  the  horrid  deed  is  generally  performed  by 
a brace  of  bullets  difcharged  at  fome  part  of  the 
head  by  the  force  of  that  powder,  which  Gul- 
liver had  mentioned  to  him.  The  Emperor  here 
fetched  a groan,  that  founded  in  my  ears  like 
thunder.  I could  not  dilTemble,  that  the  ladies 
are  as  much  addicted  to  play  as  the  men,  divert- 
ing themfelves  as  fart  as  poliible  of  all  the  natural 
stffe&ions,  and  thole  amiable  qualities,  that  conrti- 
tute  the  peculiar  ornament  of  the  fex. 

Of  Libelling  the  account  I gave  was  without 
referve,  but  in  nothing  exaggerated.  I took  no- 
tice of  what  is  called  the  liberty  of  the  prefs, 
being,  in  fadt,  no  more  than  a right  of  doing  that, 
without  a licence,  for  which  we  are  afterwards  ac- 
countable. 
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countable,  if  the  a<fl  be  immoral,  or  of  a tendency* 
to  public  or  private  mifehief.  Men,  in  this  re- 
flect, as  in  many  others,  are  left  free  agents,  but 
their  conduct  is  imputable  to  them.  The  prin- 
ters of  nevvfpapers  understand  it  differently.  The 
liberty  of  doing,  what  is  blamelefs,  they  conceive 
to  be  a right  to  do,  what  is*  wrong.  The  materials 
of  truth  afford  but  a fcanty  fupply,  not  fufneient 
to  ftirnifh  one  column  of  a paper.  For  the  reft 
invention  muff  be  tortured,- and  when  that  faculty 
is  once  let  loofe*  every  quarter  of  the  globe  is  laid 
under  contribution.  But  to  commit  ravages  in 
every  place,  without  merty,  requires  a number  of 
hands.  For  this  purpofe^  the  printer  retains  in 
his  pay  a fett  of  fcribblers,  who  in  their  garrets 
write  letters  from  foreign  parts,  and  prowl  about 
at  home,  feeking  whom  they  can  devour.  Hence 
enfues  a general  maffacre  of  characters.  Nor 
rank,  nor  merit,  nor  fex,  nor  age  is  fpared.  The 
perfons  employed  in  this  deffructive  work,  ought 
to  be  at  the  plough  or  the  anvil.  Fid:  is  often 
fee mending  a pen,  who  might-  be  ufeful  in  mak- 
ing Whitechapel  needles.  The  wages  of  defa- 
mation are  better  than  the  King’s  pay,  and  for 
that  reafon  government  is  often  in  want  of  fol- 
tiiers,  while  the  town  abounds  with  critics  without 
a tincture  of  learning.  The  art,  by  Much  thefe 
men  fucceed  in  their  vocation,  is  attended  with 
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little  difficulty  : they  know  that  envy  and  hatred, 
malice  and  treachery  are  interwoven  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  human  mind,  and  he  who  belt  can 
gratify  thofe  malignant  paffions,  is  fure  of  the 
greateft  number  of  cuftomers.  The  coarfeft  ftile 
anfwers  the  purpofe.  To  convince  the  Emperor 
of  this  truth,  I took  out  of  my  pocket  one  of 
onr  daily  papers,  and  at  the  fame  time  hap- 
pened to  drop  another  printed  fheet,  which  I en- 
deavoured to  recover  in  great  hafte  and  fome  con- 
fufion.  A few  articles  of  news  abundantly  fatisfied 
the  Emperor’s  curiofity.  He  then  defired  to- 
know  the  contents  of  the  paper,  which  I haddropt- 
by  accident.  This  was  Mr.  Pond' s lift  of  the  le- 
veral  horfes,  that  had  run  at  a Newmarket  meet-* 
rng.  His  Majefty  laughed  heartily  at  the  whim- 
ficalnefs  of  the  conceit,  but  wondered  that  Miv 
Pond  would  fay  the  thing,  which  was  not.  I af- 
fured  him  of  the  truth  of  the  account,  and  added, 
however  incredible  it  might  appear,  that  boys, 
who  fweat  themfelves  down  to  a certain  weight, 
ride  at  tire  fuil  ftretch  of  their  horfes  (peed,- to  de- 
cide wagers  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  ; and  that 
the  moft  eminent  peers  of  the  realm  frequently 
ride  their  own  matches  in  the  face  of  the  world* 
making  no  better  appearance  than  common 
jockies  and  grooms.  To  be  a fpeftacle  to  the 
people,  upon  thefe  occafions,  is  no  di (grace  to 
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the  proudeft  lord  in  the  kingdom.  I could  not 
help  addings  that  on  the  approach  of  a race-week* 
1 have  known  the  mod:  important  bufinefs  of  the 
nation  fufpended,  that  the  miniflers  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  fhewing  how  capable  they  are, 
if  rightly  employed,  of  being  moft  excellent  pofl- 
boys.  As  I uttered  thele  words,  I perceived  up- 
on his  Majefty’s  countenance  a fmile  expreffive  of 
the  moll  mixed  fenfation  I ever  beheld.  Con- 
tempt, indignation*  and  ridicule  were  blended  to- 
gether in  proportions,  that  played  alternately,  and 
iometimes  with  their  united  force3  upon  every 
feature  of  his  face.  After  a paufe,  he  afked  me 
whether  miniflers  of  flate  were  not  often  chofen 
from  the  body  of  the  nobility,  and  whether  any 
care  was  taken  of  the  education  of  fuch  perfons 
fince  he  had  converfed  with  Captain  Gulliver  ? I 
told  his  Majefly*  that  no  form  of  education  was 
held  necefiary  : to  qualify  a nobleman  for  the  firit 
offices,  it  is  fufficient,  that  by  the  fplendor  of  his 
living,  by  the  boroughs  under  his  influence,  and 
the  number  of  his  cooks,  he  can  keep  a great 
many  adherents  and  dependants  in  his  train  ; that 
in  his  younger  days  he  called  himfelf  a Whig,  head- 
ed mobs,  and  burnt  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the 
Pretender ; that  he  has  learned  to  promife,  and  to 
break  his  promife  with  dexterity ; and  that  he 
knows  in  apt  time  how  to  give  a few  yards  of 
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blue  ribbon  to  one,  of  red  to  ano  her,  and  gree  . to 
a third.  Thefe  are*  the  qualifications  of  a minifies 
and  with  thefe  he  may  keep  his  place,  when  age 
has  impaired  his  faculties,  governing  by  jobbs  at 
home,  fending  blockheads  to  prelide  in  colonies 
abroad*  advancing  broken  gamblers  to  prefer- 
ment, fecuring  majorities  to  vote  away  the  national 
money,  and  from  fuch  expedients  aflu tiling  the 
name  of  a ftatefman. 

The  Emperor  paufed  for  a fhort  time,  and  then 
put  feveral  queftions,  which  I anfwered  without 
difguife.  Of  parliaments,  their  eleflions,  and 
their  conduct*  I could  fay  nothing  that  varied 
from  Captain  Gulliver' s account.  That  trick  and 
chicane  were  banilhed  from  our  courts  of  law*  was 
more  than  I could  pretend  ; nor  could  I venture 
to  aflert  that  the  rights  of  men  were  always  de- 
termined upon  the  real  merits.  I confeded  that 
for  want  of  a fingle  word,  and  fometimes  a fingle 
letter  in  an  indidhnent,  the  word  malefadlors 
ef  aped ; and  of  thofe,  that  were  eonvidted  of 
fraud  and  pei  jury*  many  were  f nt  to  foreign  pro- 
vinces, in  order  to  fow,  in  places  too  remote  from 
authority,  the  feeds  of  treachery  and  future  mif- 
chief.  Our  religious  fe&ariev  I was  obliged  to 
admit,  continue  to  live  in  mutual  animofity,  their 
faces  decked  with  fmiles,  and  their  hearts  enve- 
nomed againfl  eaui  other. 
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In  praife  of  our  philosophers  nothing  could  be 
urged.  I mentioned  fome,  that  affe£ted  to  be- 
lieve the  Exigence  of  a God,  and  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  yet  hanged  or  fhot  themfelves : 
others,  who  denied  both  thofe  important  articles, 
relying  for  their  virtue  upon  the  pride  and  dignity 
of  human  nature,  and  by  their  actions  proving, 
that  felf-intereft,  where  there  is  no  fenfe  of  obli- 
gation, will  be  always  found  a motive  too  pre- 
vailing. 

I explained  the  nature  of  Brokers  and  Con- 
tractors, and  enlarged  upon  feveral  other  to- 
picks.  The  hiftory  of  divorces  took  up  much 
time  : but  the  Emperor  was  now  out  of  humour, 
as  he  faid,  with  fuch  a catalogue  of  vices.  By  a 
perfon,  who  entered  the  room,  we  v/ere  informed 
that  the  fhip,  in  which  I came,  was  got  off  the 
rocks,  and  ready  for  fea.  In  compliance  with  my 
requeft  his  Majefby  permitted  me  to  return,  with 
much  condefcenfion  wifhing  me  a good  voyage, 
and  adding  with  fome  Spleen,  <f  My  little  friend ^ 
tc  as  I formerly  faid  to  Captain  Gulliver , your  com- 
<c  try  men  are  the  moft  pernicious  race  of  little  odious 
tc  vermin , that  ever  crawled  upon  the  face  of  the 
<c  earth” 

I was  glad  to  revifit  my  companions.  We  fee 
fail  with  a favourable  wind^  and  meeting  but  few 
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accidents  on  our  voyage,  we  came  in  adhort  time 
fafe  to  anchor  in  the  Downs.  In  this  manner  I 
doled  the  adventures  of  a night,  not  without  re- 
fle&ingi  as  foon  as  I waked,  that  the  fup*  ority  of 
the  moderns  over  ancient  virtue,  is  the  extrava- 
gance of  paradox. 
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NUMBER  LXII. 

Saturday , Be c.  22 , 1753. 

• — - Nil  dulcius  eft  bene  quam  munita  tenere 
Edita  do  Sirin  d fapientum  temp  la  ferena . 

Lucret. 

IN  a former  paper  I took  occafion  to  make  my 
readers  acquainted  with  that  celebrated  aca- 
demy, called  the  Robin  Hood  Society,  I am 
pleafed  to  find  that  the  arts  and  fciences  flourifh 
in  this  learned  feminary,  and  that  moral,  as  well 
as  natural  philofophy,  continues  to  make  the  mod: 
rapid  advances.  I attended  the  debates  of  the 
initiated  on  Monday  laft,  and  perceived,  with  in- 
ward fatisfaclion,  that  the  feat  of  rational  enquiry, 
de  quolibet  ente , of  metaphyficks,  occult  qualities , 
and  Jubftantial  forms , is  now  fixed  in  Butch er- 
Row.  In  imitation  of  Sprat fs  hiflory  of  the  Royal 
Society,  I have  fome  thoughts  of  collecting  toge- 
ther the  annals  of  this  refpeCtable  afiembly,  the 
members  of  which  have  nothing  fo  much  at  heart, 
as  the  difcovery  of  truth.  Sir  Francis  Bacon's 
noble  projeCt  for  the  advancement  of  learning, 
together  with  the  Novum  Organum  of  that  Colum- 
bus in  literature,  may  now  be  laid  afide,  configned 
for  ever  to  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  The  Aca- 
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demus  of  Socrates,  and  the  Lyceum  of  Aristotle^ 
are  wholly  eclipfed  by  this  modern  inditution. 
All  degrees  and  ranks  of  men  crowd  to  this  place. 
The  love  of  knowledge  has  pervaded  every  bread, 
infomuch  that  wifdom  fcorns  all  didin&ion  of 
ptrfons,  and  we  may  now  hear  an  imfhod  dioe- 
maker  rejudge  the  works  of  creation ; a taylor,  out 
at  elbows,  demondrate  that  a remnant  of  all  Jhall 
be  faved ; an  attorney,  who  has  lod  his  Instructor 
Clericaljs,  brings  writ  of  error  againd  revelation; 
a Philomath  from  Aeerdeen  fet  forth  the  danger 
of  lawn  fleeves  to  both  church  and  date ; and  a 
cobler  folve  a knotty  point,  and  fettle  the  mod 
abdrufe  fpeculation.  It  is  here  that  the  moral 
government  of  the  univerfe  is  called  in  quedion, 
and  the  fitnefs  of  things,  and  the  eternal  rule  of 
right,  are  either  edablidied  or  refuted,  according 
to  the  different  genius,  the  tempers,  and  com- 
plexions of  the  feveral  difputants.  In  the  courfe 
of  their  academical  exercifes,  the  dudents  are  fre- 
quently obferved  to  make  fuch  vigorous  applica- 
tion to  certain  pewter  pots  lying  before  them,  and 
to  draw  from  thence  fuch  copious  draughts,  that 
it  is  by  many  imagined  to  be  at  lad  difcovered, 
that  the  ancients  were  midaken,  when  they  fup- 
pofed  Truth  to  be  in  the  bottom  of  a well ; this 
coy  and  retired  goddefs,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Robin  Hood  Society,  being  to  be  found  at  prefent 
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in  the  bottom  of  a pot  of  porter.  Certain  it  is,  the 
noble  fydem  of  free- thinking  is  here  difplayed  in 
its  genuine  ludre.  The  deiftical  writers,  and  the 
minute  philofophers  of  every  denomination,  are 
in  great  vogue  with  the  members  of  the  academy. 
Hobbs , Chubby  Mandeville , and  Spinoza , are  in  cur- 
rent reputation.  The  preachers  of  Boyle's  letdure, 
with  Locke , Berkley , and  others  of  that  (lamp,  are 
in  no  degree  of  credit.  At  the  lad  meeting  of  this 
learned  body  I heard,  with  adonifhment,  the  mod 
profound  points  treated  by  the  profedbrs  with  an 
air  of  convi£tion,  that  diewed  how  familiar  thefe- 
veral  profedbrs  were  with  the  deeped  fecrets  of 
nature.  They  called  to  my  mind  the  philofophi- 
cal  difputes  defcribed  by  Milton  : 

Others  apart  fat  on  a hill  retir'd 
In  thoughts  more  elevate , and  reafon'd  high 
Of  Prcvid  nce>  Fo re- Knowledge , Willy  and  Fate , 
Fix'd  Fatey  Free  Willy  Fere- Knowledge  abfolutey 
And  found  no  end,  in  wand' ring  mazes  loft . 

But  this  will  appear  more  fully  from  the  follow- 
ing debate,  with  which  I fhali  fill  up  the  remain- 
der of  this  day’s  paper. 

Robin  Hoed  Society , Dec.  17,  1753. 

At  fix  this  evening  the  members  began  to  af- 
femble.  They  fpent  their  time  in  various  modes 
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of  contemplation,  Rich  as  fleeping,  dozing,  fnore- 
ing,  whirling,  drinking,  and  yawning,  till  feven, 
when  the  President  made  his  public  entry,  through 
a lane  of  Under-Graduates.  Having  taken  pof- 
felfion  of  his  chair,  he  began  with  a clear  and  au- 
dible voice — cc  Silence,  gentlemen — Pray,  gentle- 
cc  men,  be  filent — Gentlemen,  here  are  two  quef- 
fC  tions  to  be  read  to  you  for  your  approbation, 
<f  before  they  .an  be  inferted  in  our  book  of  Free 
<c  Enquiry 

Whether  Englijh  quartern  loaves  are  not  better  than 
French  bread?  Signed  Antigallicus* 

<c  You  that  are  for  its  being  a queftion,  hold  up 
cc  your  hands — (hands  up) — You  that  are  againft 
cc  it,  hold  up  yours  (hands  up ) The  majority  is 
“ for  it.  The  other  quell  ion  is. 

Whether  religion  is  conftftent  with  the  genius  of  a 
trading  nation  ? Signed,  Lovegold . 

cc  You  that  are  for  it,  hold  up  your  hands  (all  up ) 
c‘  it  mull  be  a queftion.” 

Firft  Member . What  do  you  throw  down  the 
porter  for  ? 

Second  Member . It  was  only  an  accident. 

Firft  Member*  An  accident  ! I have  it  all  in 
my  Ihces. 
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Prefident . Pray,  gentlemen,  be  Silent:  pray, 
gentlemen,  don’t  laugh.  Are  all  the  gentlemen 
ferved  with  porter  ? — Gentlemen,  the  firft  ques- 
tion is.  Whether  there  is  in  the  natural  or  moral 
world  fuch  a thing  as  evil , and  if  there  be>  what  is 
the  origin  of  evil?  Signed,  Manly. 

Is  Mr.  Manly  here  ? If  he  is,  I wifh  he  would 
anfwer. 

Manly . Sir,  the  queftion  is  mine,  and  my  rea- 
fon  for  propofing  it  is,  becaufe  1 am  afflidled  with 
the  gout,  the  ftone,  the  gravel,  and  a complica- 
tion of  diforders.  I want  to  know,  as  I was  al- 
ways an  enemy  to  French  claret,  why  I Suffer  So 
much  phySical  evil  ? and  having  lent  fifty  pounds 
to  an  ungrateful  fellow,  who  has  made  off  with 
mv  money,  why  moral  evil  has  been  allowed  to 
take  place  ;n  the  world  ? and  whether  it  would 
not  fhew  a more  juft  and  benevolent  difpofition  of 
matters  and  things,  if  1 was  free  from  the  gout, 
and  my  money  paid  back,  as  of  right  and  juftice 
it  ought  l 

PreftderJ.  Do  you  chufe  to  Speak,  Sir  ? — Do 
you  r — You  ? — Does  any  gentleman  in  this  row 
chufe  to  give  his  thoughts  ? 

William  Crofslegs . ( a t ay  lor  without  buttons  to 

his  coat ) It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  things 
are  ail  going  wrong.  The  cauSe  is  not  So  very  re- 
mote, but  he  that  will  look,  may  See  it.  From 
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the  introduction  of  Italian  operas  we  may  date 
the  whole  of  the  mifchief-  I am  an  enemy  to  all 
modern  harmony.  I believe  in  a pre-eftablijhed 
harmony , and  the  cafe  of  die  pr<e- Adamites  may  be 
proved  to  a demonstration.  And  the  gentleman 
who  preached  laft  Sunday  at  the  Tabernacle — 

Prefident.  Time,  fir:  your  fand  is  run  out. 
Do  v’ou  chufe,  fir  ? 

Timothy  Meek . ( a cabinet  - maker , with  a wife 
and  Jeven  children  ft arving)  When  I think,  Mr; 
Prefident,  of  thofe  horrible  times,  when  perfec- 
tion was  carried  on  in  the  bowels  of  the  land  ; 1 
cannot  come  down  fo  low  as  the  gentleman  who 
fpoke  laft.  Operas,  to  be  fure,  may  be  accounted 
among  the  eviis,  that  add  to  the  grievances  of  the 
public.  No  man  is  more  ready  to  declare  againft 
thofe  unnatural  fhews,  contrived,  for  the  moft 
part,  by  people  ignorant  of  every  principle  of 
compofition.  They  know  nothing  of  counterpoint . 
Now  counterpoint  is  the  art  of  placing  different 
notes,  fo  that  they  may  found  together  in  true  har- 
monic order.  Mufick,  Sir,  confifts  of  melody  and 
harmony  : but  melo4y  is  the  regular  progrefficn 
of  a fingle  part,  and  harmony,  is  the  union,  the 
full  accord  of  different  parts.  And  fo  much,  Sir, 
for  Italian  operas.  But  when  I think  of  faggots 
lighted  up  in  Smithfield,  of  fires  blazing,  and 
men,  women,  and  children  confumed  in  the  flames, 
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I fay,  Sir,  when  I think  of  this  barbarous  tragedy, 
am  I to  wade  a thought  upon  Italian  operas  ? I 
have  read  in  Eachard’ s hiftory— 

Prefident.  Time,  Sir. 

Ifaac  Inftep  ( a Jhoemaker , whofe  cuftomers  are  all 
leaving  him , hecaufe  they  can  get  no  work  out  of  his 
hands ) I have  confidered  the  quedion,  Mr.  Pre- 
fident, for  this  week  pad,  as  well  as  my  friend  who 
ipoke  lad,  and  I fancy's  I have  come  at  the  very 
Seal  of  it,  and  I'll  now  lay  my  All  before  ye,  and, 
as  a body  may  fay,  you’ll  find  I have  taken  the 
right  meafure  of  the  fubjeft.  The  tanners.  Sir, 
do  the  whole  mifchief,  and  if  the  tricks  played  by 
them  in  the  articles  of  bark,  and — 

Prefident,  Mr.  Profound , do  you  chufe  to  fpeak? 

Mr.  Profound.  Sir,  I have  amotion  to  make. 

A Member . Sir,  you  mud  at  prefent  fpeak  to 
the  quedion. 

Several  Members . The  quedion  ! the  quedion  ! 

Prefident.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don’t  laugh.  The 
prefent  quedion  mud  be  militated  before  any 
other  quedion  can  be  received. 

Mr.  Profound.  Mr.  Prefident, — a — I think, — • 
I think,— a — Mr.  Prefident,  that  you  have  all 
been  wrong-headed  in  this  debate  ; — I believe 
they  have  not  read  Quintilian , and  of  courfe  have 
not  correct  minds — a — Mr.  Prefident, — I never, 
for  my  own  part,— looked  into  the  vitals  of  the 
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dead  languages,  but  there  is  a gentleman,  who 
tells  me  what  Quintilian  fays  in  the  beginning  of  a 
chapter,  and  then  I can  think  with  the  author,  and 
find  out  the  reft  of  his  meaning.  If  I hear  but 
one  fentiment,  that  is  clue  enough  for  me.  Sir, — 
I have  more  imagination  than  I can  difpofe  of.  In 
the  prefent  debate  there  is  a Trinity  of  circum- 
ftances,  that — a — a — make  up  a Vefuvius — or — a 
—a — a Mount  Mtna , as  I may  fay,  in  the  mind. 

P ref  dent.  Time,  Sir. 

Mr.  Profound.  Pray,  Sir,  why  are  you  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  my  thoughts  ? 

Prejident.  Sir,  the  Rules 

Mr.  Profound . But,  Sir,  every  difcourfe  fhould 
have  a beginnings  a middle , and  an  end.  I have  not 
got  to  the  beginning  : and  fo  I move  for  five  mi- 
nutes more.  I am  to  fpeak  upon  an  important 
quecion : now  fpeaking,  as  Quintilian  fays,  has 
different  modes.  An  orator,  Sir,  (in  a very  hufky 
tone ) fliould  have  a filver  voice.  An  orator  fhould 
fhew  ( rubbing  the  fweat  from  his  forehead ) that  he 
has  lived  among  gentlemen  : and  that  (fcratching 
his  arm-pit ) that  he  has  had  a polite  education. 
And  now,  Sir,  to  the  point.  Read  the  queftion. 
Sir.  ( queftion  read ) Law  ! what  is  law  l what 
is  obligation  ? All  things  have  their  laws  : that 
candle  has  its  law.  The  philofopher  of  Malmf- 
bury 
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Prefident . I am  forry  your  time  is  out. 

Witwould.  And,  Sir,  my  patience  is  out.  With 
difficulty  I furvived  the  lad  five  minutes,  and  fo, 
Mr,  Prefident,  we’ll  do  with  him,  as  he  does  with 
Quintilian:  when  once  he  has  told  us  a fentiment, 
for  the  future,  we'll  think  the  reft  for  him. 

P reft  dent.  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  laugh.  Does 
any  gentlemen  there  chufe  to  fpeak  ? Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon,  it  is  with  you. 

Mr.  Macpherfon.  I do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman's  rafoning  be  reet,  about  Quintilian , and 
as  to  the  philofopher  of  Malmfbury  he  has  left  us 
in  the  dark.  Others  have  mentioned  Italian 
Operas,  and  I agree  with  them  ; they  are  exotic 
productions,  and  will  never  thrive  in  Britain.  But, 
Sir,  operas  of  our  genuine  manufacture  ought  to 
be  received.  I am  of  opinion  that  Allan  Ramfay 
fet  to  mufick  by  the  Philarmonic  focietv  at  Dumfer- 
lin , will  exceed  the  fqueaking  of  Italian  eunucks. 
The  mufick  of  the  north  is  your  only  mufick.  It 
received,  I grant,  fome  advantages  from  David 
Rizzio.  We  have  now  in  the  north  feveral  pi:et  y 
poets,  and  for  true  paftoral  they  excell  Theocritus . 
And  you  ken,  Sir,  that  in  aw  things  you  may  look 
to  the  north  for  perfection  : from  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed  to  'Johnny  Grots  it  is  a nation  of fcho- 
lars  and  of  poets.  And  as  1 faid  juft  now,  you  fee 
that  in  aw  things  the  North-Britons  are  excellent. 

For 
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’For  the  rufHes,  there  is  Mrs.  Mac-Cloud  in  Bond- 
ftreet ; for  the  law,  there  is  the  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh ; for  true  conftitutional  principles,  you 
have  there  the  belt  politicians,  and  if  one  part  of 
the  family  is  wrong,  the  other  is  fure  to  be  right. 
For  the  mathematicks,  you  have  Mac  Gregor , who 
is  efteemed  better  than  Newton  ; and  for  the 
fhoes,  you  have  Mac  Aulfs  blacking  ball.  So 
you  fee  that  in  aw  things- — - 
Prefident . Time,  Sir. 

Macphcrjon . You  fee  that  in  aw  things— 
Prefident . Pray,  gentlemen,  be  filent. 
Macpherfon.  And  for  the  origin  of  evil  you  can 
go  no  higher  than  the  Revolution  ; though  fome- 
thing  like  amends  has  been  made  by  the  acceflion 
Britain  has  gained  by  the  Union. 

Prefident , Order,  Sir : you  muff  obferve  order. 
— As  to  my  fentiments,  gentlemen,  upon  this 
quefiion,  it  is  now  late,  and  I fhall  endeavour  to 
be  very  concile.  Matter — motion — cogitative — 
incogitative — -blind  chance — mind — directing  in- 
telligence— Epicurus — concourfe  of  atoms — his- 
tory of  human  opinions — Pythagoras — Galileo 
imprifoned  for  the  damnable  herefies  of  the  Co- 
pernican  fyftem. — Gentlemen,  it  is  late:  1 with 
you  all  a good  night. 
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NUMBER  LXIII. 

Saturday , Dec.  29,  1753. 

Mult  a renafcentur^  qua  jam  cecidere , cadent  que^ 

S$uce  nunc  funt  in  honore , vocabula^fi  volet  ufus, 

£)uem  penes  arbitrium  ejl  & jus  & norma  loquendi. 

HoRi- 

To  the  AUTHOR. 

S I R, 

THE  languages  of  all  nations  have  ever  been 
in  a flate  of  fluctuation.  Old  words  have 
fallen  into  obfcurity,  new  ones  have  ftarted  up, 
and  modes  of  phrafeology  have  varied,  often 
without  neceffity,  frequently  without  any  other 
caufe  than  caprice,  falfe  tafte,  or  the  natural  in- 
conftancy  of  the  human  temper,  not  content  with 
what  is  fit  and  ufeful,  feeking  fomething  better, 
and  generally  finding  what  is  worfe.  Of  this  in- 
ability complaints  have  been  made  in  every  age 
by  men,  who  had  the  honour  of  letters  at  heart. 
The  diCtion  of  the  Romans  is  now  like  to  lafl  rill 
time  fhall  be  no  more  ; yet  we  find  that  Horace  was 
aware  of  fhis  decay  of  old  words,  and  the  coinage 
of  new.  in  ieveral  pafTa^es  of  his  writings  there 
are  ihort  refieClions  upon  this  uncertainty  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  poet  always  delivers  himfelf  with 

regret. 
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regret.  Words,  he  fays,  have  their  feafon  : they 
fall  like  leaves,  and  yield  their  place  to  a new  fuc- 
ceflion  : like  young  perfons,  they  flourifh  for  a 
time,  and  then  are  heard  no  more.  Nothing  can 
be  more  juft  than  this  comparifon.  It  may  be 
added,  that  as  young  men,  in  their  bloom  and  vi- 
gour, are  faid  to  be  upon  town , it  is  the  fame  with 
words  : they  are  alfo  upon  town  for  a time ; they 
foon  die  away,  and  fink  into  oblivion.  I have  of- 
ten thought,  that  a weekly  bill  of  words  would  not 
be  unentertaining;  and  that  if  a regiftcr-ofhce  were 
kept  for  the  purpofe  of  recording  the  birth  and  bu- 
rial of  words,  as  they  happen  to  fpring  up  and 
fade  away,  we  might,  from  fuch  an  eftablifhment^ 
expeft  a hiftory  of  language  of  great  ufe,  not  only 
to  contemporary  writers,  but  to  the  future  corp- 
mcntator  and  antiquarian.  A diftindtion  might 
he  made  to  mark  a kind  of  fex  in  words,  that  is  to 
fay,  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  ladies,  and 
which  to  the  men.  Damnation  I take  to  be  of 
male  extraction : p/haw  ! a fiddlefticld s end  ! are 
perfectly  female.  Upon  this  plan  the  weekly  bill 
might  ftand  in  this  form. 


Born  this  week  { 3°°  j Buried  f ¥ales.  4C0 

iremales  900  J tTemales  990 


Total  1200 


Total  1390 


Dccreafed  in  the  burial  of  words  this  week  57. 
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If,  for  the  fatisfadtioii  of  the  curious,'  a lift  were, 
made  of  the  feveral  terms,  that  are  born,  and  die 
away,  with  a ffiort  account  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  each,  whether  born  of  honeft  parents  in  Eng - 
land  or  Ireland , what  company  it  kept,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  Papift  or  Proteftant,  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  bean  agreeable  addition  to  this  ver- 
bal hiftory.  To  this  might  be  added  an  account 
of  all  expreffions  naturalized,  with  the  objedtions 
of  the  learned,  who  ffiouldfrom  time  to  time  pro- 
teft  againlt  the  incorporating  of  fo  many  foreign- 
ers with  the  natives  of  this  land*  A work  like 
this  would  yield  fatisfadtion  to  the  curious,  and  if 
not  of  efficacy  to  prevent  the  inftability  of  our 
language,  it  would  at  leaft  difplay  the  gradual 
Heps  towards  improvement  or  final  deltrudtion. 
For  my  part,  1 have  ever  confidered  the  perma- 
nency of  our  language  as  of  greater  confequLnce 
than  the  flocks,  of  whatever  denomination.  For 
this  reafon,  I ffiould  be  glad  that  fome  means  were 
devifed  to  hinder  the  diction  of  Bacon , Shakefpearey 
Milton , and  Hooker , from  being  covered  with  the 
ruft  of  time,  and  rendered  ufeiefs  by  the  quaint 
prettinefs  of  modern  innovation.  I never  could 
read  the  following  beautiful  lines  without  particu-* 
lar  fenfibility. 

So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  defign'd 

Some  bright  idea  of  the  mafters  mindy 


Where 
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Where  a new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command , 
And  ready  nature  waits  upon  his  hand ; 

When  the  ripe  colours  J 'often  and  unite , 

And  fweetly  melt  into  juft  jhade  and  light ; 

When  mellowing  years  the  full  perfection  give. 

And  each  bold  figure  juft  begins  to  live  ; 

\ The  treacherous  colours  the  fair  art  betray. 

And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away. 

I feel,  with  uneafinefs,  that  fomething  like  this 
may  be  the  fate  of  Dry  den,  Pope,  and  Aadifon.  To 
prevent  fo  fatal  a mifchief,  the  Dielionary,  which 
the  erudition  of  Mr.  Johnfon  is  now  preparing  for  the 
public,  may  hereafter  be  found  of  ufe.  In  aid  to 
that  defign,  I have  been  for  fome  time  planning  a 
di(5lionary  of  fuch  words,  as  appear  ro  me,  from  a 
concurrence  of  various  caufes,  moll  likely  to  fall 
into  oblivion.  To  forward  this  undertaking, 
I have  annexed  a fpecimen,  not  as  yet  reduced  in- 
to alphabetical  order,  but  drawn  out  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  convey  home  idea  of  the  intended 
work.  The  whole,  when  compjeated,  may 
prove  a proper  companion  to  the  Spectator,  the 
fiatler,  and  all  the  works  of  morality,  which  have 
been  publilhed  in  this  country.  -Fo ferity  may 

derive  from  it  fome  faint  notion  of  what  is  meant 
in  many  places,  when  the  total  change  of  man- 
Vol.  VI.  H ners 
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ners  has  made  the  defcriptions  obfcure,  the  allu- 
fions  flat,  and  the  moral  unintelligible. 

Specimen  of  an  English  Dictionary. 

Creature.  A term  to  flhew  our  contempt  of  any 
perfon  whom  we  diflike ; chiefly  ufed  by  the  ladies. 

Thing.  Very  often  ufed  to  imply  our  diilike, 
but  chiefly  to  figmfy  our  higheft  approbation. 
Thus  it  is  faid  of  a fine  lady,  <c  She’s  the  very 
<c  thing,”  or  of  a young  fellow,  f<  O,  Ma’em,  he’s 
sc  the  very  thing;”  and  fometimes  with  limita- 
tion, “ Very  well,  but  not  the  thing.” 

Patriot.  A man  who  fpeaks  againfi:  the  Court 
till  he  gets  a place  or  penfion,  and  till  then  loves 
his  country  out  of  fpite. 

Honeft.  From  the  Latin  word  Honejlum,  which 
among  the  Romans  implied  whatever  is  fair  and 
honourable:  Incoftum  generojo  peftus  honeft  o.  The 
word,  now  warped  from  its  original  fenfe,  imports 
gaming,  drinking,  and  debauchery  of  every  fort. 
Thus  we  fay  of  a man  addidted  to  all  fafhionable 
vices,  <f  he  is  an  Honejl  Fellow .” 

Good-Nature.  An  old  Englijh  word  much  in  ufe 
with  our  anceftors. : it  is  plain  that  it  carried  fome 
allufion  to  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  thole 
times,  but  there  is  no  tracing  it  to  its  fource. 

Religion . An  old  EngliJJj  word  for  the  worfhip 
of  a Supreme  Being.,  and  the  practice  of  focial  du- 
ties 
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tics  : probably  a cuftom  known  to  the  ancient 
Druids. 

Humbug.  A lye. 

Worth . Originally  it  meant  the  laudable  qua- 
lities of  the  mind  ; at  prefent  confined  to  a man's 
fortune.  Thus  a fcoundrel  of  fifty  thoufand  is  a 
man  of  worthy  and  an  honed  man  in  indigence  is 
vjorth  nothing*. 

Party.  Formerly  fignified  divifions  in  the  date; 
at  prefent  a jaunt  to  Vauxhall , Bedlam , Church , or 
any  place  of  diverfion. 

T* ragedy.  A name  by  which  Shakefpear , Otway , 
and  fome  others,  entitled  their  dramatic  writings  : 
the  moderns  retain  the  word,  but  the  thing  itfelf 
is  vanifhed. 

Comedy . Probably  a piece  in  which  our  rude! 
ancedors  reprefented  the  follies  and  characters  of 
the  age  : nothing  of  this  fort  is  at  prefent  known 
amongd  us. 

Damned.  When  priedcraft  prevailed  in  this 
country,  the  people  were  frightened  with  drange 
ideas  of  Hell , or  a place  of  torture,  where  the  de- 
parted fpirits  of  bad  men  v/ere  fuppofed  to  be 
confined.  At  prefent  it  fignifies  the  highedpraife 
we  can  confer.  Thus  we  fay,  cc  A damned  fine 
<c  woman;  a damned  good  dinner;  a damned 
c<  fine  fellow  ; a damned  high  thing." 

Drum . An  indrument  of  warlike  muiic  ufed 
H a 
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at  the  march  of  an  army,  or  in  time  of  battle  to 
animate  the  foldiery  : hence  Riled  by  Shakejpear 
the  fpirit -ftirring  drum . It  has  not  been  ufed  to 

any  pnrpofe  by  the  Englijh  fince  the  days  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough . In  its  metaphorical  fenfe 

•it  means  a party  of  cards.  ( Vide  Rout ) 

Friendjhip . An  old  Englijh  word  importing  the 
complex  idea  of  affedtion  and  efteem  between  two 
or  more  perfons,  founded  upon  fvmpathy  of  tem- 
per, and  congenial  habits  of  virtue.  ( Vide  Virtue ) 
This  cuftom  was  totally  abolished  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II.  and  few  or  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  difcovered  ever  fince. 

God.  The  ancient  Druids , it  is  probable  from 
all  hiftorians,  imagined  that  a Governing  Mind 
fuperintended  the  diredtion  of  the  Univerfe,  and 
the  term  God,  it  is  not  unlikely,  fignified  that  Su- 
preme Intelligence  ; but  fince  it  has  been  happily 
found  out,  that  every  thing  was  made  by  Chance , 
or  that  Nature  ( Vide  Nature ) produced  every 
thing  we  behold ; and  fince  the  properties  of 
matter  have  been  fufticiently  difcovered  by  Lord 
Boiingbroke  ana  others,  the  term  God  is  totally  ex- 
ploded, as  merely  exprefiive  of  fome  chimaera, 
which  has  no  exiftence. 

Modefty.  Alludes  to  fome  cuftom  among  the 
ant ient  Britijh  ladies. 


Earth - 
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Earthquake . A party  at  cards.  ( Vide  Rout , 
Drum , Hurricane) 

Fajhionahle . A polite  term  for  all  the  vices 

that  can  be  thought  of. 

Nature . It  is  often  called  plafitc  Nature,  uni • 
verjal  Nature , &c. : fuppofed  to  be  fuperior  to  the 
author  of  all  things  : a goddefs  held  in  veneration 
by  Atheifts  and  Freethinkers. 

R.out,  Formerly  figniHed  the  defeat  of  an  army; 
when  the  foldiers  were  put  to  flight,  they  were 
faid  to  be  routed.  The  ladies,  in  order  to  pre- 
fers fome  idea  of  CreJJi,  Poitiers , and  Blenheim, 
have  agreed  to  call  their  aflemblies  by  the  name 
of  Routs  ; and  this  with  the  more  propriety,  as 
whole  families,  at  thofe  meetings,  are  entirely 
routed  out  of  houfe  and  home. 

Soul . It  was  formerly  believed,  that  in  each 

human  creature  there  exifted  fomethingr  incor- 
ruptible,  which  did  not  perifh  with  the  diifolution 
of  our  bodies,  but  removed  to  fome  other  part  of 
the  univerfe,  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  virtue,  or  to 
fufFer  condign  punifhment  for  all  tranfgreflfions  in 
this  Hate  of  probation.  But  the  happy  diicovery 
of  the  properties  of  matter  has  banifhed  this  ab- 
furd  dodtrine,  which  ferves  now  to  embellifh  the 
fldlions  of  poetry,  and  the  vifions  of  philofophy, 

Immenjc . An  epithet  of  praife ; thus  we  fay 
cc  an  immenfe  fine  woman  !”  {Vide  damned) 

H 3 Virtue. 
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Virtue . The  antient  Druids  made  it  a rule 

to  keep  their  pafflons  in  due  government,  by 
which  means  they  were  never  known  to  treat  their 
Maker  with  contempt  ; to  injure  their  neighbour; 
or  to  hurt  their  own  conftitutions  by  intemperance. 
This  pradlice,  it  is  probable,  was  fignified  by  the 
word  Virtue.  It  is  ufed  by  Shakefpear , Spencer > 
Milton , Pope , and  other  poets : it  occurs  fome- 
tirnes  in  modern  romance,  but  feldom  in  real  life. 
( Vide  Friend  [kip') 

Pity.  This  is  alfo  an  old  EngliJJo  word,  the 
meaning  of  which  cannot  be  traced  : it  is  now  a 
term  of  courfe,  when  we  do  not  care  a farthing  for 
a friend  in  affliction. 

Whig.  Formerly  a name  of  reproach  in  Scot- 
land, and  now,  by  fome  ftrange  reverfe,  a title  of 
honour  in  England. 

Fory.  Originally  a gang  of  robbers  in  Ireland : 
the  word  has  been  imported  from  thence  to  fig- 
ninfy  the  friends  of  monarchy. 

Fke  Wijdom  of  the  Nation.  A term  well  under- 
ftood  in  the  Saxon  Witten-a-Gemot : now  a med- 
ley of  contractors,  fflarpers,  gamblers,  and  adven- 
turers of  every  kind  : a rendezvous  of  all  the  fell 
pafflons,  fuch  as  avarice , envy , malice , &c.  When 
they  have  railed  at  each  other  for  feveral  hours, 
they  call  it  a Debate  ; and  when  they  have  roared 
with  barbarous  monotony,  they  call  it  Oratory. 

Z.  Y.  Z. 

NUMBER 
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Sa  ini  ‘day,  Jan . 5,  1754. 
Contempt  or  Divum  Mezen  tius ! 

VlRG. 


T the  lafl  meeting  of  our  Club,  of  which  I 


muftconfider  mvfelf  an  unworthy  member 
not  having  of  late  attended  with  due  punctuality, 
my  friend  Captain  Gulliver , whom  I formerly  in- 
troduced to  the  acquaintance  of  my  readers,  pro- 
duced a paper,  which,  he  faid,  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Cairo,  amongft  feveral  other  manu- 
fcripts  of  the  fame  nature.  As  the  piece  feems 
calculated  to  add  to  the  entertainment  of  my  rea- 
ders, I have  ordered  it  a place  in  this  day’s  paper. 

In  the  days  when  the  empire  of  Bagdad  fpread 
terror  round  the  nations,  and  their  conquering 
arms  added  a conftant  acceffion  of  honour  and 
wealth  to  the  Califfs,  Aboulcajem,  a youth  of  ex- 
tenfive  parts  and  boundlefs  ambition,  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  firft  honours  of  the 
(late.  In  procefs  of  time,  he  arrived  at  the  dig- 
nity of  Vizier.  In  this  office  his  conduct  was 
fuch  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  a perfon  of  his  ex- 
alted talents.  Elis  renown  for  genius  and  a bright 
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underftanding  diftinguifhed  him  above  the  reft  of 
the  Minifters,  and  the  name  of  Aboulcajem  was 
wafted  on  the  wings  of  Fame  through  all  the  re- 
gions of  the  Eaft. 

Amidft  all  this  effulgence  of  his  glory,  Aboulca - 
fern  was  hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  his  tem- 
per. His  pafficns  were  rapid  as  the  cataracfts  of 
the  Nile , and  violent  as  che  whirlwind  of  the  de- 
fart. His  foul  was  apt  to  kindle  into  a blaze  at 
the  fight  of  beauty,  and  in  the  height  of  his  na- 
tional bufi fiefs  he  would  frequently  fport  away  his 
hours  in  wanton  dalliance  with  a Circaffian  beauty. 
With  her  he  would  often  retire  to  fecret  bowers, 
to  the  baths,  and  other  lequeftered  places,  and,  in 
the  midft  of  amorous  difupation,  tranfabt  affairs  of 
the  firft  importance  to  the  Califf,  and  the  whole 
empire  of  Bagdad*  Love  and  bufinefs  took  their 
turns,  and  the  tranfition  from  one  to  the  other  was 
with  a celerity  that  aftonifhcd  all  beholders.  In 
the  arms  of  his  concubine,  he  would  write  aif- 
patches  to  his  agents  at  the  neighbouring  Courts, 
and  though  in  his  general  appearance  formed  for 
pieafure  only,  he  was,  even  in  the  wanton  bower, 
a profound  politician,  bold  and  original  in  all  his 
dcfigns,  and  by  a wonderful  diver f ty  of  nature 
uniting  in  himfelfthe  oppofite  qualities  ofwifdom 
and  temerity,  hurry  and  reflection,  a delicate  feme 
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of  honour,  and  the  moft  artful  duplicity.  To  all 
this  he  added  a vein  of  eloquence  that  could  var- 
nifh  whatever  caufe  he  favoured  ; fure  to  charm, 
even  when  he  could  not  perfuade.  He  was  at 
length  fufpe&ed  of  favouring  the  banilhed  Prince 
Abdallah , who  was  then  wandering  aboe  . the  de- 
farts  of  Arabia . Though  no  convincing  proofs 

could  be  alledged  againfl  him,  yet  not  being  able 
to  vindicate  himfeif  from  the  imputation,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  his  country. 

Aboulcajem  immediately  betook  himfeif  to  the 
Prince  Abdallah,  but  finding  hi?  caufe  totally  ru- 
ined, without  any  poffibilty  of  re  inflating  him, 
he  foon  exerted  all  his  induflry  to  obtain  leave  to 
return  home.  As  things  of  this  nature  cannot 
be  compaffed  in  a fhort  time,  in  order  to  hinder 
his  inind,  in  the  interval,  from  falling  a prey  to 
melancholy,  and  all  the  horrors  of  difappointcd 
ambition,  he  applied  himfeif  to  the  labours  of  the 
wife  men.  Knowledge feemed congenial  tohisfoul. 
Here  he  penned  his  thoughts  upon  exile,  and  many 
important  points  of  fpeculative  morality.  He 
lived  like  an  hermit  in  the  defarts  of  Arabia , and, 
there,  illuftrioufly  hid,  carried  on  his  refearches 
into  the  fludy  of  nature,  hiilory,  and  all  the 
branches  of  human  learning.  He  embraced  the 
whole  circle  of  fcience,  and  appropriated  with  ra- 
pidity whatever  could  enrich  fo  accomplifhed  a 
mind. 
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Thus  furnifhed  with  all  mental  embellifhments, 
Aboulcafemwasm  time  permitted  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive country.  He  was  not,  however,  rellored  to  his 
former  honours.  As  ambition  is  ever  unrelenting,  he 
was  no  fooner  fixed  in  his  own  abode,  than  he  indant- 
ly  became  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  Vizier,  who 
had  confented  to  recall  him.  He  drew  fromthe  {lores 
of  knowledge,  which  he  had  formerly  trealured  up, 
fome  of  the  fevered  refledlions,  which  could  be 
made  upon  the  Minider’s  adminiflration,  and  this 
in  fuch  a powerful  drain  of  nervous  eloquence, 
that  he  may  very  judly  be  faid  to  have  had  a great 
fhare  in  his  downfall.  To  ruin  the  Vizier  was 
for  a number  of  years  his  darling  objedt.  In  this 
defign  he  perfevered  with  unrelenting  ardour.  Elis 
efforts  were  crov/ned  with  fuccefs ; but  that  grand 
work  of  his  life  accomplifhed,  he  found  himfelf  as 
didant  as  ever  from  his  Prince’s  ear.  In  defpair  he 
betook  himfelf  to  his  country-houfe  at  a fmall 
didance  from  Bagdad , where  he  employed  his 
hours  in  reading  all  the  moralids  of  Arabia , and,  in 
fhort,  all  the  fine  Eadern  writers.  In  this  recefs 
he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  twm  of  the  drib 
geniufes  of  his  time,  Selim  and  *Mirza  the  former 
remarkable  among  the  Eadern  fages  for  elevated 
drains  of  poetry,  and  the  latter  for  thole  Orienta] 
tales,  which  are  generally  called  the  'Tale  of  a Tub, 
and  the  Adventures  of  Gulliver,  the  merchant  of 
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Bagdad . Thefe  two  undertook  the  defence  of 

Aboulcafem' s character,  and  fpared  no  pains  to  bla- 
zon his  fame  to  the  world. 

Aboulcafem  in  the  mean  time  purfued  hisrefearches 
into  all  the  branches  of  human  wildom  : the  civil 
polity  of  Hates  was  to  him  a ftore-houfe,  which 
difclofed  a conftant  fupplyof  knovvledge  : he  then 
turned  his  eye  inwards  upon  the  texture  and  make 
of  his  own  mind  : he  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  mind 
was  a concealed  repofitory  of  riches,  and  that  it 
behoved  every  man  to  find  out  the  fecrets  of  it. 
In  every  purfuit  the  genius  of  Aboulcafem  went  on 
with  rapidity,  furmounting  difficulties,  and  al- 
ways enlarging  the  horizon  of  his  views.  His 
mind  became  a repofitory  of  fcience  : elocution 
flowed  from  his  tongue.  He  did  not  en- 
joy the  fecret,  felfiffi  gratification  of  many,  who 
when  in  pofleffion  of  a trealure,  never  fuffer  it 
be  feen  by  human  eyes  ; on  the  contrary,  he  was 
glad  of  every  opportunity  to  difplay  himfelf,  per- 
haps with  oftentation.  He  proceed  to  examine 
into  matters  of  religion  : the  various  fyfcems  of  the 
Eaflern  fages  were  to  him  perfedlly  known  : he 
laughed  at  the  Koran ; the  fyflem  of  morality 
which  Confucius  taught,  Aboulcafem  held  in  con- 
tempt ; the  Paradife  of  Mahomet  was  the  vifion  of 
an  impoflor,  and  every  fyflem  of  belief,  however 

founded, 
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founded,  and  embraced  by  millions,  was  to  hint 
no  better  than  the  vapoured  dream,  that  vanifhes 
at  the  dawn  of  day.  The  Braynins  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  fevered  contempt  : in  the  dictates  of 
natural  religion,  he  would  fay,  we  have  no  occa- 
fion  for  fuch  guides,  and  in  the  explanation  of  eda- 
biifhed  forms,  they  are  highly  dangerous.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  the  modes  of  worfhip  offered  in 
the  temple  of  the  prophet : he  endeavoured  to 
fubvert  the  principles  upon  which  this  worfhip 
was  founded,  and  to  introduce  a new  fyftem 
of  his  own.  Since  Aboulcafem  could  have  no 
fharein  the  direction  of  date-affairs,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  foar  above  fublunary  things,  and  to  have 
the  lead  in  matters  of  higher  importance.  Dog- 
matical in  his  affertions,  he  carried  his  extrava- 
gance fo  far,  as  to  advance,  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  human  fpecies  and  brutes  : 
he  e deemed  it  highly  probable  that  dogs  and  the 
red  of  the  animal  creation  are  endued  with  fouls 
as  well  as  mankind.  In  general  he  aliened  that 
all  fouls  are  material. 

In  the  midd  of  thefe  difquifitions,  Aboulcafem 
was  fitting  one  night  in  his  dudy,  his  lamp  burn- 
ing before  him,  when  of  a hidden  thunders  rolled 
deep  and  awful  Over  his  head  ; the  mountains 
were Ihaken,  and  they  groaned;  keen  lightenings 

flafhed 
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flaflied  athwart  the  hemifphere  ; the  third  heaven 
was  opened,  and  a flood  of  radiance  defeended  upon 
the  earth.  The  folemnity  of  the  feene  appalled 
the  heart  of  Abcitlcajem ; trembling  feized  his 
iimbs  $ he  fell  proftrate  and  adored  the  mefienger 
of  the  Moft  High,  who  now  flood  before  him,  and 
fpoke  in  accents,  which  chilled  the  blood  within 
him,  and  made  him  Hand  convinced  of  his  vain 
philofophy. 

Aboidcafem , faid  he,  receive  my  fayings  with 
cc  >an  ear  of  attention.  Know  then,  that  the  eye 
fC  of  him,  who  is  in  the  third  heaven,  hath  beheld 
“ thee : he  hath  viewed  thy  ways  with  compaf- 
cc  lion,  ana  now  intends  this  viflon  as  a vehicle 
cc  of  inftrudtion  unto  thy  foul,  at  prefentlofl; 
“ and  bewildered  in  a maze  of  idle  and  foolifli 
cc  philofophy.  Thy  enquiries  are  not  calculated 
cc  to  advance  true  knowledge,  virtue,  and  wif- 
<f  dom.  Orientation  and  vain-glory  have  in- 
cc  duced  thee  to  difplay  thy  imagined  fuperiority 
ec  of  parts : thy  vanity  pretends  to  pervade  all 
cc  fyfiems  of  religion,  and  thy  heart’s  conceit  will 
cc  approve  of  none.  Thy  ftudies  are  ill  diredled. 
cc  Thy  views  tend  only  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
cc  men  from  any  fettled  form  of  worfhip,  which  it 
“ it  is  the  more  wicked  to  dsfturb,  as  your  own 
“ infufficiency  cannot  fubilitute  a better  fyllem 

**  than 
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Ctf  what  is  defigned  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  men  a due? 
<c  fenfeof  refignation  toafupreme  being,  and  to pre- 
“ ferve  the  bands  of  fociety  religioufly  unbroken. 
<c  Caft  thine  eye  upon  yonder  vale ; behold  what  is 
tc  there  tranfadted.  There  thou  may’ft  fee  whol  e 
<c  tribes  diverted  of  all  forms  of  worfhip,  and  ren- 
<c  dercd  perfetrtly  conformable  to  thy  vain  notions 
“ of  religion.  There  thou  may’ft  fee  what  is  the 
£<  Rate  of  man  ungoverned  by  fettled  rules  of  de- 
’ “ votion  : they  have  fhaken  off  all  regard  to  the 
<c  Prophet,  and  behold  them  immerfed  in  all 
<c  manner  of  vicious  practice.  Uncontrouled, 
cc  they  invade  each  other’s  rights ; they  make 
€t  war  to  gratify  their  ambition  3 freely  without 
<c  reflraint,  they  profcribe  whom  they  pleafe;  the 
<c  bonds  of  fociety  are  broken,  and  the  contempt 
Cf  of  divine  laws  has  introduced  a contempt  for 
<f  all  human  inftitutions.  To  promote  this  fcene 
iC  of  confufion  are  thy  writings  calculated,  but 
<c  know,  and  dread  the  truth  I am  now  to  utter. 
f<  To  lead  men  to  happinefs  is  the  work  of  an- 
<c  gels  ; but  to  pervert  all  fenfe  of  right  and 
“ wrong,  and  teach  the  world  to  be  impious,  and 
tc  therefore  miferable,  is  the  province  of  a dje- 
<c  mon,  or  an  evil  genius.  It  will  henceforth 
<c  behove  thee  to  pay  fubmiffion  to  effablilhed 
£C  principles  : to  teach  men  not  to  believe,  were 
“ to  teach  them  to  be  unhappy.  Remove  the 

“ impref- 
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ff  impreflion  of  an  all- knowing  and  fupcrior 
cc  judge,  and  you  remove  all  fenfe  of  duty : when 
cc  obligation  ceafes,  who  fhall  promife  himfelf 
<c  that  he  can  continue  to  tread  the  paths  of  the 
cc  jull  ? Difturb  no  more  the  peace  of  the  faith- 
<c  ful.  Ceafe  to  fill  the  minds  of  men  with  doubt, 
tf  miftruft,  fufpicion,  and  all  the  errors  of  an  over- 
<c  weening  imagination.  Relpedl  the  ways  of 
“ providence ; and  teach  the  world,  that  to  adore? 
“ is  wifdom  •,  and  to  fubmit  with  refignation  to  the 
<c  will  of  the  eternal  power,  is  the  true  happinef^ 
<f  of  man.” 

At  thefe  words  the  radiance,  which  fpoke,  with- 
drew from  his  eyes,  and  left  Aboulcajem  in  the  ut- 
mofl  confirmation.  The  impreflion  was,  how- 
ever, loon  effaced  : he  perfevered  in  his  ill  defigns  ; 
but  the  thread  of  his  days  was  cut  ihort  before  he 
could  fend  abroad  into  the  world  the  pernicious 
do&rines  over  which  he  had  long  been  brooding. 
But  the  hand  of  Death  had  no  fooner  fmore  him, 
than  his  Vifions  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mirvan , the 
ion  of  Hamel , an  inferior  genius  of  the  eaft,  who 
afifumed  the  pride  of  talents,  but  fucceeded  chiefly 
by  a certain  pliancy,  that  could,  in  apt  feafon, 
fawn  and  cringe,  and  lick  the  dufl:  under  the  feet 
of  his  fuperiors.  He  boafted  of  the  worKs  of 
Aboulcajem  as  of  a Talifman,  which  he  lulu  for  fe- 
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quins  of  gold.  The  mifchief,  however,  did  not 
extend  far.  Men  faw  the  wickednefs  of  the  vain 
attempt,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bagdad  learned^ 
from  this  infbance  of  human  depravity,  two  ufeful 
lelTons  3 in  the  cafe  of  Mirvan , that  avarice,  for 
its  own  ends,  will  fell  the  mod  pernicious  poifon  3 
in  that  of  Aboulcafem , that  the  brighteft  talents 
may  be  perverted  to  evil  purpofes,  and  that, 
however  Providence  may  be  arraigned  in  the 
books  of  prefumptuous  man,  the  great  volume 
of  nature  will  ftill  lie  open,  difplaying,  in  ftu- 
pendous  fcenes,  the  beauty  of  the  general  fvftem> 
and  the  glory  of  him,  that  made  it. 


NUMBER 
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Saturday , Jan.  12,  1754* 

Hie  Jolos  homines  imitatur , at  tile 
Fit  fcra3  fit  volucris , fit  l a: go  corpore fierpens . 

Ovid. 

/T  Y friend,  the  Pantomime  Poet,  of  whom 
1*1  I gave  fome  account  in  a former  paper, 
continues  to  live  in  the  apartments  over  mine.  I 
cannot  fay  that  my  tranquility  has  never  been  aif- 
Curbed,  fince  I introduced  this  extraordinary  ge- 
nius to  the  acquaintance  of  my  readers;  but  the 
interruptions  have  been  but  rare,  and  always  of 
fhort  continuance.  Two  or  three  violent  jumps 
at  a time  have,  now  and  then,  given  me  notice, 
that  my  friend  was  purfuing  his  lucubrations ; but 
fuch  fudden  ftarts,  upon  the  conception  of  a 
great  hint,  are  natural  to  a perfon  of  fo  warm  and 
adlive  an  imagination,  efpecially  when  a new  train 
of  ideas  is  opened  to  the  fancy.  My  friend  con- 
tinues to  be  a fludenc  of  the  Peripatetic  School, 
•enjoying  the  pleafures  of  meditation  and  exercife 
at  the  fame  time.  The  fervour  of  his  enthufiafm 
is,  however,  much  abated,  and  I now  confrder  him 
as  a peaceable  and  quiet  neighbour. 


Vol.  VI 


I 


The 
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The  other  morning  he  paid  me  a vifit.  As  he 
entered  my  room,  I perceived  a fmile  upon  his 
countenance,  that  Teemed  to  indicate  a confciouf- 
nefs  of  fomething  whimfical  in  our  former  inter- 
view.  Under  the  operation  of  the  fquirt,  which 
he  played  fo  copioufly  upon  me,  I muft  have  made 
an  odd  appearance,  and  that  idea,  perhaps,  pre- 
fenteditfelf  to  his  mind.  To  prevent  a repetition 
of  apologies,  I ftarted  the  topicks  of  the  day  as 
qurck  as  poffible.  He  converfed  with  great  com- 
pofure,  like  one  returning  to  plain  common  fenle, 
when  the  fit  of  infpiration  is  over.  I began  to  hope 
that  he  was  now  tired  of  his  former  wild  purfuits, 
and  intended  to  content  himfelf  with  more  fober 
Rudies  for  the  future.  In  this  I was  deceived. 
He  found  occafion  to  Hide  into  the  fubjedt,  upon 
which  he  came  to  confult  ms.  I could  not  but 
cbferve,  as  Toon  as  he  touched  upon  his  favourite 
fcheme  of  thinking,  that  his  eye  glanced  fire,  and 
a certain  mufcular  motion  Teemed  to  threaten  an 
immediate  leap  over  the  table.  This  alarm  Toon 
fubfided.  He  proceeded  with  remarkable  fedate- 
nefs.  “ Sir,”  faid  he,  <c  I have  intruded  upon 
<c  you  this  morning  in  relation  to  a work,  which 
<(  I have  had  in  hand  for  Tome  time.  It  is  one  of 
<c  the  defiderata  in  literature  a fpecies  of  criti- 
<c  cifm,  that  promifes  much  advantage  to  the 
“ learned  world,  I intend.  Sir,  to  publifh  by 

“ fub- 
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fC  fu  bicrip tion  Ihhe  Art  of  Pantomime  and  laying 

his  book  upon  the  table,  he  defired  my  opiriicii 
of  the  dodtrine,  founded,  as  he  faid,  upon  philofo- 
phical  principles* 


A fcheme  fo  wild  and  chimerical  was  enough 
to  make  me  paufe.  Perceiving  the  perplexity,  in- 
to which  he  had  thrown  me,  he  took  up  the 
thread  of  his  difcourfe,  alluring  me,  that  there  was 
no  room  for  doubt  or  hefitatiom  I~Ie  allowed 
that  much  praife  was  due  to  Garrick , for  that 
truth  of  imitation,  which  he  had  difplayed  in  the 
higher  characters  of  tragedy,  and  in’ the  lower 
perfonages  of  comedy  5 as  well  in  Lear->  Macbeth , 
and  Hamlet , as  in  Sir  John  Brule , lately^  and  Abel 
Drugger.  The  tragic  powers  of  this  excellent 
adtor,  he  Paid,  were  well  deferibed  by  his  own 
Sbakefpear  : cc  Is  it  not  monfrousthat  this  Player 
“ here,  but  in  a fiction,  in  a dream  cf  pafiion 
“ fhould  fo  force  his  foul  to  his  own  conceit, 
<c  that  from  her  working  all  his  vifige  wanned  ? 
cc  Tears  in  his  eye,  diftradtion  in  his  afpedl ! a 


<c  broken  voice,  and 
to  his  conceit !” 
he  took  from  a fhtf 
of  Pope's  Skakefpear , 
fage  : cc  How  aftoni 


' a fu  n ft  i o n fu  1 1 i n g,  \v  i t h fo  rm  s 
Having  repeated  theft  words, 
near  his  hand  the  nr  ft  volume 
and  read  the  following  paf- 
fhing'is  it  again,  that  the  paf- 


iC  fions  directly  opDofite  to  thefe, 

J i i ? 
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rf  Spleen,  are  no  lefs  at  his  command  ! That  he 
ec  is  not  more  a mailer  of  the  great,  than  of  the 
<c  ridiculous  in  human  nature ; of  our  nobled 
fc  tendernelfes,  than  of  our  vaineft  foibles  of  our 
<f  dronged:  emotions,  than  of  our  idled:  fenfations  1 
“ And  yet,  continued  my  friend,  of  what  avail  is 
“ all  this  excellence  ? The  public  tade  calls  for 
<c  variety:  the  truth  of  reprefentation  grows  in- 
<£  fipid,  and  nothing  now  can  charm  but  mon- 
“ Ilrous  novelty,  wild  extravagance,  and  a heap 
“ of  incredibilities.  The  fable  of  Phoedrus  is 
4f  well  known  : Garrick  may  be  confidered  as  the 
<£  countryman  with  the  pig  under  his  cloak  ; he 
££  produces  the  tones  of  nature,  and  the  true  ac- 
<£  cent  as  well  of  the  padions,  as  the  humors  of  the 
<f  mind  : but  how  long  are  the  tones  of  nature  to 
<c  be  in  fadiion  ? Let  thofe  decide,  who  have 
<f  feen  with  w'hat  applaufe  our  audiences  receive 
£{  a Turk  upon  the  ropes,  a hurletta  girl  fom  Italy^ 
<£  an  oftrich,  or  even  a monder  unknown  to  every 
*c  naturalid:.,, 

Our  Pantomime  Poet  feemed  now  to  have  run 
himfelf  out  of  breath,  but  having  mentioned  Mr. 
Lira,  he  once  more  took  fire,  and  went  on  with 
new  alacrity.  £C  I wilh,”  faid  he,  ££  that  I had 
<£  lived  in  the  days,  when  that  great  man  was  in 
“ his  meridian  fplendor.  In  a late  vifit,  which  I 

paid 
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<c  paid  him,  I was  tranfported  with  a recital  of  the 
u feats,  which  he  has  performed.  Garrick,  Sir, 
“ imitates  men,  and  men  only : Lun  runs  through 
<c  the  whole  animal  creation ; a dog,  and  cat,  by 
turns  5 a bird,  a wild  bead,  a ferpent,  or  what 
<c  you  will.  Don’t  you  think  it  mull  have  given 
<c  the  quicked  fenfations  to  every  bread,  to  fee 
“ him,  in  the  point  of  being  overpowered  by  his 
“ purfuers,  make  his  efcape,  by  a fudden  leap  in- 
cc  to  the  tub,  or  box  over  the  flage-door  ? When 
“ he  darted  from  thence,  at  his  utmod  need,  and 
<c  by  the  help  of  a wire,  of  fo  dark  a hue  as  to  be 
<c  invifible,  threw  himfelf  acrofs  the  dage  into  the 
<c  oppofite  box,  and  there  dood  laughing  at  his 
<c  purfuers,  could  furprize  fwell  up,  by  any  natu- 
cc  ral  means,  to  fuch  a tumult  of  emotion  ? When 
<c  embraced  by  one  of  his  enemies,  at  the  top  of 
“ the  fcene,  and  folded  clofe,  arm  in  arm,  both 
<c  fell  together ; how  do  you  imagine  that  he 
<c  efcaped  ? With  wonderful  agility  he  turned 
Cf  his  comrade  under  him,  and  thus  had  an  eaf) 
<c  fall,  while  the  other  broke  his  collar  bone, 
<c  amidd  the  acclamations  of  the  audience.  Per- 
cc  haps  you  would  never  guefs  how  many  deps 
<c  he  made  in  running  in  a circular  manner  round 
“ the  dage  : in  the  length  of  ten  feet,  he  minced 
it  fo  as  to  make,  with  adonifning  rapidity,  no 
lefs  than  three  hundred  deps.  This,  Sir,  was  the 
1 3 “ glo- 
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cc  glorious  sraof  the  Britifh  theatre.  Under  the 
“ patronage  of  Mr.  Lun,  I am  living  fall  to  fee 
<c  thofe  happy  days  renewed.  Next  winter  we 
cc  fhall  give  an  old  pantomime,  new  vamped,  with 
tf  an  additional  fcene  of  a Scythian  winter  piece. 
<c  Several  agents  are  now  in  Rujfia  to  purchafe  a 
“ fufticient  number  of  bears,  and  a large  quantity 
Cf  of  ice  is  adtually  preparing  at  the  tin-fhop.  The 
cc  ice  will  be  difpofed  in  large  rocks,  and  the 
c:  beafls  will  be  fent  on  fhivering  amidft  the  hoary 
frofl.  The  fun  will  be  difcovered,  fliorn  of  his 
cc  beams,  and  you  will  fee  the  lightning  play  up- 
cc  on  the  irnpaffive  ice.  There  will  be  at  a dif* 
<c  tance  a lofty  mountain,  from  whofe  fummit  will 
<c  come  roaring  down  a tumultuous  cataradl, 
cc  loud,  impetuous  in  its  courfe,  and  at  the  bot- 
“ tom  will  be  placed  a refervoir  to  collect  the 
« rulhino-  torrent,  where  it  will  form  itfelf  into  a 
« fmooth  expanllve  river,  which  is  to  glide  off  in 
« the  fight  of  the  fpedfcators.  On  a fudden  the 
« audience  will  fee  the  ftream  arrefted  in  its 
<<  courfe  by  the  intenfenefs  of  the  frofL  The 
« water  v ill  inftantly  be  flopped  by  the  gelid  fea- 
fOI%  and  the  mediators  will  have  the  pleafure 
« pf  feeing  tee  pendant  ificle  made  by  the  befl 
<<  hand  at  Paris,  andcurioufly  fpangled.  How  the 
cc  audience  will  gape  and  flare  at  the  wonders  of  the 
*(  liquid  lip  lit ! Liquid*  tpirpculafaxi,  you  know  Clan- 
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xc  dian  talks  of.  To  all  this  will  be  added  feve- 
<c  ral  other  ornaments,  tending  greatly  to 
*c  heighten  the  wonder  of  the  public.” 

Our  theatrical  proje&or  was  now  exhaufted. 
He  left  his  book  with  me,  and  retired.  Upon 
perufal,  I found  it  A complete  Preatife  on  the  Art  of 
Pantomime , in  imitation  of  Ariftotle's  Art  of  Poetry , 
and  divided  into  as  many  fediions.  The  firlt 
chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  imitative  arts,  in 
which  pantomime  is  preferred,  for  variety  of  ges- 
ticulation, and  the  fignificance  of  its  attitudes. 
The  next  fedtion  treats  of  the  perfons  proper  for 
imitation,  fuch  as  magicians,  enchanters,  genii, 
gods,  imps,  monders,  devils,  and  furies.  Then 
follows  a differtation  upon  the  proper  manner  of 
imitating,  with  an  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  pan- 
tomime, tracing  it  from  the  time  of  Horace  down 
to  the  glorious  days  of  Mahomet  Carathra . 

Our  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  nature  of 
Fane,  and  fhews  how  it  differs  from  Pantomime . 
He  then  enters  more  minutely  into  the  laws  of" 
Pantomime . The  fable  is  firfl  conffdered,  and 
may  be  either  Simple  or  implex.  He  does  not  to- 
tally reject  the  former,  but  infills  principally  upon 
the  beauties  of  the  complicated  plot,  fuch  as  Ear - 
leqmn  Sorcerer,  Qrjoheus  and  Eurjdice,  and  the  like. 
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The  refined  beauties  of'  the  art  offering  them- 
ielves  next,  our  author  exhaufls  all  his  erudition, 
all  his  rhetoric,  and  all  his  whole  (lock  of  criti- 
'cifm,  to  point  out  the  advantages  arifing  from  a 
well -conduced  Peripetia , which  he  defines  in  thefe 
words.  “ The  pantomimical  Peripetia  confifts  in 
<c  fudden  changes  of  fortune,  arifing  from  aeon- 
“ catenation  ofincidents,  that  bring  about  an  im- 
“ probable  end  by  means  (fill  more  improbable.” 
The  Agnitio  is  proved  to  be  the  livelieft  beauty  in 
this  fpeciet  of  the  drama,  when  the  perfonages  of 
the  piece,  after  long  abfence,  recognize,  and  know 
each  other  again.  As  when  Harlequin  finds  accefs 
to  his  Col  Grille  in  difgmfe,  and  file  by  fome  token 
difeovers  her  to  vet,  andds  happy  in  his  einbrace. 

Having  enforced  thefe  (h  iking  particulars,  he 
delivers  rules  for  the  excitement  o.:  terror,  pity, 
and  the  marvellous.  The  two  former  he  men- 
tions but  (lightly  : but  in  the  marvellous  confifts 
the  utmoft  effort  of  human  g nius.  The  means 
by  which  it  is  excited,  are  flying  Mercurys,  rope- 
dancers,  (forms  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightening, 
and  a good  quantity  of  paper  cut  into  fnow. 

The  next  divifion  of  the  work,  relates  to  the 
manners,  the  cuftoms,  the  intrigues,  the  flic nts 
and  defeents  of  the  gods,  with  the  whole  hfltory 
•of  the  heathen  mythology.  In  this  part  of  the 
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work  he  expatiates  at  large  upon  the  ufe  of  ma- 
chinery, excelling,  in  my  opinion,  the  celebrated 
BgJTu.  Having  the  interefls  of  the  theatre  greatly 
at  heart,  our  author  proves,  that  no  playhoufe  can 
long  fubfift  without  a good  t of  carpenters,  an 
expeditious  band  of  fee ne- drawers,  excellent 
candJe-fnufbrs,  fire-eater  , trap  door  men,  mon- 
keys, ferpents,  and  the  whole  animal  world,  be- 
fides  a. race  of  beings  ne  cr  feen  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  fentiment  comes  into  confideration  in  the 
following  chapter.  The  feveral  modes  of  the 
mind  are  here  explain eiL^and  dire&ons  given  to 
the  performer,  to  render  himfelf  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  diid?rent  adlions  of  begging, 
commanding,  threatening,  interrogating,  anfwer- 
ing,  that  he  may  be  able  to  imp  refs  a lively  idea 
of  each  upon  the  minds  of  his  fpeclators. 

The  fentiment  being  eftablifhed,  the  didlion 
claims  our  next  regard.  Under  this  head  the  fe- 
veral pretty  pieces  of  poetry  introduced  into  Pan* 
tomimes  are  criticifed,  and  proper  rules  preferibed 
for  writing  thefe  kind  of  nonfenfe-verfes.  To  the 
whole  work  is  annexed  a particular  examen  of 
Harlequin  For  tun  at  us,  in  order  to  give  a lpecimen 
of  the  great  utility  and  truth  of  the  foregoing 

rules. 
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rules.  I 1T1  al  1 conclude  this  paper  with  an  a{> 
ftradt  frdfn  this  part  of  the  work. 


There  cannot,  fays  my  author,  be  found  in  any 
pantomime  writer  a better  imagined  opening, 
than  the  fird  incident  in  this  piece.  The  fcene 
difcovers  a large  wood,  in  which  Harlequin  is 
•wandering,  in  a violent  dorm  of  rain,  thunder  and 
lightening.  'In  a fit  of  defperation  he  throws 
fiimleif  on  the  ground,  and  to  heighten  our  com- 
paffion  poor  Madam  Fortune  is  introduced  be- 
moaning her  condition  in  a very  pathetic  drain  of 


poetry.  The  amiable  character  of  Fortunatus  is 
leen  in  his  readinefs  to  add  the  didrefied,  and  the 
ft  quel  conveys  a fine  moral,  namely,  that  riches, 
riot,  and  debauchery,  are  the  mod  defirable  things 
je  this  world.  The  piece,  accordingly,  ends  with 
Harlequins  full  enjoyment  of  all  hiswifhes.  The 
Farmer's  Yard  affords  a pleafing  image  of  rural 
happinefs,  and  the  beautiful  incident  of  a dog 
biting  the  clown,  ferves  to  convince  us  that  a 
clog’s  obeyed  in  office.  It  ferves  further  to  en- 
force the  neceffity  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  lcf- 
ftn  the  number  of  dogs,  which  over-run  the  king- 
dom, to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  Majedy’s  loyal 
fobjedls.  The  frequent  remembrances  between 
Oahmblhe  and  Harlequin. , make  upon  all  occafions 
admirable  Agnitioi  and  the  fudden  change  of 

their 
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their  fortunes,  affords  a beautiful  Peripetia.  Har- 
lequin's efcape  into  the  oven,  his  running  up  the 
chimney,  and  his  leap  over  the  gateway,  when  his 
enemies  are  in  clofe  purfuit  of  him,  are  all  touches 
of  the  highefl  elevation  and  genius.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  nay  fay  with  Mr.  Dennis , that  this 
piece  is  admirable  for  its  fine  moralities,  its  uni- 
verfah  y,  and  its  integrity. 

Such  is  the  work  of  this  extraordinary  projec- 
tor. I consider  the  whole  as  10  much  theatrical 
poifon,  an  . fhall,  in  fome  future  paper,  endeavour 
to  f urnifli  a proper  antidote. 
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N U M BER  LXVI. 

Saturday , Jan.  19,  1754. 

genus  hoc  hcminum  ? Quarve  lounc  tam  harbara 
rnortm 

Fcrmhtit  £ atria  ? Yi  r c . 

IT  is  a general  complaint  made  by  the  ladies 
of  Great  Britain,  that  the  men  have  not  only 
call  off  that  refpedt  and  attention  which  are  at  all 
rimes  due  to  their  charms,  but  even  lbew  great 
averfenefs  to  their  company.  The  charge,.  J fear> 
cannot  be  controverted*  The  truth  appears  too 
manifeflly  in  that  air  of  conftrained  deportment, 
and  thofe  uncouth  attempts  at  politenefs,  which 
aim  oil  univerfally  chara&erize  the  youth  of  this 
Hand. 

Certain  it  is,  that  a frequent,  liberal  intercourfe 
with  that  more  refined  part  of  our  fpecies,  which 
is  happily  defcribed  by  the  appeliation  of  th zFair 
£exy  fo  powerfully  influences,  not  only  our  manner 
and  behaviour,  but  our  way  of  thinking,  that 
from  thence  we  acquire  a certain  delicacy  of  fen- 
timent,  which  extends  itfelf  even  to  the  moft  mi- 
nute circumflances  of  life.  From  hence  it  is,  that 
*xir  neighbours,  the  French , have  eflabiifhed 

through ' 
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throughout  Europe  that  chara&er  of  poli  tenefs, 
which  we  do  not  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
emulating,  as  we  find  it  much  more  eafy  to  ridi- 
cule and  laugh  at  it.  My  Lord  Anglois , while  the 
profufion,  with  which  he  difperfes  his  guineas, 
creates  aftonifhment  in  the  mechanics  of  Paris , 
conlcious  of  a deficiency  in  that  eafe  and  elegant 
freedom,  which  he  obferves  in  every  man  of  edu- 
cation, fhuns  all  good  company,  and  after  reluct- 
antly ipending  three  months  between  the  Hotel 
and  the  feveral  places  of  public  diverfion,  returns 
to  his  native  foil,  drongly  imprefled  with  the 
moll  contemptuous  idea  of  the  French , whom, 
though  he  has  but  literally  feen,  he  takes  the  li- 
berty to  defcribe  as  a fuperficial,  volatile  nation, 
for  no  other  reafon,  perhaps,  than  that  they  are 
perfectly  (killed  in  the  moil  entertaining,  I had  ai- 
med faid  the  mod  ufeful  art  that  invention  can 
fugged:  j namely,  the  art  of  trifling  agreeably. 

A Frenchman  has  no  idea  of  a party  of  p!ea- 
fure  without  ladies,  nor  can  an  Englijkman  enter- 
tain the  lead  conception  of  enjoying  himfeif, 
until  they  retreat.  From  thole  oppofite  difpofi- 
tions  it  arifes,  that  the  fird  introduces  himfeif 
with  a becoming  unconcern  into  company,  a per- 
fe6l  mader  of  that  hienfeance , which  didiriguilhes 
the  gentleman,  and  performs  all  offices  of  life 

with- 
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without  embaraflhnent : whereas  nothing  is  more 
common  among  us,  than  to  find  gentlemen  of  fa- 
mily and  fortune,  who  know  nothing  of  the  fair - 
fex,  but  what  they  have  coile&ed  from  the  molt 
abandoned  part  o fit,  and  can  fcarce  reckon  a vir- 
tuous family  within  the  whole  fcope  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. It  is  not  unpleafant  to  obferve  one 
of  this  clafs,  when  chance  or  neceflity  has  brought 
him  into  a room  with  ladies  of  reputation:  an 
aukward  reftraint  hangs  about  him  ; he  is  afraid 
to  fpeak,  left  he  lhould  inadvertently  bolt  out 
fomething,  which,  though  extremely  fuitable  to 
the  dialedt  of  Covent -gar den , would  be  grofsly  .of- 
fenfive  to  thofe  females,  who  have  not  received 
their  rudiments  of  education  in  that  feminary* 
The  gloom  that  hangs  over  an  Englijh  company, 
while  the  ladies  remain,  and  the  reciprocal  re- 
ftraint, that  each  fex  feems  to  be  upon  the  other, 
has  been  frequently  a fubjeeb  of  ludicrous  obierva- 
tions  to  foreigners ; and  indeed  the  fair-ones 
themfclves,  though  natives  here , and  to  the  manner 
horn , frequently  wonder  what  myfteries  the  men 
can  have  to  celebrate,  fo  oppofke  to  thofe  of  the 
Bona  Dea>  that  no  female  muft  .be  prefent  at  the 
ceremony.  I am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  this 
important  fecret : for  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  ladies, 
I will,  however,  aflure  them,  that  they  are  not  of 
a nature  vaftly  beyond  their  apprehenfion  j on  the 

con- 
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contrary,  they  may  be  eafily  underftood,  even  by 
a Mifs  in  hanging-lleeves,  provided  fhe  has  had 
the  happinefs.of  a boarding-fehool  education. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I condemn  my  country- 
men for  feparating  themfelves  from  thofe,  who 
have  the  art  of  refining  every  joy  this  world  af- 
fords, I am  forry  to  be  obliged  to  obferve,  that  the 
ladies  themfelves  do,  in  fome  meafure,  contribute 
to  this  great  evil.  The  fcandalous  practice,  io 
prevalent  at  prefent,  of  giving  up  their  whole 
thoughts,  as  well  as  time  to  cards,  has  made  the 
company  of  women  (pardon  the  expreilion)  ex- 
tremely infipid  to  thofe,  who  would  willingly 
confider  them  as  rational  creatures,  and  do  not 
depend  upon  their  fuperior  (kill  in  the  game  of 
whiftfor  a fubfiftance.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that 
a man,  whofe  mind  is  the  lead  raifed  above  the 
vulgar,  will  devote  that  time,  w hich  he  may  em- 
ploy in  convening  agreeably  either  with  the  dead 
or  the  living,  to  thofe  affemblies,  where  no  ideas 
enter  beyond  the  refpedlive  excellencies  of  Garrick 
and  Barry , and  the  feveral  poffible  cafes  fo  pro- 
foundly calculated  by  the  incomparable  Mr. 
Hoyle  ? Yet  from  declining  thefe  places,  I know 
many  intimate  friends,  who  have  acquired  the 
odious  chara&er  of  women  haters,  though  at  the 
fame  time  they  entertain  the  higheft  efleem  for 
that  amiable  fex,  and  fincerely  regret,  that  the  ty- 
rant 
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rant  fafhion  has  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  enjoy 
more  of  their  company,  than  a bare  view  of  their 
perfons,  agitated  by  the  various  and  uncertain  re  - 
volutions  of  fortune’s  wheel. 

Befides  what  I have  already  mentioned,  another 
obftacle,  extremely  pernicious  to  ioeiety,  proceeds 
from  the  exceffive  officio  inefs  of  the  female 
world  in  cutting  out  matches.  It  has  been  laid, 
that  every  woman  is  at  heart  a rake  : I believe  it  is 
not  lefs  true,  though  I fear  the  aflertion  will  be 
much  more  offenfive  to  the  virgins  of  Britain , that 
every  woman  is  a fortune-hunter  This  character  is 
defervedly  infamous  i:i  the  male  part  of  the  crea- 
tion. All  agree  to  laugh  at  the  man,  though  of  an 
exceeding  good  family  in  Ireland , who,  aided  by  the 
friendfliip  and  confidence  of  his  taylor,  makes  a 
pompous  difplay  of  the  breadth  of  his  fhoulders, 
and  the  frmnefs  of  his  calves  ; and  yet  no  indig- 
nation is  expefted  againfl  the  lovely  nymph,  who 
undreffes  herfelf,  in  the  fame  view,  with  the  molt 
fedircing  art,  and  generoufly,  much  too  gene- 
roufly  for  her  own  intereft,  exhibits  every  charm 
the  happy  man  will  be  pofiefied  of,  who  takes  her 
to  his  bofom.  The  idea  of  entrapping  fomebody 
mixes  fo  intimately  with  the  general  call  of 
thought  in  women,  that  they  can  never  divert 
themfelves  of  it.  If  a gentleman  pays  that  com- 
pliment to  their  beauty,  which  female  pride  will 

not 
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not  pardon,  if  he  had  omitted,  they  immediately 
flatter  themfelves  that  he  muft  have  a defign  of 
marriage.  This  notion  once  conceived,  a con- 
vocation of  aunts,  old  maids,  difcreet  friends, 
and  prudent  neighbours,  is  aflembled,  when  every 

circumftance  is  fure  to  be  difcufled. Mifs 

intimates,  fC  He  is  very  particular  to  me  : what 
Cf  can  he  mean  ? He  looked  at  me  ail  the  time 
ff  he  was  here;  fure  he  will  propofe  foon.  Then 
<c  did  you  remark.  Aunt  Betty , when  we  talked 
cc  of  marriage,  what  he  faid  ? — He  certainly 

cc  means  to  have  me” The  refult  of  this 

confultation  is,  that  Mifs  muft  carry  it  with  a 
proper  referve,  in  order  to  compel  the  imaginary 
lover  to  declare  himfelf,  who,  if  he  be  a man 
of  experience  in  the  fubtleties  of  women,  inftantly 
fees  through  the  fiimfy  artifice,  and  difcontinues 
his  vifits.  I fubmit  to  the  candor  of  every  female 
reader,  whether  I have  here  drawn  an  ideal  pic- 
ture. Can  thefe  angelic  beings  reafonably  expefl, 
that  a man  will  chufe  to  vifit  them,  under  the 
difagreeable  alternative  of  behaving  continually 
with  a ceremonious  diftance,  or  running  the  rifle 
of  being  driven  to  the  neceflity  of  an  auk  ward 
explanation  ? No,  while  narrow  fentiments  of 
this  kind  prevail,  it  will  be  impoffible  to 
introduce  a truly  focial  converfe  between  the 
fexes,  which  muft  be  eflfe&ed,  on  the  part  of 
Yol.  VI.  K the 
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the  ladies,  by  an  undefigning  decent  freedom, 
the  infeparable  companion  of  real  virtue.  Let 
them  affert  their  own  dignity,  and  manifeft  a 
confcioufnefs  that  they  were  not  created  merely 
to  be  inftrumental  in  the  continuation  of  the 
ipecies,  but  are  endowed  with  intellectual  facul- 
ties, that  qualify  them  for  the  fweet  joys  of 
fociety.  Let  them  at  length  fo  far  undeceive 
themfelves,  as  to  think,  that  a man  may  like 
their  company,  admire  their  virtues,  nay,  even 
their  perfonal  charms,  and  cherifh  the  warmed: 
friendfhip  for  them,  without  any  intention  of 
addrefling  them  on  the  fcore  of  love  : let  them 
but  offer  this  violence  to  the  natural  vanity  of 
their  fex,  and  I will  undertake  to  promife  that 
they  will  not  long  have  reafon  to  complain  of 
being  negledted.  Men  of  fenfe  will  then  feek 
their  company,  and,  what  I hope  may  make  fome 
impreffion  on  a female  mind,  will  then  think  of 
them  as  partners  for  life. 

TRUE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Bedford  Coffee-Houfey  Jan.  17th. 

THE  following  is  a copy  of  the  Epilogue  fpo- 
ken  by  Mr.  Macklin  at  his  benefit  in  December 
laft,  when  that  excellent  Adtor  took  his  leave  of 
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the  Stage,  determined,  it  feems,  to  give  his  whole 
attention  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  houfe  in  the 
Piazza.  In  this  Epilogue,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive the  features  of  an  author,  who  has  often 
diverted  the  town  upon  fimilar  occafions,  and 
feems  to  keep  the  retail-trade  of  wit  in  his 
own  hands.  Foote  obferved,  that  Garrick  wrote 
the  Epilogue,  in  hopes  that  Macklin  will  keep 
his  word ; but  the-  fenfe  of  the  company  was, 
that  fojuR*  a performer  cannot  be  fpared  ; Cf  You 
“ need  not  fear,”  fays  Footey  <c  he  will  firft  break 
in  trade,  and  then  break  his  word.” 


EPILOGUE, 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Macklin. 

POOR  I,  tofs’d  up  and  down  from  Ihore  to 
Ihore, 

Sick,  wet,  and  weary,  will  to  fea  no  more ; 

Yet  ’tis  fome  comfort,  tho’  I quit  the  trade,  * 
That  this  laft  voyage  with  fuccefs  is  made,  > 
The  fhip  full  laden,  and  the  freight  all  pay’d. 
Since  then  for  reafons  I the  Stage  give  o’er, 

And  for  your  fakes, — write  Tragedies  no  more  : 
Some  other  fchemes,  of  courfe  poflefs  my  brain. 
For  he  who  once  has  eat,  mud  eat  again. 

K 2 
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And  left  this  lank,  this  melancholy  phyz. 

Should  grow  more  lank,  more  difmal  than  it  is ; 
A Scheme  I have  in  hand  will  make  you  ftare  ! 
Tho’  off  the  Stage,  I ftill  muft  be  the  PlayT. 
Still  1 muft  follow  the  theatric  plan. 

Exert  my  comic  pow’rs,  draw  all  I can,  l 

And  to  each  gueft  appear  a different  man. 

I (like  my  liquors)  muft  each  palate  hit, 

Rake  with  the  wild,  be  fober  with  the  cit. 

Nay  fometimes  a<5t  my  leaft  becoming  part — 
the  wit. 

With  politicians  I muft  nod — feem  full ; 

And  a£t  my  beft  becoming  part, — the  Dull. 

My  plan  is  this  : — Man’s  form’d  a focial  creature. 
Requiring  converfe  by  the  laws  of  nature ; 

And  as  the  moon  can  raife  the  fwelling  flood,  ^ 
Or  as  the  mind  is  influenc’d  by  the  blood,  l 
So— do  I make  myfelf  well  underftood  ? 

I’m  puzzled,  faith  : — let  us  like  Bayes  agree  it. 
You’ll  know  my  plot  much  better  when  you  fee  it. 

But  truce  with  jefting,  let  me  now  impart 
The  warm  o’erflowings  of  a grateful  heart. 

Come  good,  come  bad,  while  life  or  mem’ry  laft. 
My  mind  fhall  treafure  up  your  favours  paft  : 
And  might  one  added  boon  increafe  the  (lore. 
With  much  lefs  forrow  fhould  I quit  this  fhore  : 

To 
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To  mine,  as  you  have  been  to  me,  prove  kind. 
Protect  the  pledge,  my  fondnefs  leaves  behind  : 
To  you  her  guardians  1 refign  my  care. 

Let  her  with  others  your  indulgence  fhare  ; 
Whate’er  my  f ate,  if  this  my  wifh  prevails, 
’Twill  glad  the  father , tho’  the  Jchemift  fails. 


K3 
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NUMBER  LXVII. 

Saturday , Jan.  26,  1754. 

Falfus  honor  juvat , & mendax  infamia  ferret 
Quem  nifi  mendojum  £*?  mendacem . Hor. 

MY  readers  will  obferve,  that  the  mottos  to 
thefe  effays  are  frequently  feledted  from 
the  author,  whofe  name  Hands  at  the  head  of 
this  day’s  paper.  Horace  is  the  writer  of  all 
antiquity,  who  looked  at  life  with  an  eye  of 
penetration  and  has  painted  the  manners  and 
the  paflions  of  men  with  the  mod  elegant  touches 
of  his  art.  His  fenfe  is  fo  refined,  and  the  turn  of 
his  exprefiion  fo  peculiarly  delicate,  that  his  re- 
marks occur  upon  almoft  every  occafion.  He 
is  fenfibly  and  elegantly  fententious,  not  only  in 
his  epiftles  and  fatires,  which  are  profeffedly 
moral  difcourfes,  but  alfo  in  his  lighter  odes,  and 
his  gayeft  excurfions  of  fancy.  I have  often 
thought,  that  an  excellent  fyflem  of  morality 
might  be  extradted  out  of  his  writings ; and  I 
have  carried  this  hint  fo  far,  as  to  think  ferioufly 
of  publifhing  a tranflation  of  all  his  excellent 
ethic  obfervations,  which  would,  in  my  opinion, 

be 
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be  the  beft  collection  of  thoughts  on  various 
fubjeCts,  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public. 

The  paffage,  which  occafioned  the  loofe  re- 
flections now  to  be  laid  before  the  reader,  con- 
tains a very  beautiful  moral.  <c  Who  is  there,”  fays 
the  bard,  <f  that  can  defire  an  acceffion  of  falfe 
<c  honour,  if  he  is  not  fenfible  of  fome  inherent 
“ defeCt  ? Who  can  be  alarmed  at  the  blafts 
<c  of  calumny  and  detraction,  while  he  bears  in 

<f  his  own  heart  a regard  to  truth  ?” This 

fentence  carries  with  it  the  brighteft  marks  of  a 
virtuous  difpofition.  It  fhould  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  and  impreffed  in  deep  characters 
on  the  heart  of  every  man,  who  would  pafs 
through  life  with  a fair  and  honeft  fame.  It  fills 
the  generous  mind  with  a juft  contempt  of  all 
praife,  but  that  which  is  truly  earned.  Compli- 
mentary verfes,  puffing  paragraphs,  letters,  and 
effays,  whether  written  by  the  man  himfelf,  or 
his  venal  inftruments,  all  fade  away,  and  fink 
into  nothing,  when  they  are  confidered  as  the 
mere  lye  of  the  day.  And,  in  like  manner,  all 
productions  of  that  kind,  that  teem  with  falfe- 
hood,  calumny,  or  malevolence,  will  be  difre- 
garded  by  the  firm  and  upright  heart,  that 
triumphs  in  its  own  integrity,  and  knows  that 
K 4 the 
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the  publications  of  the  day  are  the  wretched 
efforts  of  envy,  dullnefs,  and  malice. 

Hot,  bufy,  bold,  and  loud,  the  fcribbling  fry 

Burn,  hifs,  and  bounce,  wafte  paper,  ftink  and 
die, 

Hypocrify  is  confidered,  by  all  moralifts,  as 
the  moft  defpicable  and  infamous  difeafe  of  the 
foul.  It  difcovers  a fenfe  of  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  a fair  character,  but  carries  with  it  a 
total  abfence  of  all  good  qualities.  It  aims  at 
efleem,  by  artfully  concealing  latent  imperfec- 
tions, while  it  exhibits  to  the  public  eye  a gloffy 
appearance  of  fomething  amiable  and  honeft. 
But  unlefs  the  mind  is  thoroughly  weeded,  in 
fpight  of  every  artful  difguife,  the  lurking  mif- 
chief  will,  one  time  or  other,  break  out,  and,  as 
Perfius  expreffes  it,  like  a wild  fig-tree , force  its 
way  through  the  very  liver ; 

Oft*. Jewel  tntus 

Innata  eft , rufto  jecore  exierit  Caprificus. 

Since  I have  mentioned  this  fatirift,  it  falls  in  with 
my  prefentpurp  ^fe  to  obferve,  that  there  is  not  in 
any  author  ancient  or  modern,  a nobler  defcrip- 
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tion  of  a real  honour,  than  what  is  found  in  two 
lines  of  that  author.  I lhall  tranfcribe  his  words, 
becaufe  the  pafiage  is  highly  beautiful,  and  for 
the  fake  of  the  mere  Englifh  reader,  I fhall  add 
Mr.  Brydens  excellent  tranflation. 

Compofitum  jus  fafque  Animi^fanttofque  Receffus 
Mentis , & incoftum  genero/o  Pectus  honefio . 

A Joul , where  laws  both  human  and  divine 
In  practice  more  than /peculation  finne  $ 

A genuine  honour , of  a vigorous  kind , 

Pure  in  the  lajl  recej/es  of  the  mind . 

For  the  formation  of  a regular  chara&er,  clear 
and  fettled  principles  are  neceffary.  Mere  in- 
flin&ive  goodnefs,  adting  upon  the  fpur  of  the 
moment,  will  often  have,  not  only  the  appearance, 
but  alfo  the  ill  confequences  of  caprice  and 
whim.  A perfedt  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
fhould  be  fettled  in  the  mind  : virtue  Ihould  be 
lodged  in  the  foul,  and  the  heart  fhould  glow 
with  the  love  of  truth ; but  as  the  world  goes, 
there  is  more  art  to  acquire  the  popular  opinion 
than  merit  to  deferve  it.  The  ufual  method, 
by  which  people  grafp  at  fame,  confifls  in  de- 
preciating fome  neighbour’s  charadter.  Thus 
the  female  beauty  aims  at  being  a general 

tpaft. 
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toaft,  by  detracting  from  fome  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. The  merchant  endeavours  to  extend  his 
own  credit^  by  an  artful  propagation  of  fufpicions 
to  the  difadvantage  of  his  neighbour ; and  the 
quack,  after  fetting  forth  the  unerring  efficacy 
of  his  noftrum,  clofes  his  advertifement  with, 
<c  Beware  of  counterfeits,  for  fuch  are  abroad.” 

Cicero  obferves,  that  for  one  man  to  detract 
from  another,  and  to  think  of  aggrandizing  him- 
felf  at  the  expence  of  his  neighbour,  is  more 
againft  nature  than  death,  than  grief,  or  any 
other  calamity  incident  to  human  life.  The 
realms  of  fame  are  not  to  be  explored  by  doub- 
lings and  Jhif tings.  He  who  would  arrive  at 
thofe  regions  muftfteera  direct  and  open  courfe. 
Honour,  truth,  and  generofity  muft  freight  the 
veffel  : the  breath  of  voluntary,  impartial,  and 
unbribed  applaufe  muft  fwell  the  fail  ; and  the 
whole  voyage  of  life  muft  carry  on  a fair  and 
lawful  commerce. 

A reputation,  otherwife  obtained,  will  afford 
very  little  fatisfacftion,  and  will  ftill  adminifter 
3efs,  when  we  confider,  that  it  is  only,  as  Shake - 
Jpeare  calls  it,  Mouth  Honour,  gained  from  the 
ignorant,  from  the  felf-interefted,  the  mean,  and 
the  contemptible  : TaUat  Jua  munera  cerdo , fays 

a writer 
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a writer  already  quoted  : let  the  underlings  of 
mankind  keep  their  commendations  to  them- 
felves.  The  praife  of  fuch  is  beneath  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  honeft  man,  and,  by  parity  of  reafon, 
their  cenfure,  their  difapprobation,  their  cabals, 
their  intrigues,  their  tattles,  their  daily  compo- 
tations,  and  their  midnight  clubs,  are  to  be 
defpifed  by  every  one,  whofe  breaft  is  impreg- 
nated with  a love  of  truth  and  virtue. 

To  draw  to  a conclufion  : The  uncertain  tide 
of  popularity  is  ever  known  to  fiudhiate,  to  ebb, 
and  to  fubfide  : The  j hallows  are  then  difcovered  ; 
the  treacherous  quickfands  are  revealed,  and  the 
bottom  lies  betrayed  to  fight.  In  like  manner 
giddy  detradlion  fpends  and  exhaufts  itfelf ; the 
ftorm  howls  for  a time,  but  foon  decays  into  the 
murmur  of  obloquy,  and  at  length  dies  totally 
away $ the  fcene  clears  up ; the  luftre  of 
integrity  fpreads  a day  around  ; and  infamy, 
inftead  of  adhering  where  it  was  dire&ed,  returns 
to  its  native  fpring. 

I have  fomewhere  met  with  a fhort  Chineje 
tale,  with  which  I fliall  difmifs  this  paper. 
cc  The  celebrated  Ming  was  accufed  of  enter- 
“ taining  difrefpe&ful  Ideas  of  Tien  and  Li , and 
tc  of  being  dififaffedted  to  the  Emperor  Vang . 

“ When 
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“ When  the  executioners  went  to  feize  the  old 
cc  man,  they  found  him  compofing  a panegyric 
<c  upon  Vang.,  and  an  hymn  to  Tien  and  Li” 


TRUE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Tilt-yard  Coffee-houje , Jan . 20,  1754. 

W E are  not  a little  furprized,  that  Mr.  Ran - 
ger , in  his  Rambles,  never  drops  into  this  military 
academy  ; perhaps  he  may  imagine  that  among 
the  gentlemen  of  the  fword  nothing  can  offer 
worthy  the  notice  of  a man  of  letters.  But  we 
can  affure  him  we  have  fome  perfonages  of  pro- 
found erudition.  Capt.  Halfpay  acquainted  the 
corps,  the  other  day,  that  he  had  lately  taken  up 
a book,  which  lay  on  the  window  at  his  lodging, 
called  the  Bible.  He  faid,  he  had  never  met 
with  the  work  before  ; he  read  a pretty  (lory 
enough  in  it,  of  one  Jofeph  and  his  brethren. 
He  obferved,  that  the  ftile  was  rather  uncouth, 
but  that  really  there  was  fomething  well  enough 
in  it  for  a book  of  the  kind.  Upon  this  Lieu- 
tenant Strut  faid,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  book, 
but  never  looked  into  it.  He  believed  he  had  it 
in  his  hand  once,  when  he  took  the  oaths,  but  he 
did  not  well  recoiled!.  He  added,  however,  that 

he 
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he  would  upon  Captain  Halfpaf  s recommenda- 
tion, carry  it  with  him,  when  he  went  next  into 
country  quarters.  We  mention  this  only  as  a 
fpecimen  of  what  Ranger  may  pick  up,  if  he  will 
but  favour  us  with  a vifit. 


Covent -Gar den  theatre. 

The  Italian  Burletta , which  was  performed 
here  for  the  firft  time  about  the  middle  of  laft 
month,  has  continued  to  draw  fplendid  audiences 
three  times  a week  ever  fince.  The  humour 
does  not  feem  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  this 
country;  and  yet,  one  of  this  exotic  Troup, 
who,  in  the  piece  is  called  Spiletta , has  fuch 
a quick  expreffion  in  her  countenance,  fuch 
vivacity  of  action,  joined  to  fuch  variety,  that 
fhe  is  allowed,  in  this  fantaftic  part  of  a£ting, 
to  be  an  excellent  performer.  Mr.  Rich , the 
manager,  very  gravely  obferved,  that  fhe  does 
not  know  how  to  lay  her  emphafis.  <c  I allure 

“ you,  Mr. , faid  he,  the  Italians , as  well  as 

cc  the  Englijh , lay  their  Emphersis  on  the 
c<  Adjutant.’* 


ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

ANY  perfon  inclined  to  go  to  Drury-Lane- 
Playhoufe  this  evening  in  a hackney-coach,  may 
hear  of  three  agreeable  companions  at  the  Rain - 
how  Coffee-Houje , in  CornhilL 

N.  B.  As  Harlequin  Fortunatus  is  to  be  per- 
formed, it  will  be  necefiary  to  fet  out  early. 


number 
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NUMBER  LX  VIII. 


Saturday,  Feb . 2,  1754. 


In  omnes  fuperbid  ( qua  crudelitate  gravior  eft  bGnis ) 


WRITER  of  periodical  efifays  is  like 


the  voyager,  who  goes  coafting  from  place 
to  place,  irr  order  to  lay  down  a proper  chart, 
and  mark  the  bearings  and  limits  of  the  land. 
As  he  purfues  his  courfe,  every  minute  objedb 
furnilhes  him  with  matter  of  contemplation  : 
not  a hill  lifts  its  head,  whether  cloathed  with 
verdure  and  embowered  with  over-hanging  wood, 
or  wild,  barren,  and  craggy,  but  he  inftantly 
treafures  it  in  the  ftorehoufe  of  imagination. 
Each  recefs  of  the  land,  each  creek,  rock; 
and  harbour  demand  his  particular  notice.  In 
like  manner,  the  writer,  who  is  engaged  in  a 
courfe  of  lucubrations  to  be  publifhed  on  a 
Hated  day,  is  conftantly  travelling  about,  to 
watch  the  varying  fcenes  of  life.  In  his  inter- 
courfe  with  men  and  manners  every  occurrence 
attracts  his  eye ; in  the  courfe  of  his  reading, 
he  often  meets  with  paffages,  which  defer ve  to 


grajfatus- 


Florus 
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be  minutely  fet  down,  to  ferve  as  lights  or  land- 
marks to  thofe,  who,  like  himfelf,  are  embarked 
upon  a Tea  of  troubles. 

For  the  purpofe  of  the  EiTay -writer,  the  an- 
eient  dailies  abound  with  the  moil  ufeful  hints* 
The  art  of  faying  much  in  a narrow  compafs 
feems  to  be  their  peculiar  talent.  A fhort  re- 
flexion, interwoven  with  the  thread  of  a poem 
or  narration,  and  given  with  fo  little  parade,  that 
it  lies  almoft  concealed  in  the  general  matter, 
will  often  afford  to  a thinking  mind  a fubjeX 
of  meditation  for  feveral  days.  Of  this  nature 
is  the  remark  made  by  Florus  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Far  quin.  The  hiftorian  tells  us,  with  his 
ufual  clofenefs,  cc  That  the  tyrannic  monarch 
<c  behaved  to  all  who  approached  him,  with  a 
<c  peculiar  pride,  which  to  the  ingenuous  mind 
cc  is  worfe  than  cruelty.”  This  obfervation, 
concife  as  it  is,  is  founded  in  truth,  and  a tho- 
rough knowledge  of  human  nature. 

A witty  fatirift  has  called  pride  the  univerfal 
paflion,  and  indeed  its  influence  on  mankind  is 
fo  manifeft,  that  there  is  too  much  reafon  to 
believe  the  maxim  ftriXly  true.  The  general 
prevalence  of  politenefs  fupprefles  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  appearance  of  it  among  the  French , but 

he. 
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he,  who  has  been  at  Verjaillesy  may  remember, 
that  after  all  the  attention  and  deference  of  the 
embroidered  gentleman,  who  undertakes  the  of- 
fice of  fhewing  the  curiofities  of  the  place,  the 
ceremony  is  always  concluded  with  a confciouf- 
nefs  of  their  national  fuperiority.  You  are  fure 
to  be  aflced,  “ Eh  bien  ! Monfieur , avez  vous  de 
<c  par eille  magnificence  a Londres?  Well,  Sir,  have 
<c  you  any  thing  equal  to  this  in  London  l”  In 
Italy , Portugal , and  Spain , haughtinefs  is 
manifefted  by  the  ufe  of  the  friletto  : Pride  is 
there  difplayed  by  killing  others ; and  the  people 
of  England  difcover  it  by  murdering  themfelves. 

The  notion  of  independence,  with  which  a free- 
born Briton  is  inflamed,  renders  him  untraCtable 
and  refractory  to  all  laws  : of  religion  he  makes 
a joke ; and  he  wonders  at  the  impertinence  of 
parliament  in  attempting  to  reftrain  his  unques- 
tionable right  to  difpofe  of  his  perfon  in  marriage 
as  he  thinks  proper. 

Montefquieu  imputes  the  variety  of  oddities, 
which  prevail  in  this  country,  to  the  general 
infection  of  the  feurvy.  Black  and  fizy  blood 
may  certainly  aggravate  the  diftemper.  Pride 
feems  to  be  to  the  foul  what  the  feurvy  is  to  the 
body,  the  fource  of  ill  humour  and  diforders. 
Vol.  VI.  L * The 
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1 he  fatal  effedts  of  the  corporal  indifpofition 
have  been  fo  feverely  felt  for  a long  time  paft, 
that  our  common  news-papers  are  filled  with 
advertifements  of  chymical  drops,  to  eradicate 
it  intirely  out  of  the  blood.  This  unqueftion- 
ably  would  be  a general  benefit ; but,  I appre- 
hend, he  would  Hill  deferve  more  of  mankind, 
who  fhould  devife  a cure  for  the  difeafe  of  the 
mind.  I fhould,  therefore,  be  glad  to  fee  a pa- 
ragraph in  the  papers  to  the  following  effedt. 

Pg  Perfons  of  either  Sex,  afflicted  with  any  fpecies  of 

PRIDE. 

NEVER  were  pride , arrogance , and  haughtinefs 
fo  frequent  as  of  late  years  ; nor  has  any  remedy 
been  found  adequate  to  this  pernicious  habit, 
which  occafioned  a phyfician  of  the  foul,  who 
has  employed  feveral  years  in  ftudy,  to  adapt  a 
medicine,  or  Moral  Elixir,  which  is  a fovereign 
remedy  againft  Pride  and  all  the  variety  of  fymp- 
toms,  by  which  it  mimics,  by  turns,  almoft  all 
the  vices  poor  mortals  are  afflidled  with,  and  have 
their  rife  from  a depraved  felfifhnefs  of  thinking, 
vicious  ferments  of  ill-nature,  and  the  want  offelf- 
knowledge ; whence  proceed  the  fupercilious 
brow,  and  furly  morofenefs  in  the  men,  and  co- 
quetry. 
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quetry,  airs,  fidgets,  tehees  and  titters  in  the 
women,  deftroying  their  beauty  and  their  fea- 
tures, and  by  a confent  of  parts  affedting  their 
heads,  and  producing  direful  views  and  terrible 
apprehenfions;  at  other  times,  fits,  fiufhing  heats, 
lownefs  and  finking  of  fpirits,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  twitchings  of  the  limbs,  with  many  con- 
vulfive  diforders,  which  affedt  numbers  of  both 
fexes. 

The  above  Elixir  is  a wonderful  alterative. 
It  enters  into  immediate  conteft  with  the  offend- 
ing matter,  and  entirely  eradicates  the  fame. 
It  occafions  laudable  humility,  and  is  good  for 
all  forts  of  people,  producing  in  perfons  of  both 
fexes  an  even  temper  of  mind,  and  making  them 
patient,  good  humoured,  affable,  and  perfedlly 
polite. 

Whenever  I meet  with  a proud  man,  I am 
apt  to  imagine,  that  if  his  inward  ftate  of  mind 
were  detedled  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  it  would 
afford  a ridiculous  contrail  between  his  feveral 
foibles  and  his  fanfied  elevation  above  the  reft 
of  his  fpecies.  I would  have  a perfon  of  this  caft 
made  emperor  of  the  Moon,  or  removed  to  fome 
other  fphere  fitted  for  his  reception,  where  cruelty 
L 2 may 
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may  pafs  for  courage,  oftentation  for  merit,  and 
pride  for  dignity. 

Nothing  can  fo  furely  demon  (Irate  a narrow 
mind,  as  an  attempt  to  degrade  our  fellow- 
creatures  by  an  haughty  arrogance  of  carriage. 
Hamlet  reckons  the  injolence  of  office  and  the  frond 
man's  contumely  among  thofe  inftigations  which 
might  prompt  injured  merit  to  a deed  of  extreme 
defpair. 

I cannot  difmifs  this  paper  without  obferving, 
that  there  is  a right  fpecies  of  pride  to  which 
every  man  is  entitled,  and  that  is  a fpirit  above 
dependence,  above  flattery,  above  an  abjedt  de- 
portment, and  above  every  thing  poor,  fordid* 
and  little.  There  is  a pride,  which  may  ferve 
to  invigorate  honour,  to  embolden  truth,  and 
to  carry  virtue  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  improve- 
ment. The  pleafures  refulting  from  this  prin- 
ciple are  manly  and  noble.  To  enjoy  the 
inward  confcioufnefs  of  integrity  and  honour, 
is  juft  and  laudable.  Thus  much  of  pride  every 
one  has  a right  to,  and  I know  no  external 
circumftance,  that  can  reafonably  entitle  any 
man  alive  to  more. 


TRUE 
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TRUE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Jonathan's  in  Change-Alley , Nov . 24. 

Notwithstanding  the  exhibition,  which  Mr. 
Ranger  has  lately  given  us,  in  his  fcenes  called 
the  Temple  of  Laver nay  there  are  Tome  of  us,  who 
can  boafl  a tafte  for  the  polite  amufements  of 
the  town.  Mr.  Simeon  Paraphimofis  acquainted 
us  the  other  day,  that  he  has  feen  Garrick  in 
King  Leary  this  feafon  y and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  he  did  it  5 per  Cent,  better  than 
ufual.  He  informed  us,  that  tho’  he  was  at  the 
houfe  at  half  an  hour  after  four,  he  fhould  not 
have  got  in  at  all,  if  he  had  not  employed  one 
of  the  orange  wenches  as  a broker y who  got  him 
into  the  Pit  thro*  the  Boxes.  He  added,  that 
Garrick  makes  a fine  job  of  ity  and  that  he  fhould 
be  glad  to  have  an  inter  eft  in  the  houfe  : cc  For 
<c  plays,  continued  he,  are  well  enough  now  and 
<f  then,  when  it  is  not  a man’s  club  night,  and  in- 
“ deed  I fhould  go  pretty  often,  only  for  the  ex- 
fC  pence  of  being  transferred  there,  which,  not- 
cc  withflanding  the  caravany  is  fo  great,  that 
<c  really  it  does  not  turn  to  account .”  We  fhall 
occafxonally  communicate  more  of  this  Gentle- 
man’s remarks,  from  which  the  critics  will 
undoubtedly  receive  great  inflru&ion. 

L 3 
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NUMBER  LXIX. 


Saturday , Feb . 9,  1754. 


Refpicere  exemplar  vit<z  morumque  jubebo 
Fodium  imitatorem , ducere  voces. 


r HE  Theatre  is  the  place  where  I love  to 


pafs  the  leifure  hours  of  the  evening  ; but  I 
do  not  go,  as  I believe  moll  people  do,  merely  to 
fee  and  to  be  feen.  A wTell-conftruCted  fable,  ef- 
pecially  if  it  be,  as  it  ought,  fubfervient  to 
the  production  of  character,  affords  me  the  moft 
exquilite  entertainment.  The  artifice  of  the 
poet,  who  can,  at  times,  give  reality  to  fiction, 
fills  the  mind  with  the  moft  agreeable  fenfations : 
but  if  the  performer  does  not  fhew  that  he  has 
a tafte  for  fine  writing,  by  doing  juftice  to  his 
author,  the  beft  fcenes  may  fail  of  their  effcCt. 
It  is  for  this  reafon  that  I intend,  in  this  day’s  pa- 
per, to  throw  together  fome  loofe  reflections  upon 
the  art  of  aCting. 

The  precept,  which  the  judicious  author  of 
my  motto  has  laid  down*  for  the  good  writer,  is 
like  wife  the  beft  rule  for  an  aCtor ; they  both 


Hor. 
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profefs  an  imitative  art,  and  the  poet’s  rule  is  ap- 
plicable to  each.  <c  I would  recommend/’  fays 
Horace , cc  to  the  fkilful  imitator,  a clofe  obferv- 
“ ance  of  human  life,  and  the  manners  of  the 
cc  performers  in  that  great  drama  ; that  he  may, 
(e  from  that  fource,  derive  the  true  language  of 
Cf  nature.” 

This  advice,  fhort  and  fimple  as  it  is,  contains 
the  whole  fecret : whoever  artfully  conforms  to 
it,  will  be  fure  of  acquiring  applaufe  from  crowd- 
ed theatres.  The  a6lor,  in  every  fituation  on 
the  ftage,  is  a copyift : the  deportment  of  gentle- 
men is  to  be  attained  by  watching  the  man- 
ners in  that  clafs  of  life..  As  perfons  of  inferior 
degree  mull  be  in  a well-wrought  drama  fre- 
quently  intermixed,  the  lefs  polifhed,  but  per- 
haps, more  natural  deportment  of  citizens,  even 
down  to  the  lowed:  fcale,  muft  be  attended  to 
by  him,  who  wifhes  to  be  a general  performer. 
It  is  thus  that  we  fee  reprefented  by  the  fame 
perfon,  Don  Felix  one  night,  and  Abel  Drugger 
the  next.  Archer  and  Scrub  have  been  both  per- 
formed by  Garrick,  and  in  Mrs.  Pritchard 
we  have  feen  Lady  Betty  Modish  and  Doll 
Common. 


L 4* 
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But  the  clofeft  obfervation  of  external  circum- 
stances will  not  be  fufricient.  The  human  heart 
is  the  proper  ftudy  of  every  performer,  who 
would  arrive  at  the  point  of  excellence.  The 
paflions  are  to  be  ftudied,  in  all  their  various 
workings,  and  their  minuteft  effedts  upon  the 
human  frame  $ in  what  proportion  they  agitate 
the  nerves  and  rnufcles ; how  they  imprefs  the 
features  with  their  refpedlive  fignatures,  elevate 
or  contract  the  brow,  brace  or  relax  the  finews, 
and  command  the  attitude  and  difpofition  of  the 
whole  perfon.  There  is  not  a paffion,  in  the 
whole  train  of  thofe  feelings,  to  which  our  na- 
ture is  fubjedt,  but  what  has  its  own  peculiar  ad- 
juncts, its  own  air,  its  own  look,  and  its  own 
proper  tone.  Sorrow  unnerves  the  whole  fyftem, 
finks  the  fpirits,  and  depreffes  the  voice  into  a 
plaintive  melancholy  ; anger,  on  the  other  hand, 
contracts  each  finew,  fends  the  fpirits  in  a blaze 
to  the  eye,  and  vents  itfelf  in  precipitate  and  ve- 
hement accents.  It  is  the  immediate  bufinefs  of 
the  performer,  to  lay  down  to  himfelf  an  exadt 
definition  of  each  paffion,  with  all  its  charadterif- 
tics  i otherwife  it  will  be  impoffible  to  mark  the 
progrefs  and  workings  of  a mind,  awakened  and 
excited  by  the  vehemence  of  their  impulfe,  or 
to  leparate  the  tender  defire  of  Romeo , from  the 
conjugal  affedtion  of  Jaffier. 


After 
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After  having  thus  diftinguifhed  the  nature 
and  boundaries  of  each  affection,  the  next  ftep 
to  be  taken,  is,  to  watch  them  in  the  various 
Ihiftings  and  veerings  of  the  foul,  and  that  quick 
viciffitude  with  which  they  rife  and  fall,  fuc- 
ceeding  to  each  other  with  a rapidity  almoft  im- 
perceptible. The  mind  of  man  cannot  dwell 
for  any  confiderable  time  upon  one  objedt : love 
and  refentment,  grief  and  joy,  defpair  and  hope, 
rage  and  tendernefs,  are  perpetually  taking  their 
ttirns  in  the  breaft.  To  perceive  minutely  the 
very  point  where  the  fir  ft  ceafes,  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  one  begins  to  rife,  requires  a nice  dif- 
cernment ; as  in  the  well-wrought  piece  of  fome 
eminent  artift,  the  colours  run  fo  artfully  into 
one  another,  that  their  gradual  evanefcence  from 
the  fight,  and  their  growing  by  infen fible  de- 
grees into  a full  glow,  is  only  to  be  difeovered 
by  the  curious  eye.  If  I do  not  miftake,  the 
touch,  which  fo  fkilfully  blends  different  colours 
in  this  delicate  confederacy,  is  called  by  the 
painters  the  demi-tint . Should  not  fomething 
like  this  be  preferved,  in  the  performances  of  a 
good  aeftor,  in  order  to  render  each  tranfition 
graceful  and  natural  ? to  melt  an  audience  by 
regular  effays  into  tendernefs,  or  induce  any  other 
impreffion  with  juftnefs  and  propriety  ? He, 
who  has  marked  with  due  attention  the  various 


tran 
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tranfitions  of  the  mind,  how  one  paflion  ebbs 
away,  and  another  flows  in  like  the  returning 
tide,  will  be  always  fure  to  have  an  irreflftible 
command  over  his  audience. 

But  the  matter  does  not  reft  here  : there  is  ano- 
ther peculiar  circumftance  in  the  operation  of 
the  paflions,  which  muft  never  efcape  the  notice 
of  him,  who  would  imitate  nature  to  advantage. 
The  affedtions  of  the  foul  not  only  fucceed  to 

IV 

each  other,  but  they  often  unite,  clafti,  and  blend 
in  one  mixed  emotion. 

- -jEftuat  ingens 

Imo  in  corde  pudor , mixtoque  infania  ludlu, 

Et  furiis  agitatus  amor,  et  confcia  virtue. 

Virg. 

Thefe  complicated  agitations  of  the  mind  are 
often  imperceptible  to  all  but  the  fkilful  obferv- 
er;  and,  therefore,  as  the  adtor’s  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  this  point,  a feeling  expreffion  of  it  will 
always  be  a proof  of  his  excellence.  Strokes 
of  this  nature,  well  executed,  will  imprefs  on 
every  breaft  the  livelieft  fenfations. 

To  give  with  full  force  this  union  of  con- 
tending* and  even  oppoflte  paflions,  is  among 

the 
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the  niceft  beauties  of  the  orator  and  the  poet. 
With  the  latter  we  find  it  more  frequent,  as 
poetry  more  dire&ly  profefTes  to  pleafe  the  ima- 
gination. Thus  we  fee,  that,  in  mere  defcrip- 
tive  verfe,  the  writer,  obferving  fome  furprifing 
agreement  between  things  in  their  nature  to- 
tally inconfiftent,  from  thence  takes  occafion  to 
reconcile  contrarieties  in  fuch  an  agreeable  af- 
femblage,  that  the  reader  of  tafle  is  entertained 
with  a pi 61  u re,  which  at  once  amufes  his  fancy, 
and  fatisfies  his  judgment.  Virgil  has  many  de- 
licate touches  of  this  nature ; and  Horace , who 
had  art  enough  for  every  poetic  embellifhment, 
has  heightened  his  odes  with  feveral  beauties  of 
this  fort.  In  this  clafs  of  elegancies,  may  be 
reckoned  the  following  paflages  ; 

Urit  grata  protervitas ; 

Pignufque  direp  turn  lacertis 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci . 

Pityojque  vultu 

Rifit  invito. 

Milton , who  has  every  fofter  delicacy  in 
minute  defcriptions,  as  well  as  every  lofty 
image  in  the  fublime,  has  given  many  beautiful 
touches  of  this  fort  in  his  Paradife  Loft . Dark - 
nejs  vifible , and  grinn'd  horrible  a ghaftly  Jmiley 
2 are 
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are  inftances  that  will  occur  to  every  body.  Mr. 
Jddifon  has  given  to  thoughts  of  this  nature,  the 
title  of  thwarting  ideas  ; and  he  adds,  that  they 
are  fome  of  the  fineft  ftrokes  in  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  poetry.  If  I might  be  allowed  to  carry 
this  hint  further,  I fhould  call  all  paffages  of  this 
kindj  where  the  mind  is  worked  into  a ferment, 
by  the  name  of  thwarting  pajjions ; and  I will 
venture  to  fay,  that  they  will  be  univerfally 
acknowledged  much  more  beautiful  than  that 
mere  clafti  of  ideas,  which  the  eminent  critic 
juft  mentioned  has  fo  much  infifted  upon ; be- 
caufe  they  not  only  furprize  with  a feeming  con- 
trail:, but  alfo  intereft  the  heart ; the  very  per- 
fedtion  of  poetry.  The  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
and  indeed  the  fine  writers  among  the  moderns, 
are  full  of  thefe  pathetic  reprefentations  of  hu- 
man nature  ; but  among  them  all,  I do  not  re- 
member a finer  inftance,  than  a paftage  in  Mr. 
Whitehead' s Roman  Father , when  that  hero  is 
reflediing  on  the  combat,  which  is  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Rome . As  fpoken  by  Garrick , there 
is  hardly  any  thing  in  King  Lear>  that  has 
aftedted  me  more. 

Had  I a thou/and  Jons  in  Juch  a cauje , 

I could  behold  'em  bleeding  at  my  feet, 

And  thank  the  Gods  with  tears — - 


To 
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To  exprefs  thefe  complicated  fenfations,  where 
feveral  paffions  at  once  agitate  the  foul,  requires 
fuch  a command  of  countenance  and  voice,  that 
in  this  the  greateft  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  niceft 
beauty  of  a£ting,  may  be  faid  to  confift.  With 
a kind  of  magic  power,  it  always  leads  us  into 
the  moft  pleafing  diftrefs.  The  mind  is  thus  like 
a mufical  inftrument : one  chord  is  touched,  and 
while  it  founds  in  the  ear,  another  is  (truck,  and 
mingles  with  the  vibration  of  the  former  note* 
Thus  Othello  fays,  cc  Til  tear  her  all  to  pieces  ! — 
fC  And  yet  the  pity  of  it,  Iago ; Oh  ! Iago , the 
pity  of  it !” 

If  the  bounds  of  my  paper  would  admit  it,  I 
fhould  here  indulge  myfelf  in  examining  our 
prefent  performers,  with  regard  to  the  three  di- 
vilions  of  the  pafiions  above  eftablifhed.  To 
one,  I fhould,  perhaps,  aferibe  the  merit  of  ex- 
preffing  with  proper  enforcement  the  fentiments 
of  haughty  anger,  and  tyrannic  cruelty ; in  ano- 
ther, I fhould  chiefly  admire  the  graceful  tran- 
fition  from  rage  to  tendernefs  5 and  probably  I 
fhould  not  hefitate  to  fay,  of  a third,  that  he  is 
excellent  in  all  viciffitudes  of  the  mind ; and 
that  in  mixed  fenfations,  he  penetrates  to  the 
very  foul  of  his  hearers.  Were  I to  add,  that, 
in  many  fituations,  I have  experienced  the  fame 

from 
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from  Mrs.  Cibber , it  would  be  but  barely  doing 
her  that  juftice  which  her  excellent  art  deferves. 

From  what  has  been  premifed,  it  will  appear* 
that  to  exprefs  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart 
is  the  chief,  bufinefs  of  an  adtor.  No  account  is 
ever  to  be  made  of  figure*  voice,  or  any  other 
external  circumftances,  unlefs  when  they  com- 
bine with  the  performer’s  feelings  to  make  deeper 
impreffions  on  an  audience.  I have  known  an 
adtor  lengthen  out  the  tone  of  voice,  and  if 
it  founded  clearly,  imagine  his  bufinefs  finely 
executed,  when  nature  and  the  paflions  required 
that  he  fliould  fpeak  in  another  key,  and  in 
broken,  fhort,  and  vehement  accents.  §>uin ttilian 
has  a juft  remark  on  this  head.  cc  As  poets,”  fays 
he  cc  profefs  to  fing  their  works,  verfe  fliould  be 
cc  repeated  in  a manner  fomewhat  elevated  above 
« common  difcourfe,  with  a fweetnefs  properly 
<c  tempered  by  difcretion,  and  not  thrilling  into 
tc  a wanton  luxuriance  of  found,  as  if  the  throat 
« had  been  gargled  for  the  purpofe.”  I fliall 
only  add,  a lively  imagination  is  the  talent, 
which  an  adtor  fliould  principally  cultivate,  as 
it  is  that  which  excites  thofe  pathetic  feelings, 
without  which  no  man  will  ever  fucceed  on  the 
ftage,  and  with  which  it  is  hardly  pofllble  to  fail, 

TRUE 
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TRUE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Rainbow  £offee-HouJe,  Feb.  6. 

W 

THE  Board  of  Priggifm  met  here  a few  days 
fmce,  when  the  following  perfons  were  prefent ; 
Jack  Oakjiick , Harry  Lapelle , Bob  Nankeen , Jem - 
my  Scratch , Nat  Pigtail , Billy  Swindle,  Jack 
.Phaeton,  Peter  Littlehat , and  Billy  Lowheels . Nat 
Pigtail  fignifled  to  the  Board,  that  he  was  in  the 
country  upon  a hunting  party  in  December  laflr, 
when  Mr.  Glover's  Boadicea  was  adted  at  Drury- 
Lane . Jack  Phaeton  and  Billy  Lowheels  were 
alfo  out  of  town,  when  the  play  was  adted,  but 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  was  a Comedy. 
Harry  Lapelle  interpofed : he  faid,  that  he  had 
not  been  long  from  Merchant  Taylor's ; that  he 
believed  the  word  to  be  Latin . Upon  which. 
Jack  Oakjiick  faid,  he  did  not  care  about  the 
word  ; but  he  was  in  the  Pit  the  firft  night,  and 
for  his  part,  he  was  no  great  judge,  but  the 
phyfician,  who  always  fat  near  the  fpikes,  faid  it 
was  an  excellent  Tragedy. 


V 
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Saturday , Feb.  1 6, 1754. 

* t:  - * \ 

. Sub  judice  lis  eft . Hor. 

MY  Readers  will  remember,  that  a Court  of 
Cenfor'uil  Enquiry  has  been  fome  time  eftab- 
lifhed  by  virtue  of  an  authority  given  under  our 
hand,  foon  after  the  commencement  of  this 
paper.  As  tho;  Court  of  Confcience  has  jurifdic- 
tion  with  regard  to  final!  debts ; fo  the  Court 
above  mentioned  has  cognizance  of  petty  offences 
againft  decency  and  good  manners.  Though  no 
report  has  been  lately  publifhed  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court,  the  commiffioners  have 
been  unwearied  in  the  difcharge  of  their  duty. 
I fhall  devote  the  entire  papers  of  this  day,  and 
the  enfuing  Saturday,  to  an  account  of  the  moft 
material  caufes,  that  have  been  tried  in  that 
upright  Court  of  Manners,  where,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  every  Engiifliman  has  his 
trial  by  jury. 

5 v Proceedings 
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Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Cenforial-Enquiry,  on 
the  CommiJJion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and 
general  Goal  Delivery , held  for  the  Cities  of 
London  and  Weftminfter. 

About  nine  o’clock  the  Judges  took  their 
feats,  and  the  Jury,  confiding  of  the  following 
perfons,  were  fworn  and  impannelled. 

' Thomas  'Thimble , an  eminent  Haber dajber  of 
Small-ware. 

John  Rhubarb , an  eminent  Apothecary. 

William  Buckram , an  eminent  Taylor. 

Jofeph  Bauble , an  eminent  Toyman. 

Abel  Drugger,  an  eminent  Tobacco?iift. 

John  Candlewick , an  eminent  Tallow-chandler . 
Jeremiah  Prim , an  eminent  Mercer . 

Timothy  Buck , an  eminent  Breeches -maker. 

Jofeph  Inftep , an  eminent  Shoe-maker . 

Robert  Frizzle , an  eminent  Peruke -maker. 

David  Elzevir , an  eminent  Bookfeller. 

Ifaac  Birmingham , an  eminent  Hard -war e-Man . 

Jack  Oakjlick  was  indi&ed  for  that  he,  on 
Saturday  night,  the  4th  of  February , went  into 
the  middle-gallery  at  Drury -Lane  Play-houfe, 
and  from  thence  one  apple,  value  a farthing,  on 
Vol.  VI.  M the 
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the  ftage  did  fling,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
a&ors,  and  diflurbance  of  the  company.  The 
fa£t  was  proved  by  two  undeniable  witneffes, 
who,  being  interrogated  whether  they  had  not 
the  freedom  of  the  houfe,  feverally  anfwered, 
that  they  had  not,  and  added,  that  they  did  not 
even  go  in  with  an  order : that  their  only  mo- 
tive for  appearing  on  the  occafion  was,  to 
bring  to  condign  punifhment  an  offender 
againft  the  refpe<5t  due  to  a public  aflembly. 
Whereupon,  the  prifoner  being  afked  by  the 
court  what  he  had  to  fay  for  himfelf,  made  an- 
fwer,  that  he  was  drunk,  and  as  he  hoped  to  be 
faved,  it  was  nothing  but  an  innocent  frolick. 
Guilty  ; upon  which  he  was  ordered  to  wait 
upon  the  managers  of  the  above-mentioned 
theatre,  to  afk  their  pardon  for  his  mifbehaviour  : 
He  was  ordered  to  drink  but  a pint  of  wine  after 
dinner  for  the  future. 

Sir  Peter  JeJfamy  was  indidled  for  {landing 
between  the  fcenes  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  hurt 
the  moil  pathetic  fituations  of  the  drama.  Guil- 
ty ; but  it  appearing  to  the  court,  that  it  was 
not  done  with  malice  prepenfe,  but  only  with 
intent  to  difplay  his  cloaths  to  the  ladies,  he  was 
difmiffed  without  any  other  punifhment  than  a 
fevere  reprimand,  and  an  order,  that  he  fhould 
2 not 
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not  be  admitted  behind  the  fcenes  again,  without 
giving  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour,  of  which 
Mr.  Varney  and  Mr.  Grudge  are  to  take  proper 
notice. 

Elizabeth , the  wife  of  John  Gayle/s , Efq.  was 
indicted,  for  that  the,  not  having  the  love  of  her 
hufband  before  her  eyes,  hath,  for  the  fpace  of 
three  years  pad,  obdinately,  wilfully,  and  urged 
on  by  the  mitigation  of  a certain  fury  called 
Gaming,  addidled  all  her  attention  to  cards,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  her  hufband,  and  the  utter 
extindlion  of  all  domeftic  happinefs. 

The  caufe  was  opened  by  Councellor  Man!yy 
who  urged,  in  a long  harangue,  that  to  fpend  a 
life  over  a pack  of  cards,  is  an  apoftacy  from  all 
that  can  be  deemed  elegant  in  that  amiable  fex  ; 
that  fuch  condudt  can  only  ferve  to  fpoil  their 
complexions,  dilturb  their  tempers,  and  fupprefs 
the  natural  affedlions,  which  alone  can  create 
conjugal  felicity ; that  it  mull  inevitably  put 
to  flight  the  loves  and  graces  y which  would  other- 
wife  .hover  round  them  ; and  in  their  dead,  infed 
them  with  a band  of  harpies , fuch  as  JuJpicion , mif- 

trujly  vexation , dijapp ointment y &c. That, 

in  lhort,  it  mud  bring  on  fuch  an  infenfibility, 
as  to  render  a woman  capable  of  venturing  a 

M 2 daughter's 
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daughter’s  portion  upon  the  turning  up  of  a die, 
and  oblige  her  to  furrender  her  lovely  perfon, 
in  cafe  of  non-payment,  upon  an  habeas  corpus 
from  the  Court  of  Venus . 

After  this,  Betty  Minnikin , chambermaid  to 
the  prifoner,  was  examined,  and  fhe  depofed,  as 
how  her  miftrefs  never  went  to  bed  till  four  or 
five  in  the  mornine,  and  that  fhe  had  often  heard 
her  lay,  fhe  a£tually  thought  the  King  of  Clubs 
a much  handfomer  man  than  her  hufband. 

Crojs  examined.  Pray  miftrefs — Remember 

you’re  upon  your  oath PI ave  you  no  intrigue 

with  your  mailer  r— — 

Betty  Minnikin — I’d  have  you  to  know  Sir — 
that  I fcorn  your  words — I’ve  nothing  to  do  with 
fellows — though  to  be  fure  (in  tears)  he  does  ufe 
me  barbaroufly,  and  has  taken  no  notice  ever 
fince  he  had  his  wicked  will  of  me. 

James  Ditto , Mercer , was  fworn,  and  depofed, 
that  he  had  ferved  the  lady  ever  fince  her  mar- 
riage, and  that  he  knew  no  more  of  the  colour 
of  her  money,  than  of  the  real  colour  of  her 
face,  though  'he  was  informed  by  her  hufband, 
and  he  verily  believed  the  fame  to  be  true,  that 

fhe 
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fhe  had  been  fupplied  occafionally  with  money 
to  difcharge  all  her  bills. 

The  Defence. 

The  Prijoner's  Council  proved  to  the  Court, 
that  their  client  always  preferved  her  virtue,  and 
that  no  inflance  of  infidelity  to  the  marriage- 
bed  could  be  charged  againfl  her,  even  though 
fhe  had  been  tempted  by  Lord  Trump  about,  who 
offered  to  remit  a confiderable  gaming  debt,  for 
fo  fmall  a confideration  as  cuckolding  her  huf- 
band  ; upon  this  they  refled  their  defence. 

v 

In  reply,  the  Council  for  the  profecution  ob- 
ferved, <c  It  is  not  enough  that  a woman  preferves 
<c  her  virtue,  if  fhe  is  infenfible  to  fhame  in  every 
<f  other  point,  agreeably  to  the  Statute  6th  Young , 

Seme  modem  ladies  think  one  crime  is  all ; 

Can  women  then  no  way  but  backward  fall  ? 

Lord  Townley's  cafe  was  alfo  cited,  by  which  it 
appeared  a matter  of  indifference,  whether  a man 
be  cuckolded  by  a black  ace , or  a powdered 
beau.  Whereupon  the  jury,  without  withdraw- 
ing, brought  in  their  verdidt,  Guilty  5 and  the 
prifoner  was  ordered  into  the  clofe  cuflody  of 
M-  3 her 
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her  hufband,  to  be  by  him  carried  into  the 
country  for  twelve  months,  there  to  read  the 
Spectator,  Latler,  and  Guardian , and  never  fuf- 
fered  to  revifit  London , without  proper  fecurity 
for  her  good  behaviour, 

John  Cockney  was  indidted  at  the  fuit  of  Mrs.  See - 
Jaw,  for  that  he,  as  afervant  to  the  faid  Mrs.  Seejaw, 
behaved  ill  in  his  place,  and  was  guilty  of  feveral 
mifdemeanors,  fuch  as  not  anfwering  when  called* 
nor  ihutting  the  room-door  after  him,  and,  when 
bid,  doing  it  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  fhake 
the  whole  houfe.  The  fadt  being  proved,  the 
prifoner  was  afked,  what  he  hackto  fay  in  miti- 
gation of  his  offence ; to  which  he  replied,  “ I 
“ does  not  want  to  live  with  the  lady — I have 

“ often  bid  her  difcharge  me She  keeps  but 

cf  feven  card  tables — and  what  can  a poor  fer- 
<(  vant  do,  if  he  gets  no  more  vails  nor  that  ? — 

cc  it  is  not  the  pay  of  a country  curate Lord 

<c  blefs  her,  fhe  may  get  fome  raw  boy  to  live 
<c  with  her,  but  it  won’t  do  for  me*’ — Upon  this 
the  jury  declared  him  Guilty.  The  Court 
diredted  Mrs.  Seejaw  to  difcharge  him  without 
a charadter,  giving  her  at  the  fame  time  a hint 
to  keep  fewer  card-tables  for  the  future. 


William 
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William  Dattyle  was  indidted,  for  that  he  hath 
frequently  been,  during  the  winter  feafon,  at  the 
Bedford  Coffee-houfe,  and  then  and  therefor  a difli 
of  coffee  did  call,  or  for  red  tea , or  Capillaire , as 
his  fancy  diredted,  and  did  afterwards  fleal  out 
of  the  back-door,  without  paying  for  the  fame, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  houle,  &V. 

Charles  Price,  fworn . 

The  prifoner  at  the  par  was  at  our  houfe 
on  Suntay  evening  laft,  ant  hur  gife  hurfelf 
fery  great  airs,  as  Got  is  hur  fhudge,  as  much  as 
Mr.  Ap  Jones  of  Trinigidie , or  any  Jhentleman  in 
the  place.  “Waiter,  give  a tifh  of  coffee/*  fays 
he ; and  fo  hur  was  helping  a fhentleman,  and  fo 
te  prifoner  huff  hur,  as  if  hur  was  no  petter  tan 
a tog.  Ecot,  it  mate  my  plood  poil  in  me,  ant 
fo  I was  refolfed  to  pe  efen  with  hur,  ant  fo  I 
watch  hur,  when  hur  was  going  out,  accorting 
to  hur  olt  tricks,  ant  fo  Ropert  ant  I detedt  hur 
in  te  fadh 

S%j Did  he  make  a pradtice  of  this  ? — — 

Charles  Price . I pelief  hur  to  it  ten  times  fipcfc 
Nof ember  laft . 

M 4 


John 
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John  Hazard , fivorn. 

I am  marker  at  the  billiard-table,  and  I ferve 
in  the  Coffee-room  on  Jundays . Charles  Price 
bid  me  watch  the  prifoner,  telling  me  of  his  ways, 
and  fo  he  went  out  at  the  back-door. 

Prifoner' s Defence . 

I have  people  to  call  to  my  charadter. 

ghiinbus  Fleftrin . I know  Mr.  Da5lyle  per- 
fedUy  well : we  both  lay  together  upon  a flock- 
bed  in  Fleet -ftreet,  when  we  mandated  Juvenal's 
Satyrs  j he  always  declaimed  with  great  energy 
againft  vice,  and  talked  much  of  decorum , and 
the  beauty  of  virtue.  I did  not  think  him  capa- 
ble of  luch  an  adtion. 

V U-.r  ib  >0:’.  V;*' ' j 1 -iTi  >u  . . U - ’ f?  ‘ Y U 

John  Rubric . I am  a bookfeller ; I employed 
the  prifoner  to  write  me  an  account  of  lament- 
able accidents  ; I advanced  him  the  whole  money, 
being  fifteen-fhillings  and  fix  pence,  and  he 
behaved  very  honeftly. 

Court . What  is  his  general  charadter  ? 

Rubric . A very  pretty  verfifyer : I never  heard 
an  ill  thing  of  him  before  this.  Guilty  ic id. 


4 
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NUMBER  LXXI. 

Saturday, Feb.  23,  1754 

Ergo  exercentur  Frenis,  veterumque  malorum 
Supplicia  expendunt. — — — 

Virg* 

Continuation  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Court  of 
Cenforiai-Enquiry. 

JOHN  VAINLOVE,  Efq.  was  indi&ed,  for 
that  he,  not  having  the  fear  of  this  Court  be- 
fore his  eyes,  but  falfely,  vainly,  and  inconfider- 
ately  tricked,  deluded,  and  jilted  feveral  of  his 
Majedy’s  mod  amiable  fubjedts,  and  urged  on 
by  the  indigation  of  a mod  extraordinary  felf- 
conceit,  hath  continued  for  a long  time  in  this 
practice,  to  the  great  difappointment  of  feveral 
young  ladies,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  Arraigns. 

John  Vainlove , hold  up  your  hand.  How  will 
you  be  tried  ? 

Prifoner.  By  this  court  and  my  country. 
Upon  which  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Court 
opened  the  caufe  in  a long  fpeech,  fetting  forth, 
that  fuch  behaviour  argues  a depraved  mind,  in- 

fen* 
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fenfible  to  truth,  and  wantonly  delighting  in  giv- 
ing uneafinefs  to  the  fair-fex,  by  making  many 
of  them  imagine  he  had  honourable  intentions, 
when,  at  the  fame  time,  he  only  meant,  in  the 
end,  to  break  off,  to  their  difappointment  and 
confulion. 

Mifs  Saffron,  fworn  on  her  pocket  looking- 
glafs. 

I met  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  at  Enfield  Aflem- 
bly,  where  I danced  with  him  till  two  in  the 
morning  : he  fqueezed  my  hand  feveral  times, 
called  me  his  angel,  and  <c  I proteft,  Mifs 
Saffron ,”  fays  he,  cc  you  have  the  fineft  neck  in 
the  world.”  I was  foAr  milled  by  this  fpeech, 
that  I have  ever  fince  gone  without  an  handker- 
chief : he  vifited  me  next  morning,  and  gave  me 
ftrong  reafons  to  expedt  propofals  for  marriage. 
But  inflead  of  that,  I have  been  the  laughing - 
flock  of  all  my  acquaintances  ever  fince,  for 
fhewing  the  yellownefs  of  my  fki&;  and  I never 
faw  the  prifoner,  from  that  time  till  now. 

Mifs  Threadneedle,  fworn  on  a billet-doux. 

I danced  with  the  prifoner  at  Hampflead  Af- 
fembly : I was  at  that  time  upon  a treaty  of 
marriage  with  my  father's  ’prentice,  which  I 
broke  off  on  his  account ; and  I have  fince  re- 
jedted  many  very  eligible  offers,  encouraged  by 
the  prifoner’s  promifes  5 in  confequence  of  which, 

I bought; 
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I bought  me  a new  gown  at  Carr , Ibfon’s  and 
Bigg's  ; and  now  I find  I’m  not  likely  to  be  a 
bit  the  better  for  it. 

Widow  Liquorifh,  fworn  on  a Jmall  box  of  car- 
mine. 

I had  not  been  fpoke  to  for  feveral  years,  t^ill 
I met  the  prifoner  at  a rout : we  played  in  the 
fame  fet;  and  he  paid  me  fo  many  compli- 
ments, and  loft  his  money  with  -fo  much  good, 
humour,  that  I was  fure  he  was  in  love  with 
me.  I had  five  card- tables  at  my  lodging  fince, 
when  the  prifoner  promifed  to  be  one  of  our 
party ; but  I never  faw  him  more,  till  I heard 
he  was  taken  up  : I am  fure  that  is  he ; I can 
fwear  to  the  man. 

Prifoner' s Defence. 

May  it  pleafe  this  honourable  court,  I am  a 
beau  ; and  in  order  $5  fupport  that  character,  I 
thought  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  have  a few 
treaties  of  marriage  depending,  though,  at  the 
fame  time,  I proteft,  I have  no  attachment  to 
any  one  breathing,  except  myfelf. 

Upon  this  the  prifoner  refted  his  c.aufe  ; and 
the  jury,  without  retiring,  brought  in  their  ver- 
dict, a male  jilt.  The  court  adjudged,  upon 
the  ftatute  of  Ifaac  Bickerftaff,  that  no  lady  what- 
ever fhould  admit  the  addreffes  of  John  Vain - 

love> 
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love , Efq.  unlefs  he  could  produce  a character 
from  the  lady  he  lad  ferved,  teftifying  that  be 
behaved  well  in  her  Jervice . 

Lady  ‘Tittle  Tattle  was  indidled,  for  that  fhe 
went  frequently  to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
theatres ; and  there,  placing  herfelf  in  a fide- 
box,  as  near  the  flage  as  poffible,  talked  louder 
than  the  adlors,  even  though  a Garrick , or  a 
Barry,  a Cibber , or  a Pritckard>  were  principal 
in  the  fcene.  The  prifoner,  inftead  of  denying 
the  fadt,  infilled  upon  her  right  to  behave  in 
that  manner,  alleging  it  was  what  fhe  always 
did  at  church,  and  truly  fhe  could  never  be 
made  to  hold  her  tongue  in  her  life.  Verdidl, 
guilty  ; upon  which  the  court  was  going  to 
pafs  fentence,  that  floe  fhould  lole  her  tongue  ; 
but  one  of  the  judges  recollecting  an  inftapce 
in  Ovidy  where  the  remaining  roots  and  fibres 
retain  their  adlivity,  radix  micat  ultima  lingua, 
objedled  to  the  punifhment,  infifting  upon  it, 
that  it  would  not  cure  the  difeafe ; and  though 
no  articulate  accents  could  be  produced,  nec  vox 
nec  verba  j equuntur , yet  fuch  founds  might  iffue, 
3s  would  (bill  continue  to  annoy  the  company  : 
fhe  was  therefore  required  to  give  bail  for  her 
good  behaviour  for  the  future,  which  fhe  found 
difficult  to  do,  as  her  hufband,  for  reafons  befl 
known  to  himfelf,  refufed  to  be  one  , at  length 
Mr.  Hoyle  became  her  fecurity  $ he  being  in 
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pofleflion  of  the  only  charm  which  can,  for  a 
while,  flop  the  female  tongue. 

Bob  Riot  was  indi&ed,  for  that  he,  in  a full 
gallery  at  Drury-Lane  play-houfe,  cried  out  lire. 
The  fa 61  being  inconteftibly  proved,  but  no  one 
being  able  pofitively  to  fwear  to  the  man,  the 
flrongefl  evidence  amounting  to  no  more  than 
I believe  it  is  he,  and  I think  it  is  the  fame 
voice,  he  was  acquitted. 

William  Quibble  was  indicted  for  picking  a 
p-entleman’s  Docket  of  a filk  handkerchief,  value 
three  fhillings.  The  profecutor  depofed,  that 
he  went  into  the  Bedford  Coffee-houfe,  and  flood 
for  fome  time  next  to  the  prifoner  at  the  bar, 
and  when  he  wanted  his  pocket  handkerchief, 
could  not  find  it. 

Crojs  examined . Pray,  Sir,  was  you  at  the 
play  that  night  ? 

Anjwer.  I was. 

Qj  And  did  not  you  pafs  through  the  mob 
that  is  generally  gathered  in  the  Piazza  ? 

Anjwer . I did. 

Q.  Then 
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S3K  Then  might  you  not  lofe  your  handker- 
chief there  ? What  reafon  have  you  for  charg- 
ing the  prifoner  at  the  bar  ? 

Anfwer . Becaufe  he  made  a pun  ; and  every 
body  knows  that  a man  that  will  pun,  will  alfo 
pick  a pocket. 

Acquitted  of  the  handkerchief , but  detained 
upon  an  indictment  for  the  pun. 

Jofeph  Indolent  was  indiCted,  for  that  he  mur- 
dered his  time  every  evening  at  the  Bedford 
Coffee-houfe.  It  was  plainly  proved  to  the 
court,  that  the  prifoner  generally  took  his  feat 
among  the  reft  of  the  loungers  at  the  middle 
fire,  and  there  pad  all  his  hours  in  dozing, 
yawning,  telling  long  dories,  lidening  to  long 
dories,  enquiring  of  every  one  that  came  in, 
have  you  been  at  Drury -lane  to-night  ? “ Yes.” 

— Great  houle,  I fuppofe — cc  very  great  houfe” 
— ay,  as  ufual — have  you  been  at  Covent-gar- 
den ? “I  looked  in” — very  thin,  I hear — <c  about 
cc  five  people  in  the  boxes,  and  half  a pit” — 
ay,  as  ufual ! Upon  which  the  jury,  without 
going  out  of  court,  brought  in  their  verdiCt, 
wilful  murder  ; but  the  prifoner  feeming  to 
have  a very  fenfible  feeling  of  his  condition,  the 
court,  in  hopes  he  might  by  this  be  awakened  into 
reflection,  allowed  him  his  benefit  of  clergy , which 

they 
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they  affured  him  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
redeem  him  from  deftru&ion ; and  therefore  they 
recommended  to  him  to  read  four  hours  every 
day,  for  the  future. 

William  Clurnfy  was  indi£ted,  for  that  he 
walked  about  the  room  at  the  Bedford  Coffee  - 
houfe,  for  near  half  an  hour  every  evening,  and 
trod  frequently  upon  people's  toes,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  Mrs.  MichelV s cultomers. — Guil- 
ty* Upon  which  the  court  ordered  him  to  Mr. 
Hart' s Dancing  Academy  for  grown  perfons, 
until  the  faid  Mr.  Hart  fnall  think  proper  to 
trull  him  with  the  ufe  of  his  limbs  abroad. 

/ 

John  Sceptic  was  indi&ed,  for  that  he,  after 
reading  the  pollhumous  works  of  the  late  Lord 
Bolinghroke , did  embrace  the  abfurd  doctrine  of 
Jcepticifm , and  is  now  an  abfolute  unbeliever  in 
the  mod  obvious  truths. 

Mifs  Sweet  lips,  /worn. 

I was  going  through  cTaviftock-Jlreet — this  was 
about  feven  o'clock  at  night — and  I met  the  pri- 
foner  at  the  bar,  who  led  me  to  a lamp,  and  af- 
ter looking  me  full  in  the  face,  luffed  me  with 
great  eagernefs.  He  then  told  me  that  I was 
a pretty  apparition : upon  which  I could  not 
help  faying,  1 was  as  good  flelh  and  blood  as 

him- 
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himfelf : he  then  repeated  the  word  apparition, 
and  brulhed  away. 

Abraham  Buckram. 

I made  cioaths  for  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  for 
many  years  paft,  and  he  never  difputed  payment, 
till  I carried  in  my  bill  the  other  morning,  be- 
ing obliged  to  make  up  a fum  ; and  he  told  me, 
they  were  only  imaginary  cioaths,  and  that  I 
muft  prove  the  reality  of  matter ; of  which,  he 
faid,  he  doubted  the  exiftence. 

Mary  Spinfler. 

I am  a maiden  lady  ; I let  lodgings  in  St. 
Martin' s -lane  : the  prifoner  has  had  an  apart- 
ment in  my  houfe  for  nine  months ; and  when  I 
afked  him  for  fome  money,  he  fays  he  owes  for 
no  lodging,  and  that  all  is  Elyfium  round  him. 

Prifoner' s Defence. 

I doubt  the  real  exiftence  of  every  thing  I 
meet : as  for  inftance  -3  1 have  often  heard  of  ho- 
nour, and  honefty , and  p at  riot  if m,  and  friendfnip  ; 
and  I am  fure  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  reality. 

I therefore  demur  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the 
court,  becaufe  I doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  of 
all  thefe  appearances  about  me.  Verdidt,  guilty 
of  wilful  fcepticifm ; whereupon  the  court  ad- 
judged 
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judged  the  faid  pofthumous  works  of  Lord  Bo~ 
lingbroke  to  be  forfeited  as  a deodand , and  allowed 
him  benefit  of  clergy . 


Copia  Vera , 


Charles  Ranger. 
The  Court  broke  up  till  next  Sejfions . 


N N U M- 


Vol.  YI. 
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NUMBER  LXXII. 


fT habit  a,  & nor  is  quam  fit  tibi  curt  a fnpeliex: 


O endeavour  at  fome  degree  of  felf-know- 


ledge,  was  the  conftant  advice  of  the  ethic 
writers  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and 
this  precept  we  find  inculcated  by  many  of  them,, 
in  terms  that  come  home  to  every  man’s  bread:. 
Among  the  moderns.  Lord  Shaftfbury  has  more 
particularly  enforced  the  dodtrine  to  the  race  of 
writers.  He  has  recommended  this  intuitive  in- 
tercourfe  to  every  author,  and,  in  the  mod:  pref- 
fing  terms,  defires  him  frequently  to  enter  into  a 
Soliloquy  with  himfelf ; by  which  means  he  will 
probably  be  informed,  whether  he  can  boafl  that 
intellectual  harmony,  which  is  requidte  for  the 
formation  of  a tafteful  mind ; whether  he  is 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  progrefs  of  the 


Saturday , March , 2,  1754. 


Ut  omnis 


Votivd  veluti  pateat  defcripta  ‘Tabelld 
Vita 


Hor. 


Per. 


human. 
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human  underftanding,  the  fecret  movements  of 
the  heart,  the  grace  of  character,  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  all  thofe  elegant  refinements  of  think- 
ing, without  which  it  is  impoffible  to  reach  any 
degree  of  excellence  in  a compofition.  We 
likewife  find  that  Boileau , the  famous  French 
Satyrift,  was  aware  of  the  neceffity  of  this  fpiri- 
tual  retreat  (if  I maybe  allowed  fo  to  call  it). 
He  has  accordingly  entered  into  a review  of 
himfelf  in  his  ninth  Satire,  which  is  certainly  as 
pleafant  a piece  of  humour,  as  ever  was  produced 
by  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern.  The  poet 
addreffes  himfelf  to  his  own  mind,  by  faying, 
that  he  wants  to  hold  a little  private  converfation 
with  that  internal  agent,  whom  he  had  too  long 
encouraged  in  whims  and  frolicks,  by  an  indolent 
indulgence;  and,  now  that  his  patience  is  pro- 
voked to  the  utmoft,  he  will,  once  for  all,  tell 
him  his  own. 

C eft  a vous , mon  EJprit , a quije  veux  parler  j 
Vous  avez  des  defauts , que  je  ne  puis  celer . 

AJJez  & trcp  long-temps  ma  lache  complaifance 
Be  vos  jeux  criminels  a nourri  V injolence . 

Mais  puifque  vous  pouftez  ma  patience  a houty 
Unefois  en  ma  vie,  il  f ant  vous  dire  tout . 

In  conformity  to  the  injunction  of  the  noble  wri- 

N 2 ter. 
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ter,  and  in  imitation  of  the  fenfible  and  polite 
fatyrift,  I have  lately  divided  myfelf  into  two 
perfons,  in  order  to  examine  my  inward  frame, 
the'  motives  of  my  actions,  the  fecret  fpring  of 
my  writings,  and  to  attain  a more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  my  feveral  foibles,  my  various  humours, 
and  the  whimfical  viciffitudes  of  my  paflfions. 
The  dialogue  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth 
on  both  fides,  as  if  there  was  really  an  inteftine 
war  within  me.  As  I am  willing  to  difclofe 
myfelf,  as  well  as  to  difiect  other  characters,  as 
they  occur  in  my  rambles,  for  the  more  effectual 
improvement  or  entertainment  of  my  readers,  I 
(hall  lay  the  whole  Drama  before  them  this  day* 
The  candid,  I am  convinced,  will  pardon  all  fuch 
errors,  as  arife  from  the  imbecility  of  human 
nature  ; and  the  enemies  of  the  author  (if  he  has 
any)  will  abate  from  their  inveteracy,  when  they 
perceive  that  timorous  felf-love  cannot  prevail 
upon  him  to  conceal  his  own  infirmities. 

SCENE,  the  author's  ftudy ; he  fits  down  to  his 
writing-table , rubs  his  forehead , bites  his  nails , 
faufes  for  fome  time  in  reflection , and  then  the 
dialogue  begins . 

Ranger . — Come,  my  foul,  or  whatever  you  are, 
that  actuate  this  machine  ; you  and  I have  long 

been 
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been  wrangling,  and  I defire  now  to  have  a pri- 
vate conference  with  you.  Pray,  what  could 
put  it  into  your  head  to  rpake  me  turn  writer  ? 

Soul.  How  can  you  afk  me  fuch  a queftion  ? 
You  know  my  original  motive  was  to  make  as 
much  wade  paper,  as  the  reft  of  the  fcribblers 
of  the  age.  The  town  began  early  to  take  notice 
of  my  undertaking,  and  fo  the  amufement  of  it, 
and  a principle  of  gratitude,  induced  me  to  per- 
fevere. 

Ranger.  Let  me  tell  you,  that  you  are  a 
bufy,  pragmatical,  intermeddling,  foolifti  kind 
of  a being,  and  when  once  you  take  a fancy  into 
your  head, ' there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  reafoning 
with  you.  Did  not  I reprefent  to  you,  that  writ- 
ing is  a date  of  warfare  upon  earth,  and  that  the 
mod:  candid  and  unafluming  exprefllon  will  not 
fecure  a man  from  fecret  poifoned  arrows,  while 
malice,  and  envy,  and  ill-nature  are  fuch  predo- 
minant vices  in  mankind  ? 

Soul . Trues  but  did  not  I always  anfwer  you, 
that  the  wife  and  good  will  not  become  tools  to  a 
party,  and  that  they  will  never  condefcend  to  do 
the  dirty  wrork  of  calumny  and  detraction  ? A 
public  writer,  who  is  attended  with  a degree  of 
N 3 fuccefs. 
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fuccefs,  muft  expeCt  to  be  attacked  by  fcribblers : 
and  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Ranger , you  are  an 
arrant  blockhead,  if  you  ever  fuffer  any  of  them 
to  ruffle  your  temper.  Take  my  advice,  and 
laugh  at  the  impotence  of  malice  : whenever  any 
one  attempts  to  wound  you  with  the  weapons  of 
falfehcod,  fmile  at  the  dart,  which,  fhort  of  its 
aim,  falls  harmlefs  at  your  feet,  and  repeat  with 
me  from  my  favourite  Virgil> 

'Telumque  imbelle  fine  ittu, 

Conjecit 

Ranger.  This  is  all  fine  talking  ! But  am  not 
I pointed  at  in  the  mean  time  ? Don’t  I perceive 
the  contracted  brow,  the  inflamed  eye,  the  look 
that  denounces  vengeance  ? 

Soul.  Not  fo  fall  in  your  career  : pray.  Sir, 
have  not  you  brought  all  this  upon  yourfelf? 
What  bufinefs  had  you  to  difcover  the  author  ? 
Prejudices  will  unavoidably  arife  againft  a known 
writer.  But  you  muft  go  and  confult  with  a few 
of  your  friends,  before  the  work  was  commenced; 
and  what  was  the  confequence  ? Did  they  aflift 
you  ? They  only  whifpered  it  about ; and,  in  a 
month’s  time,  you  were  known  every  where.  I 
often  told  you,  you  are  of  too  open  a temper. 

Obferve 
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Obferve  how  fome  people  lock  up  their  minds  in 
company  5 fnug’s  the  word j not  a fy  11  able  from 
their  lips ; and  they  make  ufe  of  all  they  can 
extra#  from  your  communicative  difpofition. 
Look  ye,  if  you  would  but  keep  my  fecrets  a 
little  clofer,  I don’t  in  the  lead  doubt  but  we 
fhould  fucceed  much  better.  Don’t  be  quite  fo 
precipitate,  and  let  us  take  time  to  plan,  to  alter, 
to  touch,  and  retouch,  and  I’ll  dake  my  immor- 
tality, that  we  go  on  with  more  fafety  and  eafe. 
Or,  if  you  mud  take  the  opinion  of  people,  afk 
it  of  thofe  only  who  have  both  inclination  and 
capacity  to  ferve  you  : learn  to  didinguifh  be- 
tween men. 

Ranger.  I have  no  dnider  intentions  myfelf, 
and  I never  fufpe#  any  body  elfe  of  harbouring 
ill  defigns.  But  do  you  intend  to  perfevere  in 
this  talk  ? 

Soul.  Mod  certainly,  while  the  public  con- 
tinues favourable* 

Ranger.  ’Gad,  ’tis  pleafant  enough  to  fee  you 
affume.  the  air  of  a didtator,  and  take  upon  you 
to  reform  men  and  manners ; to  corredt  vitiated 
tade  to  offer  your  criticifms  on  fine  writing, 
give  rules  for  dyle,  reprobate  a profufion  of  me- 
N 4 taphors 
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taphors  and  flowery  epithets,  and  ridicule  the 
foibles  of  mankind.  I tell  you,  we  are  too 
young  for  the  talk  : do  you  feel  within  you  the 
emotions  of  a fublime  fpirit  ? Have  your  per- 
vading eyes  fearched  every  fubjeCt  to  the  bottom  ? 
Had  not  you  better  employ  yourfelf  in  reading 
the  bed  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  than  fpin- 
ning  out  from  yourfelf  ? Has  Apollo  opened  to 
you  the  fecrets  of  Rarnajfus  ? And  then  don’t  I 
know  your  method' of  proceeding?  Don’t  you 
fome  times  defer  things  to  the  laid  hour  ? And 
don’t  you  let  inaccuracies  efcape,  which  a little 
time  would  inform  you  want  correction  ? 

Soul.  There  I allow  you  hit  me  ; but  the 
nature  of  periodical  writings  mud  admit  fome 
flight  inadvertencies.  The  diflipations  of  plea- 
fure,  and  a thoufand  other  avocations,  mud  in- 
evitably difconcert  a perfon  at  times  ; and  then 
one  is  not  always  in  the  fame  humour.  But 
why  don’t  you  take  care  to  correCt  the  prefs  ? 
When  you  fhould  be  attending  to  that  neceflary 
trouble,  you  are  often  running  about  the  town  : 
diflipation  is  no  excufe  to  the  reader.  For  my 
part,  I flatter  myfelf  that  the  bed  judges  will 
allow  for  an  youthful  enterprize,  and  a well 
meant  endeavour  will  be  received  with  candour. 

Ranger . 
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Ranger,  I fee  you  will  have  your  own  way. 
However,  I muft  tell  you  what  I hear  of  you ; it 
is  remarked,  that  you  are  too  fond  of  mentioning 
players.  ’Sdeath,  if  you  pretend  to  any  genius, 
can’t  you  have  more  pleafure  in  reading  Shake - 
Jpeare,  than  in  hearing  any  of  them  repeat  from 
him  ? 

Soul.  Why,  you  are  fenfible  that  my  paper 
is  calculated  for  a multiplicity  of  readers  fome 
like  one  thing,  fome  another ; there  is  no  plea- 
frng  all  at  once.  Refides,. there  is  a performer  on 
the  ftage,  who  has,  upon  many  occafions,  fur- 
prized  me  with  new  lights  in  paffages  that  were 
before  obfcure,  and  who  has  often  had  an  irrefift- 
ible  power  over  my  paflions. 

Ranger . Still  harping  on  your  favourite 
Garrick  ! Rut  what  occafion  is  there  for  it  ? Every 
body  knows  he  is  an  univerfal  genius. 

Soul.  Would  you  have  me  change  my  ftyle, 
and  fay  that  there  are  others  equal  to  him  ? 

j Ranger.  No,  that  would  be  taken  for  raillery; 
they’d  think  you  were  laughing  at  them.  But 
£0  cut  the  matter  fhort,  this  itch  of  fcribbling  is 
a dangerous  thing.  You’ll  never  be  cured  of  it, 

4 ° till 
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till  the  critics  effectually  damn  you,  which  be- 
tween you  and  I 

Soul.  Hufh ! Blabbing  again  ? Hold  your 
peace,  man. 

Ranger.  Well  1 well  ! I will ; for  faith  I am 
heartily  tired  of  the  controverfy ; and  fo,  fince 
we  are  tied  together  like  man  and  wife,  without 
any  poffibility  of  a divorce,  until  death  us  do 
part,  l think  we  had  better  jog  on  as  well  as  we 
can,  with  the  civility  of  people  of  falhion. 

m * »/  | , f J{\r  ? / ' ; } i “ * [ f'  * A I */-  • M C j \ r-j  Y 

Hereupon  the  debate  was  broke  up,  and  other 
thoughts  rufhing  in,  thefe  two  Shaftjburian  per- 
fons  were  both  united  into  one,  like  two  different 
liquids  in  a glafs,  which,  by  the  infufion  of  a fingle 
drop,  change  their  appearance,  and  both  become 
one  clear  and  tranfparent  fluid. 


TRUE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Bedford  Coffee -houfe,  Feb . 28. 


THE  board  of  criticifm  met  here  laft  night, 
when  Mr.  Town  laid  before  them,  the  foL 

lowing 
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lowing  lines,  which  he  faid  were  the  late  Mr. 
Pope's,  and  defired  the  fentiments  of  the  houfe 
concerning  the  fame. 

What  are  the  falling  rills,  and  pendent  fhades. 
The  morning  bow’rs,  and  ev’ning  colonades  5 
But  foft  recedes  of  th’  uneafy  mind. 

To  figh  unheard  into  the  palling  wind  ? 

So  the  ftruck  deer,  in  fome  fequefler’d  part. 
Lies  down  to  die,  the  arrow  in  his  heart. 

There  hid  in  fhades,  and  pining  day  by  day. 

Inly  he  bleeds,  and  melts  his  foul  away. 

The  court  of  criticifm  brought  in  their  verdidt, 
ignoramus  ; however,  it  is  faid  they  really  are  Mr. 
Pope  s,  and  were  written  on  reading  a poem,  in- 
titled,  A Fit  of  the  Spleen,  in  imitation  of 
Shakejpeare. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  lovers  of  theatrical  entertainments  are 
defired  to  take  notice,  that  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Crojs,  prompter,  is  fixed  for  this  day  month  at 
Drury-Lane,  when  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  rewarding  a perfon,  who,  though  unfeen,  bears 

a very 
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a very  confiderable  fhare  in  the  trouble  of  ren- 
dering the  bufinefs  of  the  ftage  fo  regular  as  it 
now  is : it  is  therefore  hoped,  that  the  lovers  of 
the  Drama  will  know  their  cue  to  go  on  the  above 
night,  without  a prompter. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER  LXXIII. 

Saturday , March  9,  1734. 

Non  obdura  adeo  geftamus  Peffora  Pant, 

Nec  tam  averjus  Equos  Tyrid  Sol jungit  ab  Urbe- 

VlRG. 

CRITICISM  has  been  always  faid  to  have 
flourifhed  more  in  France  than  any  other 
country  among  the  moderns.  The  French,  it  muft 
be  admitted,  have  had  feveral  eminent  writers  in 
this  branch  of  literature.  Dacier  has  illuftrated 
Ariftotle’s  Art  of  Poetry:  Bojfu , in  his  Treatife 
of  Epic  Poety,  has  given  a fine  commentary 
upon  the  fame  work ; and  Brumoy  (perhaps  the 
moft  judicious  of  their  critics)  has  prefented  to 
the  world,  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  Stage  in  the 
faired  light.  The  lift  might  be  fwelled  with  the 
names  of  other  elegant  writers.  While  genius 
has  been  thus  honourably  employed  to  lead  the 
minds  of  men  to  a true  relifti  for  the  graces  of 
fine  writing,  it  were  ungenerous  not  to  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation.  But  this  liberal  art  is 
fallen  at  length  into  the  hands  of  Voltaire . Like 
a di&ator,  he  ifiues  forth  his  opinions  to  all 
Europe,  not  like  his  predecefiors,  to  improve  the 

general 
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general  tafte,  but  to  corrupt  it,  for  the  little 
purpofe  of  eftablifhing  his  own  fame  upon  the 
ruin  of  all  competitors  of  whatever  nation. 

Prefixed  to  Voltaire  s Merope , we  find  a letter 
to  Maffei  (the  author  of  an  Italian  Tragedy  on 
the  fame  fubjefl),  in  which  that  writer,  after 
mentioning  a bad  piece  which  was  performed 
on  the  Englifij  Stage,  delivers  himfelf  in  the 
following  words.  Ell e fut  Jans  doute  mal  recue 
mats  n'eft  il  pas  bien  etrange  qu'on  I ait  reprefentee  ? 
N’eft  ce  pas  une  preuve  que  le  Leatre  Angloife  n'eft 
pas  encore  epure  ? 11  Jemble  que  la  mcme  cauje  qui 
prive  les  Anglo  is  du  Genie  de  la  Peinture  £5?  de 
la  Mujique , leur  ote  aujfi  celui  de  la  Pr  age  die.  Cette 
IJle , qui  a produit  les  plus  grande  Philofophes  de  la 
P erre,  rC eft  pas  aujfi  fertile  pour  les  beaux  Arts ; fs? 
ft  les  Anglois  ne  s' appliquent  Jerieufement  a Juivre 
les  Preceptes  de  leurs  excellens  Citoyens  Addifon  £5? 
Pope,  Us  n appro cheront  pas  des  autres  Peuples  en 
fait  de  Gout  & de  Literature . <c  The  Englifb 

<c  Merope , (fay  this  writer)  adted  in  the  Year 
fC  1731,  was  not  well  received;  but  is  it  not 
“ furprifing  that  it  was  exhibited  at  all  ? May 
“ we  not  infer  from  thence,  that  the  Englifb 
<c  Stage  has  not  as  yet  attained  a due  degree  of 
“ refinement  ? It  looks  as  if  the  fame  caufe, 
<f  which  has  deprived  the  Englijh  of  a genius  for 

cf  painting 
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« painting  and  mufic,  has  alfo  withheld  from 
them  the  fpirit  of  dramatic  poetry.  That 
“ Ifland,  which  has  produced  the  greateft  phi- 
««  lofophers  in  the  world,  is  not  fo  happy  with 
<c  regard  to  the  polite  arts  and  unlefs  they  fe- 
“ rioufty  attach  themfelves  to  the  precepts  of 
cc  their  excellent  countrymen,  Addijon  and  Popey 
they  will  be  thrown  at  a diftance  by  other 
cc  nations  in  point  of  literature  and  productions 
cc  of  tafte.” 

We  have  here  a fpecimen  of  extraordinary  logic. 
Becaufe  the  Managers  of  a Theatre  fuftered  a 
bad  piece  to  be  reprefented,  is  it  not  unfair  to 
derive  from  thence  a charge  upon  a whole  nation, 
more  particularly,  when  the  reception  this  piece 
met  with  from  the  public  is  rather  an  indication 
of  a correCt  and  juft  tafte  l 

What  the  caufe  is,  which  has  deprived  the 
j Engliflp  of  a genius  for  painting  and  muftc,  I am 
at  a lofs  to  determine.  Thofe  arts,  it  is  well 
known,  flourilhed  for  a long  time  in  Italy , before 
they  came  over  the  Alps  to  our  northern  regions  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a tafte  for  them  has  pre- 
vailed many  years  fince  in  this  kingdom.  They 
have  been  cultivated  here  with  the  greateft  deli- 
cacy by  feveral  eminent  mafters,  though  we  cannot 
boaft  as  many  exalted  geniuftes  as  have  adorned  the 

fofter 
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fofter  clime  of  Italy . To  begin  with  painting: 
The  capital  works  of  Raphael,  Corregio , Michael 
Angelo , and  others,  will  perhaps  never  be  matched 
any  where  elfe;  but  it  is  unfair  to  deduce  a 
conclufion  from  thence,  that  we  have  no  genius 
for  this  excellent  imitative  art  in  England.  Por- 
trait-paintinghas  been  in  as  great  a degree  of  per- 
fection in  this  country  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  found  fo  much 
tafte  among  us,  that  he  made  this  his  own  coun- 
try ; and  here, 

Lely  on  animated  canvas  Jlole 

The fieepy  eye , which  /poke  the  melting  foul. 

But  not  to  fneak  from  living  worth  to  dead , as 
Mr.  Pope  finely  exprefTes  it,  we  have  living 
artifts,  whofp  performances  may  vie  with  the  belt 
that  France  can  boaft.  Hutfon' s rooms  teem  with 
mimic  life  ; and  Hogarth , like  a true  genius, 
has  formed  a new  fchool  of  painting  for  himfelf. 
He  may  truly  be  {tiled  the  Cervantes  of  his  art. 
He  has  exhibited  the  ridiculous  follies  of  hu- 
man nature  with  the  moft  exquifite  humour,  and 
may  be  pronounced  the  firft,  who  has  wrote  a co- 
medy with  his  pencil.  His  Harlot's  Progrefs , 
and  Marriage  A-la-mode  are,  in  my  opinion,  as 
well  drawn  as  any  thing  in  Moliere.  The 

unity 
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unity  of  character,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
dramatic  poetry,  is  fo  fkilfully  preferved,  that  we 
are  furprized  to  fee  the  fame  perfonage  thinking 
agreeably  to  his  complexional  habits  in  the  many 
different  fituations,  in  which  we  afterwards  per- 
ceive him.  The  fribble,  the  bully,  the  politician, 
the  lawyer,  the  mifer,  and  in  fhort  all  the  link- 
ing characters  in  life  are,  by  this  gentleman,  fo 
admirably  prefented  before  us  upon  canvas, 
that  I am  convinced  Voltaire  would  be  at  a lofs 
to  Ihew  where  he  has  been  equalled  by  any  of 
his  countrymen* 

t ' -i  lb" : 

We  may  boaft  an  equal  excellence  in  mu- 
fic : Handel , it  is  true,  is  not  an  Englijhman , 
but  he  furnilhes  a convincing  proof  of  our  na- 
tional tafte.  We  have  made  it  worth  his  while 
to  fix  his  refidence  among  us.  We  have  fhewn 
a due  fenfibility  to  manly  melody,  where  the 
found  is  expreflive  of  the  fenfe,  and  where  no 
unnatural  divifions,  no  idle  infignificant  quirks 
miflead  the  ear  in  a thrilling  maze  of  wild  and 
random  notes.  It  is  owing  to  the  encouragement 
we  have  afforded  this  gentleman,  that  v/e  can 


* Had  Sir  JoJhua  Reynolds  difplayed  his  genius  at  this 


time,  his  name  would  have  been  the  belt  refutation  of  all 
Voltaire  has  written. 


Vol.  VI. 


o 
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now  boaft  the  nobleft  and  moft  rational  mufic  in 
the  world.  Add  to  this,  that  fuch  a genius  as 
Dodtor  Boyce  will  be  always  fufficient  to  vindicate 
us  from  Voltaire's  national  opprobrium.  The 
admirers  of  Arne  have  conftantly  celebrated  him 
for  his  peculiar  talent.-  It  is  the  rare  felicity  of 
this  compofer  to  find  always  the  moft  empha- 
tic exprefilon,  and  difeover  where  the  paffions 
are  placed  in  every  piece  of  poetry.  To  thefe 
paffages  he  never  fails  to  give  their  full  energy.. 
Like  a ravifhing  commentator  he  brings  new 
beauties  into  light  with  fuch  a fweetnefs  of  har- 
mony, that  every  breaft  yields  irrefiftibly  to  the 
melting  impreflion.  1 am  proud  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  faying  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
an  Englijh  Opera  fet  to  mufic  by  this  gentleman. 
The  piece,  I perfuade  myfelf,  will  do  honour 
to  him  and  his  country. 

With  regard  to  dramatic  poetry,-  our  advantage 
over  every  nation  in  the  known  world  is,  I think*, 
very  apparent.  The  beft  critics  have  laid  it 
down  as  a rule  that  a performance  is  to  bejudged 
by  the  number  of  ftriking  beauties,  not  by  in- 
accuracies, and  the  instances  of  occafional  con- 
formity to  the  vicious  tafte  of  the  times.  If 
Shake/pear  is  viewed  in  this  light,  hewill  certainly 
appear  to  any  unprejudiced  reader  infinitely  fu- 

perior 
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perior  to  Corneille , Raciney  and  all  the  polifhed 
writers  of  France  and  Italy.  I remember  a paf- 
fage  in  Voltaire's  writings,  where  he  is  at  infinite 
pains  to  bring  together  a firing  of  quotations 
from  the  belt  French  Tragedies,  to  evince  their 
great  talents  for  the  fublime  : The  whole  num- 

ber amounts  to  twenty  or  thirty  at  moil.  The 
beauties  of  Shakefpear  have  of  late  been  publifhed 
in  feveral  volumes.  Otway  has  found  accefs  to 
the  heart  better  than  any  French  writer  whatever ; 
the  domeftic  pafiions  are  touched  by  him  with 
the  greateft  elegance  and  fimplicity.  It  is  very 
common  on  the  French  ftage  to  hear  a perfonage 
of  the  drama  exclaiming  perpetually,.  Helasy  and 
Grand  Dieu ! and  then  formally  acquainting  the 
audience  that  he  has  fuch  and  fuch  fenfations ; 
but  our  great  mafters  of  the  pafiions  make  their 
hearers  feel  by  fympathy  the  agitations  of  their 
hero’s  breafi,  without  running  into  fubtle  defini- 
tions, or  languid  declamation. 

The  dramatic  poetry  of  this  country  is  like 
our  conftitution,  built  upon  the  bold  bafis  of  li- 
berty ; and  though  the  latter  has  brought  a king 
to  the  block,  and  the  former  admits  blood  to  be 
flied  on  the  ftage  thefe  are  corruptions  which 
have  intruded,  and  are,  as  the  poet  fays, ' 

O 2 
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Effects  unhappy  from  a nolle  caufe. 

**'s  A Vv  v.  . x *.Ar*  ' V . ‘ 0*1  N * 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  apply  what  Horace  has 
fald  to  the  Engliflj  Nation, 

— Sprat  Eragicum  fatis , £s?  feliciter  audety 
Sed  turpem  putat  in  Chart  is  metuitque  lituram. 

Our  poets  are  fufikien'tly  poflefied  of  the  fpirit 
of  Tragedy,  but  they  are  not  attentive  to  the 
minute  rules  of  correct  tafte,  and  the  trouble 
of  blotting.  It  may  be  added,  that  they  have 
more  real  fire,  fublimer  fentiments/  and  charac- 
ters better  marked  than  any  nation  whatever. 

~ - ■'  * \ \ vrr 

I cannot  difmifs  this  paper,  without  obferving, 
with  very  particular  pleafure,  that  the  fubjedt, 
upon  which  I have  offered  my  loofe  refledtions, 
has  been  touched  with  great  fpirit  by  a writer  of 
acknowledged  genius*.  In  a preface  to  a Novel 
called  the  Friends,  he  has  expreffed  himfelf 
with  great  warmth,  and  a noble  national  jealoufy. 
After  mentioning  that  Voltaire  calls  his  country- 
men THE  ABSOLUTE  LEGISLATORS  OF  ALL  THE 

fine  arts  in  Europe,  how  fhamelefs,”  fays 
he,  cc  is  this  affertion  in  the  face  of  a country, 

* Mr.  Guthrie . 
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<c  that  gave  bread  to  Ilolben , dignities  to  Rubens, 
“ and  encouragement  to  Vandike ; and  that  for 
<c  years  before  (even  by  this  writer’s  own  ac- 
“ knowledgment)  the  national  tafte  of  France 
cc  was  formed  ! While  that  tafte  was  barbarous, 
cc  Johnfon  enriched  his  native  tongue  with  Co- 
fC  medies,  wrought  up  to  more  than  Ferentian 
“ regularity  and  propriety,  in  point  of  conduct; 
cc  and  while  France  was  ignorant  of  almoft  every 
<c  order  of  architecture,  Inigo  Jones , in  England , 
was  rearing  houfes,  and  projecting  palaces, 
which  all  the  boafted  improvements  of  France , 
Cf  in  that  art,  have  not  yet  equalled.  I fhall 
cc  forbear  to  urge  the  examples  of  Spencer  or 
<c  Shake/pear , becaufe  I am  firmly  and  ferioufty 
“ of  opinion,  that  no  Frenchman  ever  yet  was 
u able  (fuppofing  him  to  underftand  Englijh 
tc  equally  as  French)  to  tafte  the  beauties  of 
cc  either  of  thefe  poets.  For  the  truth  of  this,  I 
cc  appeal  to  every  Englijlman' s fenfe,  who  has  had 
cc  the  misfortune  to  read  the  unwilling,  fcanty, 
<c  ftarved,  and  miftaken  encomiums,  that  Voltaire 
ec  has  beftowed  on  Shakejpear.” 

Is  it  not  rather  too  charitable  in  the  author  of 
the  foregoing  paftage  to  fuppofe  Monfteur 
Voltaire' s referved  praifes  of  Shake/pear  could 
arife  only  from  an  inability  to  relifh  his  beau- 
O 3 ties  ? 
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ties  ? For  my  part,  the  French  writer  appears 
to  me  capable  of  feeling  every  ftroke  of  our 
great  poet ; but  envy,  and  a vain  ambition  of 
erecting  himfelf  into  an  imagined  fuperiority, 
have  rendered  him  open  in  his  abufe,  and  hefi- 
tating  and  frigid  in  his  commendations.  But  to 
conclude $ what  Virgil  has  given  away  from  his 
countrymen,  we  claim  for  ours.  None  better 
fhall  inform  the  breathing  brafs,  or  foften  marble 
into  mimic  features  5 none  fliall  better  plead,  or 
with  equal  fagacity  defcribe  the  motions  of  the 
planetary  fyftem,  and  the  laws  of  nature  3 and 
befides,  it  fliall  be  our  further  praife  to  fpare  a 
vanquifhed  foe,  and  to  check  the  encroachments 
of  an  intriguing,  faithlefs,  perfidious  enemy,  ever 
reftlefs  and  aiming  at  an  univerfal  monarchy, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Councils  and  Arms 
of  Great  Britain  will  for  ever  hold  from  them. 


N U M- 
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NUMBER  LXXIY. 


Saturday , March  16 , 1754. 


-Sxvitque  arirnis  ignoHle  vulgus. 


VlRG. 


MONG  the  writers  who  have  defcanted  on 


the  Britijh  conftitution,  I have  not  met 
with  one,  that  feems  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
•with  the  fubjedt.  An  ingenious  friend,  who  fur- 
aiifhed  me  with  an  eflay  fome  time  <£nce,  reduced 
our  prefent  party-divifions  into  Garrickeans  and 
Barryifts  but  this  is  not  going  to  the  bottom  of 
things.  The  famous  Montefquieu  has  performed, 
in  my  humble  apprehenfion,  as  little  towards  a 
detedtion  of  the  root  of  the  evil,  though  he  feems 
to  perceive,  with  a kind  of  prophetic  fpirit,  the 
declenfion  of  Britijh  liberty.  The  great  Locke y 
who  has  treated  of  government  in  a mafterly  ftyle, 
does  not  any  where  give  us  a clue  to  guide  our 
xefearchj  and  after  glowing  wTith  Bolingbroke 
through  a number  of  pages,  we  are  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  ever.  England  can  never  be  undone 
but  by  a parliament,  fays  the  author  of  the  UJe  and 
Abiife  of  Parliament but  even  there,  wre  are  again 
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put  upon  a wrong  fcent.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  England  can  never  be  undone  but  by 
the  mob.  I am  aware,  that  this  may  at  firll 
fight  appear  a paradox ; but  a retrofpeft  to  the 
behaviour  of  that  body  of  people  will  convince 
every  intelligent  mind  of  the  truth  of  the 
affertion. 

The  generality  of  political  writers  have  wafted 
a great  deal  of  paper  in  fettling  the  various  forms 
of  government ; one,  they  tell  us,  is  a mono- 
cracy ; another  talks  of  an  ariftocracy $ a third 
is  loud  in  praife  of  a democracy  ; and  the  BritiJJo 
conftitution,  they  inform  us,  is  of  the  mixed 
fpecies  confuting  of  a coalition  of  ail  three. 
But  furely  a little  obfervation  will  point  out  to  us, 
that  they  have  all  patted  by  unnoticed  another 
mode  of  civil  policy,  which  cannot  be  called  by 
a better  name  than  a Mobocracy.  Under  the  laft 
mentioned  form  of  government,  this  country 
has  been  for  many  years  paft,  and  in  all  human 
probability  will  continue  fo  for  a long  period 
ftill  to  come,  nay,  I will  be  bold  to  fay,  until 
monocracy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy  are  all 
lwallowed  up  by  this  alone  > 

There  is  hardly  ever  a bill  brought  before  the 
honourable  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but  the 

fcope 
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fcopeof  it  is  immediately  canvaffed  in  an  affembly 
of  the  Mobocracy.  If  it  paffes  in  the  negative,  a 
deputation  is  forthwith  fent  to  the  Parliament 
Houfe,  where,  though  their  remonftrances  are 
not  heard  at  the  bar,  they  neverthelefs  enforce 
their  arguments  with  fuch  a truly  Britijh  elo- 
quence, that  they  never  fail  to  have  a due  degree 
of  influence  upon  the  debates  within  doors.  Upon 
thefe  occafions,  they  generally  make  ufe  of  a 
rule  of  logick,  which  indeed  is  not  mentioned  by 
Arifiotky  but  is  found  of  great  efficacy  in  all 
difputes.  The  mode  of  reafoning  I mean,  is  the 
Argument um  Baculinum  •,  a nervous  exertion  of 
which,  accompanied  with  all  the  force  of  the 
molt  vigorous  lungs,  has  over-ruled  many  an  in 
tended  aft,  when  it  happens  not  to  pleafe  in  the 
councils  of  the  common  people.  The  Mobocracy 
have  further  the  legiflative  and  executive  part  of 
their  laws  in  their  own  hands,  and  we  find  them 
very  frequent  in  a diligent  attention  to  them. 
For  inftance,  though  the  common  law  of  England 
has  provided  a proper  puniffiment  for  pick- 
pockets, the  Mobocracy  has  recon fidered  that  mat- 
ter, and,  after  mature  deliberation,  deviled  a cor- 
rection, in  their  opinion,  more  adequate  to  the 
offence.  Accordingly,  whenever  any  one  is 
found  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  law,  they  im- 
mediately proceed  to  execution,  without  judge 

or 
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or  jury,  which,  in  their  apprehenfion,  ferve  but 
to  retard  the  courfe  of  juftice.  They  feize  the 
delinquent,  and,  without  delay,  duck  him  in  the 
river,  the  Canal  in  St.  James's  Park,  or  the  next 
pool  of  water.  The  offender  is  carried  to  the 
next  pump,  and  there  deluged  till  he  is  almoft 
ready  to  expire.  Upon  all  thefe  occafions,  it  is 
obfervable,  that  they  take  infinite  delight  in  fee- 
ing the  proper  punifhment  inflicted,  as  may  be 
obferved  from  the  acclamations,  and  huzzas, 
wherewith  their  burft  of  joy  rends  the  air.  In 
like  manner,  the  pillory  is  fometimes  ordained 
by  the  flatute  law  of  England , in  order  to  expofe 
Rich  tranfgreffors,  as  deferve  to  be  fet  up  the 
marks  of  public  fhame.  Upon  every  occurrence 
of  this  nature,  wifdom  is  fure  to  cry  out  in  the 
ftreets,  and  the  award  of  the  judges  is  deter- 
mined by  a popular  circle  to  be  juft  or  unjuft. 
When  once  they  have  pronounced  fentence,  the 
perfon  doomed  to  make  his  appearance  is  fure 
either  to  meet  with  their  protection,  or  to  call 
forth  the  utmoft  indignation  of  an  incenfed  po- 
pulace. Nay,  it  has  been  known  that  thefe  per- 
petual dictators  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
refeue  felons  condemned  to  fuffer  death,  from 
the  hands  of  the  proper  officers,  and  generoufly 
to  have  fuperfeded  the  death  warrant.  In  many 
parts  of  England  they  have  an  implacable  aver- 

fion 
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lion  to  turnpikes,  infomuch,  that  it  is  now  uni- 
verfally  believed,  that  they  will  never  be  at 
reft,  till  they  have  entirely  demolifhed  thofe 
difagreeable  paflports.  I remember  to  have 
heard  a ftory  of  thefe  people,  which  I think  may 
ferve  to  give  the  reader  a tolerable  idea  of  their 
arbitrary  power.  Not  very  long  fince,  three 
Indian  kings  paid  a vifit  to  this  metropolis  ; and, 
after  they  had  feen  moft  places  of  curiofity,  a play 
was  at  length  advertifed  by  command  of  their 
Indian  majefties.  The  Mobocracy , who  have 
entirely  exploded  all  notions  of  the  right  divine 
of  Kings,  and  who,  in  fact,  confider  crowned 
heads  as  no  more  than  common  men,  took  care 
to  attend  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane, 
in  order  to  furvey  the  fwarthy  monarchs.  At 
length  the  curtain  drew  up,  but  in  vain  did  the 
players  attempt  to  begin  the  diverfion  of  the 
night.  The  Mobocracy , who  had  pofteftion  of 
the  upper  gallery,  declared  that  they  came  to 
fee  the  kings,  <c  and  fince  we  have  paid  our 
<c  money,  the  kings  we  will  have.”  Whereupon 
Mr.  Wilks,  who  was  then  one  of  the  patentees, 
came  forth  and  aflured  them  that  the  kings  were 
in  the  front-box ; to  this  the  Mobocracy  replied, 
that  they  could  not  fee  them  there,  and  defired 
that  they  might  be  placed  in  a more  confpicuous 
point  of  view,  “ otherwife,  there  fhall  be  no 
5 “ play.” 
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<c  play.”  Mr.  Wilks , who  was  not  in  his  heart  of 
itiobocratical  principles,  loved  his  own  intereft  fo 
well,  that  he  always  knew  how  to  be  an  occafional 
Conformift.  He  allured  them  he  had  nothing  fo 
much  at  heart  as  their  happinefs,  and  accordingly 
got  three  chairs,  and  placed  the  kings  on  the 
fbage,  to  the  no  fmall  fatisfaftion  of  the  Mobocracy , 
with  whom  it  is  a maxim  to  have  as  much  as 
poiTible  for  their  money.  From  hence  it  appears 
that  the  power  of  the  multitude  is  perfectly 
dictatorial ; and,  indeed,  in  all  ages  the  managers 
of  play-houfes  have  acquiefced  under  the  gallery- 
jurifdidtion.  Mr.  Garrick , I am  credibly  in- 
formed, notwithstanding  the  fubmiflive  bows  he 
occafionally  makes  them,  is  not  entirely  recon- 
ciled to  their  government.  He  is  apt,  if  fame 
fpeaks  truth,  to  quote  certain  treafonable  words 
from  Horace , implying  that  the  vulgar  have  no 
claim  to  infallibility.  Interdum  Vulgus  Return 
videt,  eft  ubi  fee  cat.  My  intelligence  further 
adds,  that  he  has  fupprelTed  many  fchemes  for 
adding  novelty  to  the  amufements  of  the  public, 
from  a fear  he  has  conceived  of  the  many-headed 
monfter  of  the  gallery ; nay,  he  will  at  times 
carry  matters  fo  far  as  to  pronounce  their  beha- 
viour illegal ; and,  when  lately  they  broke  all 
the  windows  of  his  dwelling-houfe,  fo  difeon- 
tented  a fpirit  pofTefTed  him,  that  he  would  by 
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no  means  acknowledge  the  juflice  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Be  that  as  it  may ; it  is  certain  one  difaffe&ed 
perfon  cannot  wilhfland  the  Mobocratical  power, 
which  it  is  manifefl  has  gained  great  flrength  of 
late  years,  and,  I am  perfuaded,  will  continue  to 
fiourifh  more  and  more  every  day.  They  have 
many  wife  maxims,  by  which  they  govern  them- 
lelves  ; fuch  as,  <c  no  wooden  fhoes,”  cc  liberty 
ct  and  property  and  no  excife” — cc  no  French 
cc  dancers’' — cc  no  Mounfeers” — <c  let  every  man 
<c  toaft  his  own  cheefe.”  Such  prudential  axioms, 
founded  on  the  foberefl  fenfe,  muft  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  render  their  adminiflration  both 
wife  and  profperous.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  have  made  any  great  progrefs  in  the  modern 
art  of  war ; on  the  contrary,  there  is  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  they  all  hold  it  in  contempt.  It  is 
certain  that  on  many  occafions,  when  our  mixed 
form  of  government  has  endeavoured  to  oppofe 
them,  by  fending  forth  the  foldiery,  they  have 
always  laughed  at  the  military  force,  and  made 
them  retreat  without  daring  to  fire.  Their  mili- 
tary difeipline  feems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Romans  ; they  know  no  ufe  of  cannon,  or  fire- 
arms, but  proceed  to  battle  with  flicks,  blud- 
geons, fetting  up  loud  fhouts,  fomewhat  like  the 

war- 
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war-whoop  of  the  Indians,  and  hurling  ftones, 
brickbats,  bottles,  and  glafles,  with  tremendous 
force  on  the  adverfe  party.  To  all  refinements 
of  modern  luxury  they  are  total  Grangers : bread 
and  cheefe,  and  porter,  are  their  chief  fuftenance; 
gin  being  only  ufed  by  them  when  they  are  low- 
fpirited,  or  are  going  to  be  hanged.  They 
do  not  paint  their  bodies  with  woad,  like  the 
ancient  Britons , but  generally  with  kennel -dirt, 
which  lends  them  a formidable  air  in  battle. 
Thus  enured  to  danger,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if 
the  Mobocracy  at  length  become  matters  of  this 
kingdom.  This,  as  I conceive  it,  muff:  fhortly 
be  the  cafe,  unlefs  the  vices  of  people  of  fafhion 
fhould  defcend  to  them, »ind retard  their  progrefs. 
Of  this,  I mull  own  I am  inclined  to  cherifh 
fome  hopes,  having  heard,  that  in  fome  parts  of 
the  town,  they  drink,  and  game,  and  fwear,  and 
are  to  the  full  as  wicked  as  their  betters.  Par- 
ticularly in  Hockly  the  Hole , I am  told,  that  they 
have  a place  called  White's  Chocolate-houfe ; 
that  clean  lodgings  for  travellers  are  dearer  than 
ever,  and  that  you  cannot  any  where  foave  for  a 
fenny,  the  depravity  of  the  times  having  raifed 
the  prices  of  every  thing  there,  as  well  as  at  the 
St.  James's  end  of  the  town. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER  LXXV, 

Saturday , March  23,  1754# 

5#/#  Dea  nube  cava  tenuem  fine  viribus  umbrant 
iu  faciem  jEnex,  vifu  mirabile  monftrum , 
Dardaniis  ornat  telis ± clypeumque  jubafque 
Divini  ajfimulat  capitis  ; dat  inania  verba, 

Dat  fine  mente  fonum . Virg# 


HEN  Tumus,  in  the  tenth  yEneid,  is  cut- 


ting his  way  through  fields  of  (laughter, 
an  interpofing  goddefs  fhadows  forth  an  iliufive 
appearance  of  the  adverfe  warrior.  She  arms 
the  phantom,  which  is  made  to  refemble  J£nea$y 
with  an  air-drawn  javelin,  an  imaginary  fhield 
and  creft,  adds  a mimic  voice,  and  founds  inno- 
cent of  thought.  The  delufive  mockery  flies  be- 
fore the  ranks,  in  order  to  divert  the  real  com- 
batant, and  engage  him  in  a vain  purfuit.  The 
impofition  has  the  intended  effect : the  General 
is  feduced  from  the  field ; the  illufion  vanifhes 
into  air,  and  then  too  late  the  hero  perceives, 
that  he  had  quitted  the  field  of  glory,  to  diftin- 
guifh  his  martial  prowefs  againft  a xidtitious  ene- 
my, where  no  honour  could  be  reaped.  In  the 
warfare  of  the  pen,  fomething  like  this  very  com- 
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monly  happens.  A writer  is  no  fooner  obferved 
to  be  engaged  in  a right  courfe,than  a counterfeit 
genius  is  inftantly  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  him. 
Mother  Dullnejs , who  is  always  as  careful  of  her 
favourites  as  any  goddefs  in  epic  poetry,  is  fure 
to  make  fomething  appear  in  the  lhape  of  a rival : 
She  arms  him  with  a goofe-quill,  furnifhes  ink 
and  paper,  fupplies  him  with  empty  words,  and 
unideal  founds,  without  any  thinking  faculty. — 
Dat  'mania  verba>  dat  fine  mente  Jonum . 

The  machinery,  which  Virgil  has  thought  wor- 
thy of  a place  in  his  divine  poem,  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  epic  mufe, 
and  only  fit  for  the  mock  heroic.  Turnus,  engaged 
in  the  purfuit  of  a phantom,  feems  to  be  in  a lu- 
dicrous fituation  ; and  furely  the  author,  who  can 
be  drawn  off  from  the  purfuit  of  a nobler  quarry, 
to  follow  fome  puny  fcribbler  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  a letter  to  a friend,  a wretched  poem, 
or  an  infipid  epigram,  mult,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
judicious,  appear  to  a£t  unworthily,  and  very 
much  beneath  his  charadter.  On  this  account 
it  is,  that  I have  hitherto  kept  myfelf  clear  of  all 
difputes  with  my  brethren  of  the  quill.  I have 
perfevered  in  one  uniform  plan,  though  there 
have  not  been  wanting  things,  “ that  would  be 

“ poets 
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tc  poets  thought/’  who  have  endeavoured  to 
moleft  me  in  my  career. 

Deaf  to  all  fuch  avocations,  I have  attended 
only  to  the  profecution  of  the  defign  this  paper 
firft  fet  out  with,  namely,  to  conduce  my  utmoft  to 
the  entertainment  and  inftrudtion  of  my  readers. 
The  former  of  thefe  views,  I flatter  myfelf,  has 
in  fome  degree  fucceeded  : with  regard  to  the 
latter,  I do  not  pretend  to  have  enlightened  the 
underftandings  of  all  my  contemporaries,  nor  to 
have  brought  about  a general  reformation  of 
men  and  manners.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I cannot 
confider  the  Gray' s-Inn  Journal , as  a general 
Vanacea  for  the  defeats  of  mankind.  My  book- 
feller,  and  many  of  my  friends  (u  e . enemies) 
have  been  pleafed  to  compliment  me  on  that 
fcore.  When  I declare  thus  much,  I beg  I may 
not  be  fuppofed  to  envy  the  fame  of  a very 
elegant  and  ingenious  brother-writer,  who  plea- 
fantly  congratulates  himfelf  on  the  extenflve 
amendment  of  mankind  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  his  paper.  He  afiures  us,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  at  prefent  as  cards  at  White's  ; no 
naked  fhoulders  at  Ranelagh ; and  from  the  ge- 
neral ceflation  of  vice,  he  flatters  himfelf  that 
the  Millennium  is  at  hand,  determined,  when 
that  happy  period  arrives,  to  lay  down  his  pen, 
Vol.  VI,  P and 
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and  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  confcience 
for  a life  well  fpent  in  the  fervice  of  mankind. 

For  my  part,  I fhall  not  wait  for  the  Millen ■* 
Tiium.  I have  met  with  very  different  fuccefs  in 
my  diftridh  I am  refolved  not  to  cry  out,  in 
imitation  of  Falfiaff  to  the  vanquifhed  Hotfpury 
<c  there  lies  vice  ; an  the  king  wili  reward  me ; 
<c  — fo; — if  not, — let  him  write  the  next  paper 
ffc  himfelf.”  So  far  from  having  any  title  to  this 
boaft,  I have  at  prefent  only  one  letter  upon 
my  table,  tedifying  the  furprizing  cure  wrought 
by  thefe  lucubrations.  This  curious  epiflle  is  as 
follows. 

To  CHARLES  RANGER,  Efq. 
SIR , 

FOR  twenty  years  laft  pad,  I have  been  af- 
fl  idled  with  a mod  extraordinary  fpecies  of  pride, 
which  affe6led  my  head  to  fo  great  a degree, 
that  J could  never,  during  that  time,  bow  it  to 
any  one,  who  was  not  poffeffed  of  a fortune  of 
ten  thou  fan  a pounds.  This,  you  may  believe, 
reduced  me  to  fuch  a dtuation,  that  all  my 
acquaintance  fhunned  my  company.  Rut  upon 

perufal 
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perufal  of  your  paper  of  the  26th  of  January , I 
immediately  found  fuch  a relaxation  in  the  finews 
of  my  neck,  that  I can  already  make  a flight 
bow  to  my  equals.  In  my  organs  of  fpeech 
there  is  fuch  an  amendment,  that  I can  pro- 
nounce, Sir,  or.  Madam , to  any  decent  perfon 
of  either  fex.  The  truth  of  the  above  1 am  willing 
to  atteft  on  oath,  when  called  upon,  and  am, 

SIR, 

Tour  moft  obedient  Servant , 

George  Stiffneck. 

This  is  the  only  certificate  I can  produce  at 
prefent  of  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  papers  : I luppofe, 
indeed,  that  many  individuals  have  occafionally 
profited  by  them ; yet  my  intelligence  fays,  that 
mod  of  the  fafhionable  vices  and  follies  of  this 
metropolis  are  carried  on  with  as  much  alacrity 
as  if,  to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  Noll  Bluff,  Charles 
Ranger  had  never  been  in  the  land  of  the  living . 

By  advices  from  the  city  I learn,  that,  while  the 
hufband  is  cheating  for  a groat  behind  the  coun- 
ter, the  wife  is  venturing  hundreds  at  a rout; 
that  the  courfe  of  exchange  was  on  Thurfday  lad 
P 2 very 
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very  much  influenced  by  the  j^w-Brokers ; 
that  the  flocks  continue  to  be  iniquitoufly 
raifed  or  lowered  in  3 Change- Alley  ^ and  that 
criticifm  flill  prevails  at  Sam's.  Orator  Henlyy 
I am  told,  continues  to  rave  among  his  butchers  ; 
families  are  ruined  every  night  at  the  gaming- 
clubs  ; and  from  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  I hear, 
by  undoubted  intelligence,  that  half  of  the  taper 
leg,  and  the  pit  of  the  fnowy  bofom  are  difplayed 
every  night  by  ladies  of  the  firfl  diflindlion. 
Zeal  for  the  conflitution  is  talked  of  in  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  but  never  gains  a Angle 
vote  ; infomuch,  that  Mr.  AJhley  on  Ludgate- 
Hilly  who  fells  punch  fro  hono  publico , is  the  only 
patriot  I can  any  where  hear  of. 

But  though  this  general  contagion  of  vice  and 
folly  flill  prevails,  I hope  it  will  at  leafl  be  found 
fome  degree  of  merit  to  have  oppofed  it.  I 
perfuade  myfelf,  that  throughout  thefe  little 
drays,  my  fatyr  has  been  fo  levelled,  as  not 
to  have  deferved  the  difpleafure  of  any  worthy 
charadler.  As  to  the  anonymous  invedlives  of  little 
fcribblers,  I have  already  declared  my  opinion 
of  them  ; and  fhould  a whole  inundation  of  ca- 
lumny be  hereafter  difcharged  againfl  me,  I fliall 
not  fufFer  myfelf  to  be  drawn  into  petty  quar- 
rels with  anonymous  fcribblers,  or  with  thofe, 

whofe 
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whole  names  have  never  been  heard  of  in  any 
circle  of  true  tafte  and  real  literature.  The 
malevolent  critic,  and  the  fcribbler  of  defamatory 
libels  are  the  pefts  of  fociety.  Unknown  to 
every  mufe,  thev  have  nothing  to  infpire  their 
puny  talents,  except  dullnefs  and  envy.  This,  I 
think,  will  manifeftly  appear  from  the  following 
paper,  which  fell  into  my  hands  by  an  extraor- 
dinary accident  a few  days  fince. 

Fhe  Society  of  Grub-flreet,  by  the  ivfluence  of 
Mother-Dullnefs  Head-College  of  Great-Britain, 
Defender  of  Abfurdity , and  Jo  forth  ; to  all  our 
dearly  beloved  Members , to  whom  thefe  Prefents 
Jhall  come , greeting . 

Whereas  Charles  Ranger , Efq.  has  taken  upon 
him  to  publifh  once  a week,  namely,  every  Satur- 
day , a paper,  entitled  the  Gray's -Inn  Journal , 
and  hath  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
to  introduce  into  all  CofFee-houfes,  efiays  of 
wit  and  humour,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  authors  of  the  Sfedlator^  Patler , and  Guar- 
dian, whom  we  have  always  held  in  the  higheil 
deteftation : and  further,  whereas  the  faid  Charles 
Ranger  hath  avowed  hirnfelf  an  enemy  to  all 
modern  critics,  ftigmatizing  them  by  the  name 
c:f  the  Malevoli  3 and  has,  moreover  declared  war 
P 3 againfl: 
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againft  all  foreign  monfters,  ofhiches,  and  pan- 
tomimes : we  hereby  enjoin  you,  all  and  feveral, 
to  abufe,  revile,  traduce,  calumniate,  and  defame 
him,  the  faid  Charles  Ranger , fo  as  to  make  him 
uneafy  in  his  province,  and  oblige  him,  if  pof- 
fibie,  to  lay  down  his  pen. 

And  we  further  command  our  dearly  beloved, 
the  doers  of  the  feveral  news-papers  (wdiich  have 
been  hitherto  devoted  to  our  caufe),  either  not 
to  mention  the  works  of  the  faid  Ranger , or  to 
damn  them  with  faint  praife,  or  grofsly  and 
fcandaloufly  to  condemn  them,  as  they  have 
done  to  every  thing  praife-worthy  for  fome  years 
paid ; and  for  fo  doing,  this  fhall  be  your  fuf- 
ficient  warrant.  Given  in  Grub-ftreet , Janu^ 
L 1754- 


By  order  of  the  Society , 


John  Hill, 
Quinbus  Flestrin 


I Secretaries* 


TRUE 
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TRUE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Bedford  Coffce-Houje , March  21ft. 

WE  have  lately  fet  up  in  this  place  a new  in- 
vented machine,  in  imitation  of  the  weather-glafs, 
by  which  we  can,  by  fure  prognoses,  tell  in  the 
morning  the  rife  and  fall  of  wit  and  humour 
for  the  whole  day.  The  feveral  ftages  which  are 
fixed  for  its  progrefs  are  in  a gradual  afeent  from 
Dull,  Muzzy,  Heavy,  Howish,  Fine,  very 

Fine,  High,  Great,  Immense  by  G >. 

The  mercury  has  not  afeended  this  whole  week 
pall  farther  than  Great,  and,  it  is  thought,  wilj 
not  reach  Immense  by  G till  next  winter. 


p4 
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NUMBER  LXXVI, 

Saturday , March  30,  1754. 

* Migravit  ah  aure  voluptas 

Omnis  ad  in  cert  os  oculos  & gaudia  van  a.  Hor. 

AW  E L L conduced  theatre,  in  a large  and 
flourilhing  community,  is  an  object  of 
much  greater  moment,  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. Mr.  Whiteheady  in  a copy  of  verfes  to 
Garrick , congratulating  that  admirable  adtor  upon 
his  acceflion  to  the  management  of  Drury-Lanes 
faid,  among  other  things, 

A nation’s  tafte  depends  on  you. 

Perhaps  a nation’s  virtue  too. 

The  compliment,  in  my  opinion,  was  far  from 
being  overflrained.  Men,  who  refort  to  the 
play-houfe,  though  with  nothing  but  mere  amufe- 
ment  in  view,  will  fee  the  caufe  of  virtue 
fupported  in  many  of  our  Tragedies,  with  all  the 
fplendor  of  fentiment  and  language  ; and  in  the 
bell  of  our  Comedies,  they  will  be  taught  to 
laugh  at  what  is  irregular,  vicious,  or  abfurd  in 
the  courfe  of  ordinary  life.  By  the  pathos  of  the 

former. 
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former*  the  mind,  which  would  otherwife  lie 
torpid,  feels  itfelf  awakened  to  the  fenfations  of 
humanity  ; and  from  the  inftru&ive  mirth  of  the 
latter,  all  may  carry  home  an  ufeful  and  moral 
leffon.  But  our  ftage,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
has  been  upon  the  decline  for  a number  of  years. 
Of  this  degeneracy  it  may  be  difficult  to  affign 
the  various  caufes ; but  the  fadt  is  univerfally  felt 
and  acknowledged.  The  sera  of  dramatic  fplen- 
dor  feems  to  have  clofed  with  the  management  of 
Booth , Wilks , and  Cibber . The  two  laft  good 
Comedies  in  their  time,  if  my  memory  does  not 
deceive  me,  were  the  Provoked  Hufoand , and  the 
Confcious  Lovers . From  that  time  to  the  S of- 
ficious Hujbandy  in  1747,  there  is  a melancholy 
chafin  of  twenty  years.  In  that  whole  time, 
nothing  has  been  produced,  that  deferves  the 
name  of  juft  and  regular  Comedy.  The  Beggar* s 
Opera , it  is  true,  like  a fingle  ftar,  appeared  in  the 
theatrical  hemifphere  during  that  interval.  But 
the  piece,  excellent  as  it  is,  and  fparkling  in 
every  fcene  with  real  wit  and  genuine  humour, 
cannot  be  clafTed  with  that  legitimate  fpecies  of 
Comedy,  which  tends  to  the  improvement  of 
the  manners.  In  Tragedy  our  theatres  have 
been  ftill  more  deficient.  The  Siege  of  Damafcus 
\vas,  I believe,  the  laft  piece  in  Cibber1  s time, 
I that 
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that  has  fince  kept  its  rank  on  the  ftage.  If  fo, 
what  a dreary  vacuum  to  the  Tancred  and  Sigif- 
munda  of  Thompfon ! Of  this  laft  mentioned  writer 
we  have  had  other  performances,  written,  I 
think,  in  the  true  language  of  poetry,  but  without 
that  power  of  interefting  the  heart,  which  is 
elTential  to  the’  drama.  Were  I to  make  the 
apology  of  our  poets  for  their  long  inactivity, 
I fhould  afcribe  their  want  of  exertion  to  the 
dearth  of  aCtors,  that  followed,  when  the  great 
triumvirate  retired  from  public  life.  Happily,  at 
prefent,  thatexcufe  can  be  no  longer  urged.  The 
names  of  Garrick , Barry , Mojfop,  Mrs.  Cibber , 
Mrs.  Pritchard , W 00 award,  Tates , and  Clive , are 
fufficient  to  end  the  interregnum  ofdullnefs.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  feen  of  late  years  The  Roman 
Father , Creuja , Bcadicia , and  the  Brothers . The 
authors  of  thofe  pieces  have  led  the  way,  and 
hopes  may  now  be  entertained,  that  the  dramatic 
genius  of  this  country  will  be  once  more  revived. 
But  to  revive  it  in  its  true  luflre,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  tafte  of  the  public,  during  a 
long  reign  of  dulinefs,  has  been  much  depraved ; 
but  it  is  now  time,  as  Johnfon  exprefies  it  in  his 
admirable  prologue, 

— To  bid  the  reign  commence. 

Of  refcued  nature,  and  reviving  fenfe. 


The 
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The  true  purpofe  of  the  drama  has  been  for  a 
long  time  laid  afide  and  forgotten.  The  theatre 
has  been  frequented  merely  to  kill  an  hour. 
The  ladies  go  to  be  feen,  the  fop  to  difplay  his 
cloaths,  and  the  frnall  vulgar  to  flare  at  both. 
But  the  real  ufe  of  the  drama  is,  to  fee  our 
common  nature  reprefented  in  its  diftrefles,  or 
its  follies.  In  the  former  we  fympathize,  and 
the  heart  feels  the  pleafure  of  being  rouzed 
from  a dull  and  lethargic  flate.  The  flage  is  the 
mirror  of  our  fpecies.  We  love  to  pity  misfor- 
tune, and  to  laugh  at  folly.  In  the  frame  and  tex- 
ture of  our  nature  we  find  compafTion  and  the  fenfe 
of  ridicule  curioufly  interwoven,  always  adlive, 
and  ready  to  be  put  in  motion,  whenever  the 
proper  objedls  are  prefented  before  us.  Every 
man  bears  in  his  own  breafl  the  weeping  and  the 
laughing  philofopher.  It  is  upon  thole  two  prin- 
ciples in  the  conflitution  of  human  nature  that 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  are  founded.  The  for- 
mer addreflfes  itfelf  to  our  humanity  : It  is  the 
fchool  of  virtue,  in  which  we  exercife  the  tender 
and  the  generous  afFe£lions.  Comedy  owes  its  in- 
fluence to  that  gay  emotion  of  contempt,  called 
laughter,  which  was  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
man  for  ufeful  purpofes  ; to  make  us  fee,  almoft 
inflinclively,  whatever  is  wrong,  irregular,  or 
deformed  in  human  actions  3 to  give  us  a quick 

fenfe 
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fenfe  of  folly,  and  to  make  pieafure  attend  the 
perception.  And  as  we  find  that  thefe  two  fprings 
of  the  mind  have  for  their  ultimate  end  the  real 
benefit  of  focial  life,  can  we  do  better  than 
exercife  them  upon  proper  occafions,  when  fuf- 
fering  virtue  demands  a tear,  or  when  abfurdity 
provokes  our  mirth  ? 

It  is  not  necefTary,  in  this  place,  to  enquire, 
why  the  tear  of  companion  is  delightful,  or,  in 
other  words,  why  pain  fhould  be  the  caufe  of 
pieafure.  It  is  fufficient,  for  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  that  we  are  fo  conftituted. 

fdatur#  imperio  gemimus , cum  f units  adult# 
Virginis  occurrit , vel  terra  clauditur  infans . 

We  know  by  repeated  experience,  that  the  mo- 
ments, when  the  mind  ftagnates,  are  the  moft 
uncomfortable  of  our  being:  We  want  fome- 
thing,  as  Dryden  expreffes  it,  that  <c  brufhing 
*c  o’er  adds  motion  to  the  pool.”  It  is,  there- 
fore, a pieafure,  to  feel  the  mind  awakened  : and 
I hope  we  all  know,  that  when  the  heart  expands 
with  generous  affedtions,  it  is  then  the  triumph 
of  our  nature.  That  moral  approbation,  with 
which  we  then  behold  ourfelves,  is  one  great 
fource,  though  not  the  only  one,  of  all  the  piea- 
fure 
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fure  we  derive  from  the  reprefentations  of  the 
tragic  poet. 

Of  the  immediate  and  efficient  caufes  of  laugh- 
ter, it  is  not  neceffary,  at  prefent,  to  give  an 
elaborate  and  full  account.  The  enquiry  would 
lead  beyond  the  limits  of  an  effay.  It  is  enough 
for  the  comic  writer  to  know,  that  his  art  con- 
fills  in  framing  a courfe  of  action,  which  lhall, 
with  due  probability,  fetch  out  the  latent  foibles, 
the  peculiar  habits,  the  abfurdities  and  humours 
of  the  feveral  perfons,  who  are  engaged  or  in- 
terefled  in  the  event.  Let  this  be  executed  with 
Ikill,  and  the  poet  is  fure  of  fuccefs.  Men  love 
to  fee  their  common  nature  faithfully  reprefented: 
as  Dodlor  Young  expreffes  it,  like  the  boy  at  the 
fountain,  they  fall  in  love  with  their  own  image. 
Where  the  reprefentation  is  a faithful  copy  from 
life,  the  truth  of  character  affords  the  molt 
rational  pleafure ; and,  if  it  be  further  attended 
with  circumflances  of  ridicule,  the  emotion  of 
laughter  is  fure  to  accompany  it ; and,  perhaps, 
that  fudden  glory , which  the  philofopher  of 
Malmjbury  talks  of,  arifing  from  the  comparifon 
of  ourlelves  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  may  be 
an  ingredient  in  the  pleafure  we  receive. 

The  main  Iprings  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  are 

thus 
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thus  evidently  feen : namely,  the  fenfibility  of 
the  heart,  and  the  fenfe  of  ridicule.  Can  we  do 
better  than  exercife  both  ? The  exertion  of  the 
former  is  virtue ; of  the  latter,  ufeful  and  ra- 
tional mirth.  But  we  are  told  by  many,  that  the 
tear  of  fympathy  is  diflrefiing  : they  would  rather 
laugh  ; and  their  mirth,  I fear,  is  often  weak  and 
irrational.  That  fpecies  of  comedy  diverts  them 
mofl,  which  has  ladders  of  rope,  back-flairs, 
mafks,  difguifes,  and  dark-lanthorns.  We  pre- 
fer flage  tricks  to  the  humours  of  the  mind, 
A Gothic  tafle  has  taken  poflfeflion  of  the  pub- 
lic. Nature  is  banifhed.  We  give  credit  to 
the  magician’s  wand,  and  harlequin’s  wooden 
fword.  The  feafons  are  confounded  together. 
A father  is  robbed  of  his  daughter,  and  the  old 
man  is  made  ridiculous  by  his  paternal  affedlion  : 
the  more  harlequin  leads  him  a weary  life,  the 
better  we  are  pleafed.  What  roars  of  laughter 
and  applaufe,  when  a fimple  clown  is  bit  by  a 
dog,  or  a Frenchman  worried  by  a mob  ! Im- 
poflibilities  are  crowded  together ; all  climates 
are  prefented  before  us;  heaven  and  hell  appear; 
good  angels  and  evil  demons  meet ; the  trap 
doors  open ; Pluto  rifes  in  flame-coloured  {lock- 
ings ; and  this  monftrous  chaos  makes  the  fu- 
preme  delight  of  an  enlightened  nation. 


5 
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While  the  town  continues  loft  in  this  anti- 
natural  tafte,  can  it  be  expeCled  that  the  ftage 
fhall  retrieve  its  ancient  humour  ? It  is  a fad, 
well  known,  that  the  Roman  drama  never  rofe 
to  that  degree  of  perfection,  which  fhone  forth 
at  Athens ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  love 
of  pantomimes,  and  monftrous  exhibitions,  not 
unlike  that  which  marks  the  prefent  age,  was  in 
general  vogue  at  Rome,  the  delight  and  joy  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions,  even  from  the  em- 
peror down  to  the  meaneft  citizen.  One  of 
Terence's  Plays,  and  perhaps  the  moft  elegant  in 
that  collection,  was  driven  fiom  the  ftage  with 
noife  and.,  tumult,  that  the  people  might  enjoy 
their  favourite  amufement  of  gladiators,  and  gaze 
with  ftupid  wonder  at  a rope-dancer.  Of  the 
like  difgrace  to  all  good  tafte  and  fenfe  Horace 
frequently  complains : 

EJfeda  fejlinant , Filenta , Fetorrita , Naves. 

But  that  great  poet  flood  in  the  gap,  and  with 
the  weapons  of  found  and  manly  criticifm  op- 
pofed  the  inundation  of  folly,  that  overwhelmed 
the  ftage,  and  ruined  the  drama  of  his  day.  To 
corre<5l  the  public  ear,  and  recall  the  authors  of 
his  time  to  the  true  principles  of  fine  writing,  he 
produced  his  Art  of  PoetrV,  a Poem*  which. 
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in  lefs  then  five  hundred  lines,  has  comprized  the 
principal  rules  of  compofition.  I have  often 
thought  that  nothing  can  fo  effe&ually  reform 
the  modern  ftage,  as  a review  of  that  admirable 
piece.  An  eminent  comic  writer  of  France  faw 
it  in  its  true  light,  not  with  Scaliger  confider- 
ing  it  as  an  Art  without  Art,  but  a regular 
fyftem,  and  a model  of  juft  compofition.  As 
the  ingenious  commentary,  which  that  judicious 
critic  has  left  us,  feems  to  be  little  known,  it  is 
my  intention  hereafter,  to  fubmit  it  to  the  learn- 
ed. A work  of  this  kind  will  tend  to  reform  the 
tafte  of  the  town,  and,  perhaps,  place  Horace ’& 
Art  of  Poetry  in  its  genuine  light. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER  LXXVII. 

Saturday , April,  6,  1754. 

Parva  leves  capiunt  animos . 

Ovid. 

The  following  Letter  affords  a firiking  inftance 
of  the  force  of  the  ruling  paffion.  I have 
enquired  after  the  author,  and  find  that  the 
account,  which,  with  great  good  humour,  he 
gives  of  himfelf,  is  ftridUy  true.  An  odd  and 
whimfical  fancy  has  taken  poffeffion  of  him. 
Trifling  as  his  purfuit  may  appear,  by  the 
force  of  habit,  it  has  given  fuch  a biafs  to 
his  mind,  that  his  whole  life  is  now  devoted 
to  his  favourite  amufement.  My  correfpon* 
dent  helps  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Pope  gave  as 
an  unerring  maxim : 

The  ruling  paffion,  be  it  what  it  will , 

The  ruling  paffion  conquers  reafon  ftill. 

I (hall  detain  my  reader  no  longer  from  fo  cu- 
rious an  Epiftle. 

Q. 


Vol.  VI. 


To 
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To  CHARLES  RANGER,  Efq. 

S I R, 

F FIE  bill  lately  laid  to  be  before  the  legifta- 


ture  for  encouraging  induftry  (however 
extraordinary  in  fome  particulars)  was,  I do  not 
doubt,  extremely  pleafing,  as  to  its  general  pur- 
port, to  a man  of  your  charadler.  For  my  part, 
I have  ever  beheld  with  pleafure  the  motto,  with 
which  a certain  eminent  phyfician  has  long 
adorned  his  chariot — Non  fibi  Jed  toti  ; and  am 
for  promoting  induftry  in  a more  exalted  fignifi- 
eation  of  the  word,  than  that  in  which  it  is  moll: 
commonly  ufed  ; I mean,  as  it  tends  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  without  the  leaft  tindture  of  private 
advantage. 

When  very  young,  I remember  to  have  read 
in  fome  author,  that  the  Turks  are  obliged  to 
exercife  fome  trade  or  occupation,  which  may 
contribute  to  the  public  emolument,  and  that 
even  their  emperors  have  no  exemption  from  this 
inftitution.  It  is  true,  a certain  fultan,  a kind 
of  wag,  very  artfully  evaded  the  force  of  the  law, 
by  the  following  device.  The  Mufti,  it  leems, 
had  reproved  him  for  being  fo  unmindful  of  what 


their 
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their  prophet  had  exprefsly  enjoined,  as  to  fpend 
all  his  time  in  following  hawks  and  hounds. 
The  next  morning  the  wily  fultan  fent  his  trouble- 
fome  monitor  an  handfome  prefent  of  wild  fowl 
and  venifon,  informing  him  at  the  fame  time, 
that  being  convinced  of  the  juftnefs  of  his  reproof, 
he  had  in  confequence  thereof  taken  up  the  trade 
of  a hunter . 

Far  from  approving  fuch  a Mahometan  equi- 
vocation, I began  to  confider  wherein  I could  be 
of  mod  general  ufe  to  my  fellow  creatures,  with- 
out the  lead  regard  to  private  emolument.  I 
found  myfelf  in  pofleflion  of  an  ample  patrimony, 
and  confequently  a fubddence  was  out  of  the 
quedion.  As  to  divinity,  law,  the  navy,  or  army, 
I was  aware  that  they  carry  with  them  fome 
glittering  toy,  which  more  or  lefs  attra&s  the 
hearts  of  even  the  mod  philofophic  of  their  fol- 
lowers. A mitre , for  example,  the  great  fed , a 
flag  at  the  main- top,  or  a truncheon , have  their 
refpeitive  charms,  and  no  doubt  operate  accord- 
ingly on  the  conduit  of  their  feveral  admirers. 

To  thefe  allurements  I refolutely  Ihut  my 
eyes,  determined  to  fet  a noble  example,  above 
all  views  of  profit,  or  of  felf-intered.  Thus 
refolved  to  dedicate  my  time  and  dudies  to  the 

Q^2  fervice 
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fervice  of  man  (including  woman),  I made 
choice  of  an  occupation  of  univerfal  confequence 
to  the  world,  but  of  which  none,  except  a few 
mercenary  pretenders,  have  ever  made  public 
profeflion.  Not  to  keep  you  any  longer  in  fuf- 
pence,  Mr.  Ranger , the  profeflion  I have  taken 
up,  and  exercifed  for  fome  years,  is  that  of  a 
dentifrkator,  or  what  the  vulgar  call  a cleaner  of 
teeth . I have  heard  with  rapture  of  a certain 
IVorcefterjhire  '/quire,  who  formerly  applied  him- 
felf  with  great  fuccefs,  as  well  as  afliduity,  to 
cutting  and  curing  the  corns  of  all  thofe  he 
could  perfuade  to  make  an  experiment  of  his 
ikill.  Not  long  fince  a noble  peer  was  famous 
for  thirfting  after  a few  ounces  of  the  blood  of 
all  who  came  near  him,  not  from  any  cruelty  of 
temper,  but  purely  on  account  of  the  exquifite 
and  laudable  pleafure  he  took  in  the  ufe  of  the 
lancet.  Even  Peter  the  Great , the  immortal 
refiner  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  greatly  delighted 
in  drawing  the  teeth  of  every  one,  who,  by  hold- 
ing his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  by  making 
wry  faces,  or  any  fuch  indications,  betrayed  a pain 
in  thofe  parts.  Of  this  I have  been  afTured  by  an 
eye-witnefs  of  his  dexterity.  To  the  common  fol- 
diers  he  gave  a crown  for  every  tooth  he  deprived 
them  of.  This  generofity  encouraged  fo  many 
poor  wretches,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  value 

of 
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of  their  grinders,  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
an  imperial  hand,  that  the  officers  remonftrated 
to  his  majefty,  that  if  he  continued  to  make  fuch 
depredations  in  the  mouths  of  the  foldiery,  he 
might  difband  his  troops,  as  they  would  be  fit  for 
fervice  no  longer  than  they  could  eat. 

To  a perfon  of  Mr.  Ranger's  fagacity,  I need 
not  remark  how  much  my  profeffion  of  cleaning, 
beautifying,  and  preferving  the  teeth,  furpafies 
the  inconfiderate  zeal  of  that  great  man.  Every 
one  is  fenfible  how  much  we  exceed  all  other 
nations  in  the  bravery  of  our  foldiers,  and  the 
dexterity  as  well  as  intrepidity  of  our  mariners ; 
and  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  all  this  depends 
on  eating,  and,  of  courfe,  on  the  goodnefs  of 
their  teeth.  And  as  to  our  beaux  and  belles, 
how  much  the  force  of  their  charms  is  affifted 
by  a delicate  fet  of  teeth,  is  a truth  fo  evident 
in  itfelf,  as  not  to  need  the  lead  demonftration. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  reflections,  I applied 
myfelf  to  ftudy  every  author,  who  has  written  on 
this  fubjeCt.  I went  fo  far  as  to  take  an  Arabian 
into  my  houfe,  to  inftrudt  me  in  his  language, 
that  I might  be  able  to  confult  the  writers  of  his 
country  in  the  original,  as  well  as  the  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  After  this  I travelled  over  all 
Qjj  Europe, 
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Europe , to  converfe  with  fuch  as  profefsthis  noble 
and  deledtable  operation.  I have  even  put  my- 
felf  in  their  hands,  in  order  to  acquire  every  ex- 
cellence, as  well  as  avoid  every  defedt  incidental 
to  my  brother  operators. 

Some  time  fince,  Mr.  Ranger , you  favoured 
us  with  an  account  of  the  progrefs  you  had  made 
in  phyfiognomy.  You  therefore  will  eafily  be- 
lieve what  I am  going  to  relate  of  my  own  faga- 
city.  By  a curious  and  exadt  obfervation  of  the 
various  marks  on  the  teeth  in  different  perfons, 
from  the  continual  fridtion  they  undergo,  as  well 
from  each  other,  as  from  the  tongue  and  lips,  I 
am  able  to  difeover  what  paffions  their  feveral 
owners  are  fubjedt  to,  and  how  far  they  indulge 
them,  particularly  as  to  anger , envy,  or  love . It 
is  an  old  remark,  that  proverbs  are  a kind  of 
teft  of  national  wifdom,  being  literally  or  alle- 
gorically founded  on  truths  of  no  fmall  impor- 
tance. Now,  I need  only  inftance  a few  of  tliofe 
pithy  fentences,  to  convince  the  moft  incredu- 
lous what  great  difeoveries  may  be  made  by  a 
fkilful  contemplator  in  this  way  : for  inftance, 
fuch  a one  has  all  his  eye-teeth  ; he  Jhews  his  teeth , 
but  cannot  bite ; a third  has  a Joft  tooth  in  his  head , 
this  good  lady  has  a colds  tooth  left ; another  has  a 
liquorijh  tooth . I might  quote  many  more  bril- 
liant 
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iiant  aphcrifms  of  equal  value.  I will  content 
myfelf  with  faying*  that  I have  purfued  this  trails 
of  thought,  and  made  many  obfervations  of  this 
nature.  At  firft  fight,  I can  difcover  whether  a 
certain  mark  be  out  of  a young  lady’s  mouth  or 
not ; in  plain  Englijh , whether  fhe  be  in  a (late 
of  pure  virginity*  or  has  really  given  it  up  ; in 
what  degree  of  danger  fhe  is  of  fo  doing,  by 
the  indications  her  teeth  contract  from  being 
frequently  applied  to  the  fheets  or  pillows.  In 
fome  I have  difcovered,  after  their  having-been 
in  company  with  two  filler-graces  (a  certain 
dutchefs  and  countefs  that  fhall  be  namelefs), 
whether  their  teeth  have  been  affected  by  the 
corrofive  qualities  arifing  from  envy,  or  bright- 
ened by  that  motion  of  the  lips,  which  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fmiles  of  a pleanng  admiration. 

I have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time, 
and  therefore  decline  giving  you  an  account  of 
my  travels  (for  the  narrow  confiderations  of  wife 
or  family  cannot  long  detain  me  at  home),  in 
fearch  of  all  opportunities  of  improving  myfelf 
in  the  art  of  preferring  and  beautifying  thofe 
ufeful  implements  the  teeth.  It  is  true,  I was 
lately  very  near  abandoning  my  profefiion* 
through  the  treatment  I met  with  from  a certain 
great  prince  in  Germany , who  pretending  to  want 
0^4  Wi 
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my  afliftance,  no  fooner  got  my  finger  in  his 
mouth,  than,  doling  his  foreteeth,  he  held  me 
fail:  in  the  greatefl  pain  imaginable.  At  the  fame 
time  he  fpoiled,  with  one  of  his  grinders,  the 
niceft  pair  of  ruffles,  which  I had  made  up  at 
VerfailleSy  on  occafion  of  the  rejoicings  for  the 
birth  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy . 

I am,  Mr.  Ranger , with  all  readinefs  to  rub 
your  gums,  whenever  you  will  pleafe  to  favour 
me  with  your  commands. 

Tour  very  obedient  Jervant , 

And  conftant  reader , 

Courtly  Nice. 

P . S.  I have  falfe  teeth  for  old  maids,  and  the 
beft  powder  for  young  ones.  I alfo  teach  the 
whole  art  of  ogling,  the  exercife  of  the  fan,  the 
newefl:  manner  of  taking  fnuff,  and,  what  is  little 
underftood  in  this  country,  the  French  falhion  of 
blowing  the  nofe. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER  LXXVIIL 


Saturday , April  13,  1754* 


Manet  altd  mente  rep  oft um • 
Hinc  ilia  lacryma. 


Teren. 


V ERG, 


T the  laft  meeting  of  our  club,  my  friend. 


Mr.  Candid , informed  us,  that  he  had 
lately  feen  the  character  of  King  Lear  inimitably 
performed  by  Mr.  Garrick . The  impreflion,  he 
told  us,  left  upon  his  mind  by  the  united  art  of  the 
poet  and  the  a£tor,kept  all  his  paflions  in  agitation 
for  feveral  days.  He  could  not  advert  to  any 
oth^r  fubjedt,  till  he  difcharged  the  fulnefs  of  his 
thoughts  in  an  efifay  upon  that  excellent  Tragedy, 
which  he  defired  might  be  this  day  communicated 
to  the  readers  of  the  Gray's -Inn  Journal . 

In  order  to  criticife  a great  poet  with  any  de- 
gree of  pexfpicuity,  it  is  requifite  to  confider 
the  nature  of  his  fable,  and  the  moral  fcope  of 
the  work.  Order  requires  that  in  the  next  place 
we  proceed  to  obferve  how  he  lays  on  his  co- 
louring, the  difpofition  of  each  perfon,  the 
exprelhon  of  the  paflions,  and  which  is  the  ca- 


pital 
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pital  figure  in  the  piece.  Lear  being  examined 
in  this  manner,  it  will  appear  that  the  author 
intended  to  exhibit,  in  the  mod:  ftriking  colours, 
the  horrid  crime  of  filial  ingratitude.  To  en- 
force this,  he  reprefents  an  old  monarch  tired 
with  the  cares  of  flate,  and  willing  to  diflribute 
his  poffefTions  among  his  daughters,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  affedtions  towards  his  perfon.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  two  that  flatter  him  obtain  all, 
the  third  After  being  difinherited  for  her  Ancerity. 
The  king  is  at  length  driven,  by  the  ingratitude 
of  his  two  eldefl:  daughters,  to  an  extreme  of 
madnefs,  which  produces  the  fineft  tragic  diftrefs 
ever  feen  on  any  ftage. 

This  is  the  ground-work  of  the  play.  A diffe- 
rent view  of  it  has  been  of  late  difplayed  £>y  a 
writer  of  known  ability.  He  aferibes  the  mad- 
nefs of  Lear  to  the  lofs  of  royalty.  That  this 
notion  is  not  only  fundamentally  wrong,  but 
alfo  deftructive  of  the  fine  pathetic  that  melts 
the  heart  in  every  feene,  will,  I think,  appear 
from  a due  attention  to  the  condudt  of  the  poet 
throughout  the  piece.  The  behaviour  of  Lears 
children  is  always  uppermofi:  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  aged  monarch.  We  perceive  it  working 
upon  his  pafiions,  till  at  length  his  mind  fettles 
into  a fixed  attention  to  that  Angle  object.  This, 

I think. 
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I think,  is  evident  in  the  progrefs  of  the  plav. 

j Lear,  in  his  firft  fcene,  fhews  himfelf  fufcepti- 
ble  of  the  moft  violent  emotions.  The  poet  has 
drawn  l>im  impetuous  to  a degree,  proud,  haugh- 
ty, revengeful,  and  tender-hearted.  In  fuch  a 
mind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  ill-treatment 
fhould  excite  the  moft  uneafy  fenfations.  He 
takes  fire  at  an  imaginary  appearance  of  difaffec- 
tion  in  Cordelia . 

But  goes  thy  heart  with  this.? 

Bo  young  and  Jo  untender  l 

He  is  foon  after  alarmed  with  fufpicions  of  dif- 
refpeCt  from  GonerilU  Cf  I will  look  further 
“ into’t.” — He  is  foon  convinced  of  her  difre- 
gard.  The  effect  it  has  upon  him  indicates  a 
mind,  impotent,  and  liable  to  the  worft  per- 
turbations. 

Does  Lear  walk  thus  ? J peak  thus  ? where  are  his 
eyes  ? 

Either  his  notion  weakens , bis  dijcernings 

Are  lethargy  d.* 

His  reflections  fhew  what  is  neareft  to  his  heart. 


J 


Ingratitude  l 
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Ingratitude ! thou  marble-hearted  fiend , 

More  hideous , when  thou Jhewfi  thee  in  a child, 
Than  the  Jea-monfter . 

He  obferves  that  Cordelia's  fault  was  fmall ; 
and  when  even  that  made  fuch  an  imprefiion  on 
him,  what  are  we  to  expedt  from  his  fiery  dif- 
pofition,  when  rejedted  by  thofe  to  whom  he  had 
given  all  ? his  imprecation,  though  big  with 
horror,  is  the  natural  refult  of  his  indignation 
and  the  tendernefs  and  overflowings  of  foftnefs, 
which  melt  him  in  the  midft  of  his  vehemence, 
produce  a fine  conflict  of  paflions. 

Thy untented  woundings  of  a father  s curfe 
Pierce  ev’ry  fenfe  about  thee  ! — Old  fond  eyes , 
Beweep  this  caufe  again , I'll  pluck  ye  out , 

And  caft  ye,  with  the  waters  that  you  lofe. 

To  temper  clay . 

His  haughtinefs  breaks  out  in  a menace  to  his 
daughter. 

Thou  J, halt  find 

That  I'll  refume  the  fijape , which  thou  doji  think 

I have  caft  off  for  ever . 


His 
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His  addrefs  to  Regan  is  extremely  tender  and 
pathetic. 

Thy  tender 'hefted  nature  foal l not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harflmefs . 

And  a little  after. 

Thou  better  know' ft 

The  offices  of  nature , bond  of  childhood , 

Effefts  of  court efy,  dues  of  gratitude ; 

Thy  half  o'  th'  kingdom  thou  haft  not  forgot , 
Wherein  I thee  endow' d 

There  have  been  many  poets  acquainted  in 
general  with  the  pafiions  of  human  nature.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  them  conflantly  defcribing 
their  effedls ; but  Shakefpear' s art  fhows  their  im- 
pulfe  and  their  workings,  without  the  aid  of 
definition,  or  flowery  defcription.  Befides  the 
general  furvey  of  the  heart,  Shakefpear  was  more 
intimately  verfed  in  the  various  tempers  of  man- 
kind than  any  poet  whatever.  We  always  find 
him  making  the  paflions  of  each  perfon  in  his 
drama  operate  according  to  his  peculiar  habit 
and  frame  of  mind.  In  the  tragedy  in  quef- 
tion,  there  are  fo  many  ftrokes  of  this  nature, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  his  mafler-piece.  In 
2 every 
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every  fpeech  in  Lear's  mouth,  there  is  fuch  ait 
artful  mixture  of  oppofite  paflions,  that  the 
heart-firings  of  an  audience  are  torn  on  every 
fide.  The  frequent  tranfition  and  fhiftinor  of 
emotions  is  natural  to  every  breaft  : in  Lear  they 
are  chara&eriftic  marks  of  his  temper* 

I pr'ythee , daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad . 

1 will  not  trouble  thee , my  child.  Farewel. 

We'll  meet  no  more — no  more fee  one  another . 

But  yet  thou  art  my  flefh , my  bloody  my  daughter  ; 
Or  rather  a difeafe  that's  in  my  flefh~,  &c. 

j But  I'll  not  chide  thee  ; 

Let  Jhame  come  when  it  will,  I do  not  call  it ; 

J do  not  bid  the  thunder- bearer  fhooty 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high  judging  Jove. 

In  this  fpeech  every  mafter  pafiion  in  his  tem- 
per rifes  in  condift,  his  pride,  his  revenge,  his 
quick  refentment,  and  his  tendernefs.  The  fol- 
lowing pafiage  has  feme  of  the  fineft  turns  in  the 
world. 

0 let  not  woman  s weapons , water-drops , 

Stain  my  man's  cheeks no,  ye  unnat'ral  hags — 

1 will  have  fuch  revenges  on  ye  both—+Fll  do  fuch 

things — 

What  they  are  I know-  not— but  they  fhall  be 

The 
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The  terrors  of  the  earth . — Ton  think  I'll  weep — 
No — I'll  not  weep — I have  full  caufefor  weeping — - 

This  heart  floall  break  into  a thoufand  flaws 

Or  e'er  I'll  weep 0 fool , I Jhall  go  mad. 

Here  the  diftrefied  monarch  leaves  his  daugh- 
ters* roof.  The  next  time  we  fee  him,  he  is  on 
a wild  heath  in  a violent  {form.  In  this  diftreff- 
ful  fituation,  all  his  reflexions  take  a tinXure 
from  the  gloomy  colour  of  his  mind.  We  foon  fee 
what  is  the  principal  objeXofhis  attention. 

Thou  all-fhaking  thunder. 

Crack  nature's  mould  \ all  germins  fpill  at  once, 
That  make  ungrateful  man. 

And  again ; 

The  tempeft  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  fenfes  take  all  feeling  elfe 
Save  what  beats,  there — Filial  ingratitude  l . 

His  fudden  apoftrophe  to  his  daughters  muft 
draw  tears  from  every  eye. 

O Regan  ! Gonerill  ! 

Tour  old  kind  father,  whofe  frank  heart  gave  all. 


The 
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The  break  has  a fine  effect. 

O ! that  way  madnejs  lies — let  me  fhun  that — 

No  more  of.  that 

As  yet- the  perturbation  of  his  mind  does  not 
feem  fixed  to  a point.  He  begins  to  moralize, 
but  ftill  with  a view  to  his  own  afflictions.  Edgar 
enters  difguifed  like  a madman  $ and  this  feems 
to  give  the  finifhing  ldroke.  Lear's  firfl  ques- 
tion is,  fC  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this 
“ pafs  ? couldft  thou  Save  nothing  ? didft  thou 
lt  give  them  all  ? — Here  we  have  the  firft  touch  of 
fixed  madnefs  in  the  play.  Will  the  refignation 
of  his  fceptre,  or  the  mere  lofs  of  regal  power, 
be  any  longer  urged  as  the  caufe  of  Lear's  dif- 
tradtion  ? 

Madnefs  opens  a new  field  to  the  vafl  imagi- 
nation of  Shakefpear.  He  had  before  difplayed 
every  movement  of  the  heart : the  human  under- 
flanding  now  becomes  his  province  : in  this,  we 
fhall  find,  he  acquits  himfelf  with  the  molt  maf- 
terly  fkill.  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that  madmen  do 
not  feem  to  have  loft  the  faculty  of  reafoning  ; hut  hav- 
ing joined  together  fome  ideas  very  wrongly , they 
?niftake  them  for  truths ; and  they  err  as  men  do 
that  argue  right  from  wrong  principles.  For  by  the 
....  violence 
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violence  of  their  imaginations  having  miftaken  their 
fancies  for  realities , they  make  right  deductions 
fro?n  them . 

Agreeably  to  this  account,  Lear , upon  the 
appearance  of  a madman,  takes  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  owing  to  his  daughters  ill-treatment : 
when  contradicted,  he  replies,  <c  Death ! traitor  ! 
cc  nothing  could  have  fubdued  nature  to  fuch  a 
cc  lownefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters.”  He  next 
takes  him  for  a philofopher,  and  agreeably  to 
that  notion  enquires  cc  what  is  the  caufe  of 
“ thunder  ?” 

To  a mind  exafperated,  the  defire  of  revenge 
is  natural  : accordingly  we  find  him  breaking 
out  with  the  utmoll  rage. 

To  have  a thoujand  with  red  burniugjpts 
Come  hizzing  in  upon  'em  ! 

He  proceeds  to  accufe  his  daughters  in  a court 
of  juftice.  c<  Arraign  her  firfb,  ’tis  Gonerill.  I 
u here  make  oath  before  this  honourable  affembly, 
<c  fhe  kicked  the  poor  king  her  father.  Here  is 
“ another  too,  whofe  warpt  looks  proclaim  what 

“ (lore  her  heart  is  made  of.” He  continues 

to  dwell  in  imagination  upon  the  crime  of  ingrati- 
Vql.  VI.  R tude, 
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tude,  which  appears  fo  fhocking,that  he  exclaims, 
iC  Let  them  anatomize  Regan ; fee  what  breeds 
<c  about  her  heart.  Is  there  any  caufe  in  nature 
“ for  thefe  hard  hearts  ?”  This  laft  flroke  can- 
not fail  to  draw  tears  from  every  eye.  The 
reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  all  this  time 
there  is  not  a word  faid  of  his  royalty ; on  the 
contrary,  he  fays  to  Edgar , “ You,  Sir,  I enter- 
c<  tain  for  one  of  my  hundred  ; onlyj  I do  not 
cc  like  the  fafhion  of  your  garment.” 

How  was  Shakcfpear  to  reprefent  Lear  again, 
fo  as  to  keep  up  the  paflions,  and  heighten  the 
diftrefs  ? By  taking  advantage  of  every  circum- 
ftance  in  Lear  s temper.  He  had  faid  that  he 
would  reafifume  the  fhape  he  had  call  off*:  This 
then  remained  untouched.  Accordingly,  in  the 
next  fcene  we  perceive  him  adtually  putting  it  in 
execution.  His  fancy  fuggefts  to  him,  that  he 
is  a king  ; from  this  idea  he  reafons  as  from 
every  other  principle,  always  with  an  eye  to  his 
children.  Cf  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for 
“ coining  5 I am  the  king  himfelf.”  cf  There’s 
“ my  gauntlet — I’ll  prove  it  on  a giant.”  From 
this,  his  imagination  wanders.  “ Bring  up  the 
“ brown  bills — fC  O well  flown  barb  ! i’th’  clout ! 
“ i’th’  clout Hewgh,  give  the  word.” 


From 
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From  this  rambling  he  foon  returns,  and  the  ha- 
bitual ideas  again  take  poflfeflion  of  him.  <c  Ha, 
“Regan!  G oner  ill ! they  flattered  me  like  a 
<c  dog  !”  Glo'fter  enquiring  if  it  is  not  the  king, 
he  catches  at  the  word,  and  anfwers,  cc  Ay,  every 
ff  inch  a king.”  Fie  proceeds  to  draw  fome  in- 
ferences from  that  notion,  till  he  refle&s  that 
Glo'fter' s baftard  fon  was  kinder  to  his  father,  than 
his  own  daughters,  got  in  lawful  fheets.  From 
this  he  digrefles  into  an  invedtive  againft  women, 
and  continues  raving,  till  at  length  his  fpirit  of 
revenge  returns  upon  him.  cc  And  when  I’ve 
fC  dolen  upon  thefe  Sons-in-law,  then  kill,  kill, 
“ kill,  kill.” 

It  was  Shake/pear's  art  to  referve  his  being 
crowned  with  draw  for  the  lad  fcene  of  his  mad- 
nefs.  Here  we  have  a repreientation  of  human 
nature  reduced  to  the  lowed  ebb.  Had  he  lod 
his  reafon  on  account  of  his  abdicated  throne, 
the  emotions  of  pity  would  not  be  fo  intenle,  as 
they  now  arc,  when  we  fee  him  driven  to  that 
extreme  by  the  cruelty  of  his  own  children.  A 
monarch,  voluntarily  abdicating,  and  afterwards 
in  a fit  of  lunacy  refuming  his  crown,  would,  J 
fear,  border  upon  the  ridiculous.  Every  topic  of 
parental  didrefs  being  now  exhauded,  and  the 
jnafler-paflions  of  the  king  appearing  in  hismad^- 
R 2 nefs. 
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nefs,  the  poet,  like  a great  mailer  of  human  na- 
ture, fhews  him  gradually  coming  to  himfelf.  We 
fee  the  ideas  dawning  llowly  on  his  foul. 

Where  have  I been? — where  am  I? — fair  day -light! 

In  this  recolledlion  of  his  reafon,  he  never  once 
mentions  the  lofs  of  royalty,  but  again  touches 
upon  the  caufe  of  his  diftrefs  in  his  fpeech  to 
Cordelia . 

I know  you  do  not  love  me ; for  your  fifters 
Have , as  Ido  remember , done  me  wrong : 

You  have  Jome  caufe  s they  have  none . 

Upon  the  whole,  before  his  madnefs,  in  it,  and 
after  it,  hear  never  lofes  fight  of  the  ideas,  which 
had  worn  fuch  traces  on  his  brain.  He  mull  be 
unfeeling  to  the  great  art  of  our  poet,  who  can 
look  for  any  other  caufe  of  dillrefs,  in  fcenes 
which  are  drawn  fo  forcibly  and  llrong,  and  kept 
up  with  the  moll  exquifite  fkill  to  the  very  dying 
words  of  the  unhappy  monarch. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER  LXXIX, 


Saturday , April  20,  17  54. 


Regni  demens  in  parte  vocavi. 


VlRG. 


f HE  following  letter  is  written  with  fuch  a 


vein  of  candour  and  tafte,  that  I cannot 
with-hold  it  from  the  public  this  day.'  I am 
highly  obliged  to  the  author  for  fo  ingenious  a 
piece ; and  though  he  feems  to  differ  from  the 
commentary  upon  King  Lear , which  I gave  in 
laft  Saturday’s  paper,  I hold  it  material,  that 
Shakejpear  fhould  be  feen  in  every  point  of  view, 
efpecialiy  when  I am  favoured  with  the  fentiments 
of  fo  elegant  a critic,  as  my  correfpondent  of  this 
day.  The  reader  will  judge  of  the  matter  for 
himfelf. 


to  CHARLES  RANGER,  Efq. 
S I R, 


TO  addrefs  a letter  to  you  under  the  character 
of  Mr.  Ranger , I am  perfuaded  needs  little 
apology  j efpecialiy  when  it  goes  from  one,  who 


has 
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has  a real  regard  to  your  reputation  as  an  author; 
and  having  often  received  pleafure  from  your 
weekly  effays,  takes  the  liberty  of  throwing  out 
his  thoughts  on  a piece  of  criticifm,  in  which  he 
differs  with  you  in  opinion. 

Your  paper  of  lad  Saturday  contains  an  exa- 
men  of  King  hear . You  feem  to  think  that 
an  ingenious  critic,  who  in  the  Adventurer  has 
given  a difcourfe  upon  that  beautiful  tragedy, 
has  intirely  miftaken  the  principal  ^dea  in  the 
old  king’s  mind  during  his  ftate  of  madnefs. 
After  citing  Lears  exclamation  on  the  ingratitude 
of  his  daughters,  you  add,  cc  this  might  lead  any 
cc  man  to  the  caufe  of  Lears  madnefs,  without 
cc  thinking  of  the  refignation  of  his  fceptre.” 
But  certainly,  whoever  confiders  Lears  charadler 
with  attention,  will  from  the  very  paffage  you 
quote,  befide  an  hundred  others,  think  there  is 
much  to  be  faid  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queflion. 

I have  read  with  pleafure  fever al  of  the  re- 
marks you  make  on  the  fpeeches  in  Lear , which 
are  fuch  as  can  arife  only  in  the  mind  of  a reader 
of  tafte ; but  I cannot  agree,  that  cc  he  muft  he 
unfeeling  to  the  great  art  Gf  our  'poet , who  can  look 
for  any  other  caufe  of  diftrefsf  in  the  madnefs  of 
the  kin?,  than  the  ingratitude  of  his  daughters. 

I know 
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I know  not  in  what  manner  you  may  treat  the 
remarks  I am  about  to  make ; but  I can  fincerely 
allure  you,  they  are  only  intended  as  hints  to 
yourfelf,  on  a fubject,  which  I think  of  fome  con- 
fequence  to  the  admirers  of  Shakefpear . 

The  critic  in  the  del-venturer  was  fome  what 
wanting  in  juftice  to  the  poet,  by  mentioning  the 
lofs  of  royalty  as  the  foie  caufe  of  Lear' s madnefs, 
without  taking  notice  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
forcible  idea  he  muft  have  of  the  ingratitude  of 
his  two  daughters.  I think  Mr.  Ranger  alfo 
wrong,  in  excluding  intirely  his  opinion.  What 
I purpofe  here,  is,  to  point  out  loth  the  ideas 
working  ftrongly  in  his  mind,  and  what  the 
author  intended  as  conducive  to  the  moral  of 
his  play. 

No  critic  on  Shakefpear  can  better  explain  the 
characters  he  draws,  than  the  poet  himfelf  does 
in  every  fpeech.  We  not  only  fee  what  his  per- 
fons  are  during  the  feene  reprefented,  but  we  are 
alfo  made  acquainted,  by  fome  nice  touches  in 
each  play,  with  their  former  mode  of  thinking 
and  acting.  No  poet  ever  underftood  nature 
better  in  the  operation  of  the  pafllons.  The 
perfons  in  Shakefpear  always  fpeak  and  act  in  the 
higheft  conformity  to  their  characters : the  poet's 
R 4 genius 
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genius  and  judgment  are  in  this  refpedt  every 
where  equal  to  Horace's  precept. 

^Etatis  cujufque  notandi  Junt  tibi  mores . 

hears  deportment  and  fentiments  in  regard 
to  his  daughters  in  the  firft  a£t,  and  what  Gone- 
rill  fays  of  him  to  Regan , mark  very  plainly  his 
chara&er  ; which  is,  that  of  a haughty , paffionate, 
inconftant , weak  old  man . He  does  not  refign 
his  authority  to  his  daughters  fo  much  out  of 
love  to  them,  as  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  cares  of 
government.  He  retains  the  name  of  king,  with 
a fuitable  train  of  attendants  : he  ftill  commands 
with  his  former  impetuofity  of  temper,  and  is 
jealous  even  of  trifles.  This  the  ill-nature  of 
the  daughters  will  not  fuffer.  We  foon 
find  them  in  confultation,  in  the  mod  undutiful 
and  unbecoming  manner,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
remaining  fhew  of  powder : their  behaviour  and 
ingratitude  foon  appear  in  the  moft  glaring  in- 
ftances,  and  make  the  old  king  forely  fen  Able, 
that  he  had  given  them  all. 

Nature  was  Shakejpear  s guide.  He  defcribes 
the  imagination  afte&ed  by  concurring  caufes  to 
pave  the  way  for  a fcene  of  the  highefb  diftrefs. 
Lear , as  a king  and  father,  feels  with  great  fenfi- 

bility 
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bility  the  fhock  of  his  daughters’  ingratitude  and 
unnatural  treatment.  He  exhibits  a moving 
picture  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  the 
various  conflicts  of  pafiion,  expreflive  of  his 
character  and  circumftances.  If  the  poet  had 
nothing  more  in  view,  he  might  have  been  well 
content  with  the  mafterly  picture  he  has  drawn 
of  his  difbrefs,  grief,  and  rage,  in  every  feene 
before  the  lofs  of  his  fenfes;  but  he  has  crowned 
the  diftrefs  by  making  him  at  laft  fix  his  imagin- 
ation on  his  own  rafhnefs  and  folly  in  giving 
away  his  all.  He  laments  his  want  of  power 
to  avenge  himfelf.  It  is  this  reflection  chiefly 
that  drives  him  to  madnefs. 

The  jelling  of  the  fool  wholly  turns  upon  his 
unkinging  himfelf  and  retaining  nothing,  which  Lear 
minutely  attends  to,  and  fays,  cc  a bitter  fool  1” — 
After  GoneriU' s propofal  to  reduce  his  train,  he 
breaks  out,  <cy woe!  that  too  late  repents .”  The 
ingratitude  of  his  daughters,  and  his  own  folly, 
ftrike  him  deeply, 

O Lear,  Lear,  Lear  ! 

Beat  at  this  gate  that  let  thy  folly  in, 

And  thy  dear  judgment  out . 


After- 
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Afterwards  he  fays  to  Goner  ill, 

‘Thou  J halt  find. 

That  Til  rejume  the  fhape  which  thou  didft  think, 

I have  caft  off  for  ever.  Gon.  do  you  mark  that  ? 

In  the  next  fcene,  wrapt  up  in  thought,  he 
fays. 

To  take  ’t  again  perforce! — Monfier  In- 
gratitude ! 

In  this  line  the  two  ideas  are  drongly  blended, 
and  the  lojs  of  power  foremoft ; for  furely  that  was 
the  obvious  reafon  of  the  infults  he  had  received. 
If  he  had  dill  been  in  poffedion,  they  would 
have  continued  to  fprinkle  him  with  court  holy - 
water : the  fool,  whofe  phrafe  the  lad  is,  fays. 

Fathers  that  wear  rags , 

Do  make  their  children  blind ; 

But  fathers  that  bear  bags. 

Shall  fee  their  children  kind . 

I mud  here  take  notice  of  the  different  co- 
louring ufed  by  our  poet,  and  all  good  writers, 
in  didinguifhing  the  characters  of  men,  feemingly 
agitated  by  the  fame  paflions.  Lear's  idea  of  his 

folly, 
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folly,  in  diverting  himfelf  of  his  authority,  is 
nicely  and  artfully  diftinguifhed  by  Shakefpear , 
from  that  kind  of  regret,  which  an  imperious 
man  of  a different  charatter  would  feel  from  the 
deprivation  of  power.  He  is  full  of  the  lofs  of 
his  dignity,  only  as  it  was  the  occafion  of  the 
ill  treatment  he  met  with,  not  from  a thirft  of 
rule.  This  idea,  and  that  of  the  ingratitude  of 
his  daughters,  which  he  feels  as  the  confequence 
of  it,  I cannot  help  thinking,  are  as  clofely 
united  in  his  madnefs,  as  two  twigs  twifted  toge- 
ther, and  growing  out  of  the  fame  ftem. 

When  he  reproaches  his  daughters  in  that 
he  art- piercing  fcene  of  diftrefs  on  the  heath,  he 
fays, 

I 

O Regan  ! 0 Gonerill ! 

'Tour  old  kind  father ! wh of e frank  heart  gave  all! 
O that  way  madnefs  lies — Let  me  fhun  that;  n? 
more  of  that. 

On  his  recolle&ion  that  he  gave  all , he  breaks 
fhort,  and  immediately  fubjoins,  iC  O that  \vay 
madnefs  lies  > let  me  fhun  that;  no  more  of 
that : let  me  not  think  that  I have  been  guilty  of 
fo  much  folly,  as  to  have  given  all  to  fuch  un- 
grateful 
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grateful  wretches  : the  reflection  will  make  me 
mad. 

I know  it  may  be  infilled  on  by  you,  and  per- 
haps by  many  others,  that  Lear  makes  ufe  of  the 
fentiment  of  giving  all , only  to  tax  the  ingratitude 
of  his  daughters  in  a higher  degree  ; but,  it  is 
pofilble  you  may  be  of  a contrary  opinion,  if 
you  can  allow,  that  the  moral  of  this  play  does 
not  expofe  the  ingratitude  of  children,  more 
than  the  folly  of  parents.  Lhis  fame  folly  of 
'parents  is  alfo  touched  with  great  judgment  in 
the  under- plot  of  Glo'Jler.  The  charadlers  of 
Lears  two  daughters  are  finely  contrafted  with 
thole  of  Cordelia  and  Edgar ; and  the  poet's 
defign  in  marking  out  fo  ftrongly  the  folly  and 
ill-judged  partiality  of  parents,  is  confirmed  by 
the  behaviour  of  Edmund . 

When  Lear  fees  the  wretchednefs  of  Edgar , he 
purfues  the  fame  train  of  reafoning  which  before 
pofleft  him,  and  alks,  <c  didft  thou  give  all  to  thy 
daughters  ? — And  art  thou  to  come  to  this  ?”  And 
immediately  after. 

What ! Have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this 

pafs  ? 


Coiddyft 
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Could' ft  thou  fave  nothing  ? — Didft  thou  give 

them  all  ? 

This  is  agreeable  to  his  character.  And  from 
all  that  we  hear  in  common  life  (for  there  are 
many  flories)  of  old  weak  parents,  who  have  adled 
much  in  the  manner  of  Lear,  and,  to  the  reproach 
of  human  nature,  have  met  with  ingratitude  and 
difobedience  ; thefe,  I fay,  in  their  feeling-hours 
of  diftrefs,  are  reported  to  have  reproached 
themfelves  with  their  folly  in  giving  all,  as 
well  as  to  have  exclaimed  againll  the  ingratitude 
of  their  children. 

There  are  many  characters,  I doubt  not,  now 
in  the  world,  who  retain  a heap  of  treafure,  ufe- 
lefs  to  themfelves,  from  their  children,  on  no 
better  motives,  than  to  enfure  their  duty  and 
attention ; and  fome  who  carry  the  moral  of  this 
play  to  a ridiculous  height,  by  denying  their 
children  an  independence,  merely  on  the  fame 
parity  of  reafoning,  without  confidering  the  dif- 
ference between  the  prudence  of  parents  and 
their  folly. 

I forbear  making  any  quotations  from  Lear9 s 
fpeeches  in  his  madnefs.  I think  the  whole 
obvious  enough,  and  that  our  immortal  poet, 
a who 
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who  had  a perfedt  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind,  has  drawn  both  the  ideas  in 
Lear's  madnefs,  agreeable  to  the  reprefentation  he 
has  made  of  him  in  the  firft  adt. 

What  I have  hitherto  faid  is  entirely  confined 
to  the  different  opinions  of  Mr.  Ranger  and  the 
Adventurer . I do  not  expert  that  you  will  alter 
your’s  in  conformity  to  my  judgment  Let  a 
diligent  examination  of  the  play  determine  you 
in  the  future  criticifms  you  intend  to  give  the 
public  on  this  fubjedh 

What  has  often  occurred  to  me,  in  reading 
over  the  feveral  editions  of  our  poet,  and  what 
has  been  faid  by  you,  and  many  great  geniuffes, 
only  ferves  to  convince  me  of  the  difficulty  of 
any  one  man’s  fucceeding  in  a perfedt  criticifm 
on  Shakefpear : at  leafl,  I have  reafon  to  think 
fo,  from  what  I have  feen  of  the  feveral  attempts 
that  have  been  made  by  different  commentators, 
from  the  time  of  Mr.  Rowey  to  the  mutilated 
condition  our  poet  was  thrown  into  by  fubfe- 
quent  editors. 

Several  perfonshave  fucceeded  in  pointing  out 
occafionally  fome  of  the  latent  beauties  , but,  I 
believe,  “ the7*e  is  Jcarce  one  man  alive  (to  fpeak  in 
4 “ the 
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<c  the  ftyle  of  a very  extraordinary  addrefs  to  a great 
Cf  man,  in  laft  Saturday's  InfpeBor ),  who  is  even  ca - 
<c  pable  of  calling  all  his  beauties  by  their  proper  names, 
iC  much  lefs  of  exhibiting  them  all  with  advantage 
“ to  the  public ; whofe  property  they  now  are , if 
« they  will  acquire  a tafte  to  enjoy  them  ” 

I cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  obligation 
which  the  public  has  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rick, who  has  exhibited  with  great  luftre  many  of 
the  moil  fhining  ftrokes  of  Shakefpear' s amazing 
art;  and  may  be  juftly  flyled  (as  he  was  once 
called  by  you)  his  bell  commentator  : for  it  is 
certain,  he  has  done  our  poet  more  juftice  by  his 
manner  of  playing  his  principal  characters,  than 
any  editor  has  yet  done  by  a publication. 

I (hall  conclude  with  the  fame  freedom  as  I 
began,  by  defiring  you  will  confider  my  manner 
of  treating  this  fubjeCt  as  the  mere  hints  of  a 
friendly  letter,  and  not  as  an  eflay  on  the  fubjeCt 
in  difpute. 

I am.  Sir, 

Tour  mofi  obedient  fervant , 

G. 


N U M- 
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NUMBER  LXXX. 

Saturday  April  27,  1754. 

Sua  cuique  cum  fit  animi  cogitatio , 

Colorque  prcprius . Ph^dp.us. 

* CHARLES  RANGER,  £/?. 

S I R, 

S there  is  a court  of  Cenforial  Enquiry  fub- 
i \ filling  under  your  authority,  inftituted,  as  I 
fuppofe  from  the  apparent  tendency  of  it,  as  a 
fecondary  aid  to  our  courts  ofjuftice,  by  taking 
cognizance  of  thofe  offences  which  are  not 
punifhabie  by  any  of  the  ftatute  laws  of  this  realm, 
I muff  take  the  liberty  to  tranfmit  to  you  an  in- 
formation, which  I am  convinced,  you  will  think 
either  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  abovementioned 
court,  or  that  it  deferves,  at  lead,  to  be  treated 
with  the  touches  of  your  pen. 

To  enter  at  once  into  the  bufinefs,  I muff  in- 
form you,  that  I lately  had  occafion  to  take  a jaunt 
to  Bath . I imagined  that  travelling  in  a ftage- 

coach 
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coach  would  not  be  difagreeable,  and  according- 
ly took  a place  in  one  of  thofe  vehicles.  We 
fet  out  from  the  Bell  Inn  behind  the  New  Church 
in  the  Strand . Precifely  at  two  in  the  morning, 
crack  went  the  coachman’s  whip,  and  off  we 
went  with  fix  paffengers.  Being  quite  dark  at 
the  hour  of  darting,  we  began  our  journey  with- 
out fo  much  as  knowing  one  another’s  faces,  and 
were  pretty  well  jolted  on  the  ftones,  before  we 
were  all  properly  adjufted  in  our  places.  For 
fome  time  we  were  entertained  with  a concert  of 
groans,  fighs,  coughs,  and  other  fuch  agreeable 
interjections,  to  fill  up  the  paufe  of  converfation, 
till  having  paffed  the  turnpike,  and  being  arrived 
on  the  plain  road,  the  gentlenefs  of  the  motion, 
and  the  ftillnefs  of  the  night  compofed  our  com- 
pany to  fleep,  as  I inferred  from  the  information 
of  their  nofes,  which  did  not  ceafe  to  ply  the  ear, 
until  the  morning  began  to  tinge  the  hemi- 
fphere  tov/ards  the  eaft  with  whiteTtreaks  of  light, 
by  the  help  of  which  I could  then  difcover  who 
and  who  were  together.  I perufed  the  counte- 
nances of  my  fellow-travellers,  and  pretty  plainly 
read  in  each  vifage,  that  very  chara&er,  which  a 
fliort  time  convinced  me  was  appropriated  to 
the  feveral  perfons  in  this  curious  groupe. 


Vol.  VL 


S 
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The  firft  and  moft  remarkable  perfonage  was 
the  wife  of  a wealthy  inhabitant  of  Thames-Jlreety 
going  down  to  fee  life,  “ for  it  is  really,”  fays  fhe, 
6C  enough  to  fill  one  up  with  the  vapours,  to  be 
*c  eternally  moped  in  that  odious  part  of  the  town; 
<c  and  as  foon  as  I return,  1 fhall  prevail  upon  Mr. 
c<  Narrowmind , fince  he  has  now  picked  up  his 
fC  crumbs,  to  learn  a little  tafte,  and  to  remove 
(C  to  fome  genteel  quarter.”  This  fcheme  met 
with  the  inftant  approbation  of  her  next  neigh- 
bour, a motherly  fort  of  a woman,  who  lets  lodg- 
ings at  Bath , and  with  whom  the  polite  citizen 
was  to  fix  her  refidence.  The  good  old  landlady 
declared  her  opinion,  that  folks  of  Mrs.  Nar- 
zcwmind's  fortune  fhould  be  accommodated  with 
elegance  : and  then  turning  about,  <c  Ma'am, 
*c  will  you  choofe  to  tafte  the  liquor  I have 
€C  brought  in  this  little  bottle  ? I know  by  ex- 
s<  perience,  that  it  is  the  beft  thing  in  the  world 
C(  to  keep  wind  out  of  the  ftomach.”  Thispro- 
pofal  was  agreed  to,  and  a few  minutes  convinced 
the  reft  of  the  company,  that  a dram  is  not  only 
of  fingular  ufe  to  keep  wind  out  of  the  ftomach, 
but  alfo  a moft  excellent  expeiler  of  what  may  be 
accidently  lodged  there. 

While  this  agreeable  couple  were  folacing  them- 
felves,  the  converfation  was  taken  up  by  one, 

whom 
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whom  we  foon  difcovered  to  be  a Jew,  bound 
for  the  rendezvous  of  people  of  tafte  and  fafhion, 
with  the  double  view  of  partaking  of  the  diverfions 
of  the  place,  and  getting  rid  of  a little  French 
pafte,  which  lay  upon  his  hands.  He  harangued 
with  great  volubility,  and  frequently  embelliftied 
his  difcourfe  with  the  lively  flafhes  of  a diamond 
ring,  which  played  upon  his  finger.  Amidft  all 
his  vivacity,  he  took  care  to  be  fufticiently  at- 
tentive to  the  grand  bufinefsof  felling  the  above- 
mentioned  pafte,  which  was  with  him  fo  material 
a point,  that  he  never  once  mentioned  the  chief 
objed,  which  at  prefent  engroftes  the  thoughts 
of  his  whole  nation.  Inftead  of  favouring  us 
with  his  political  fpeculations,  he  amufed  us 
with  a fight  of  numberlefs  pretty  trinkets,  the 
beauties  of  which  he  explained  with  fuch  an  art- 
ful difplay  of  his  finger,  and  fo  many  flourifhes 
of  fpeech,  that  he  foon  clofed  a bargain  with  the 
fine  lady,  whom  I have  already  mentioned. 

The  next  perfon  was  a young  gentleman,  who, 
from  a (lender  figure,  and  the  recommendation 
of  five  and  twenty,  promifed  himfelf  fuccefs 
among  the  ladies,  notwithftanding  the  late  mar- 
riage ad.  Not  having  feen  a great  deal  of  the 
world,  his  mind  was  raw  and  uninformed : He 
was  ftruck  with  furprize  at  every  thing  that  of- 
3 % fered. 
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fered,  breaking  out  into  idle  quedions  upon  the 
mod  minute  occurrence.  I have  often  obferved, 
the  memory  is  a prevailing  faculty  in  weak  in- 
tellects. It  never  fails  to  prove  troublefome  in 
company;  and  as  mod  things,  when  judgment 
is  wanting,  are  laid  up  in  that  dorehoufe  with- 
out tade  or  dilcernment,  they  are  alio  produced 
in  the  fame  manner;  according  to  the  old  pro- 
verb, ill  got,  ill  gone.  Having  dabbled  a little 
in  fome  of  our  modern  poets,  there  hardly  arofe 
an  incident,  but  what  our  fellow  traveller  would 
repeat  twenty  or  thirty  verfes  in  a breath,  from 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore , tfte  choice,  or  fome  fuch 
ingenious  work.  The  misfortune  was,  that  what 
he  lad  recited  opened  new  traces,  and  he  was 
fure  to  continue,  as  long  as  his  memory  fupplied 
him;  like  the  man  at  a fair,  who  will  fpew  you 
up  ribband  by  the  yard,  while  there  remains  any 
in  his  mouth;  and  this  fimilitude  I take  to  be 
very  piCturefque  on  the  prefent  occafion,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  what  the  latter  eva- 
cuates does  not  indicate  a bad  digedion ; where- 
as the  former  condantly  difcovers  a foul  domach, 
which  cannot  contain  its  crudities.  On  this  ac- 
count, I take  your  ribband  fpewer  to  be  much  the 
more  agreeable  fellow  of  the  two. 


The 
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The  fifth  and  laft  of  the  company  (as  ] intend 
to  fay  nothing  of  myfelf)  was  the  moft  extraordi- 
nary of  the  whole  colleftion.  He  flept  fo  pro- 
foundly, that  it  was  a long  time  before  his  cha- 
rafter  made  itfelf  known.  If  his  repofe  did  not 
proceed  from  the  peace  of  his  confidence,  no  body 
that  faw  him  could  be  at  a lofs  for  the  caufe  of 
his  deep  tranquillity.  His  fize  was  enormous, 
a treble  chin  fupported  the  broaddt  cheeks  I 
ever  faw.  He  engro fifed  fo  much  room,  that 
thofe  who  fat  on  the  fame  fide  were  forely 
fqueezed,  and  a paunch,  capacious  enough  for  the 
largefi:  turtle  that  ever  graced  a city  feaft,  pro- 
jefted  fo  far,  that  we,  who  fat  oppofite  to  him, 
were  overloaded. 

Figure  to  yourfelf  an  over- grown  porpus,  and 
you  will  have  a true  idea  of  him.  At  the  end  of 
three  hours,  he  began  to  fiir  himfelf $ his  firfc 
obfervation  was,  that  he  was  bloody  hungry. 
The  thought  waked  him  to  new  life : he  told  us 
that  he  was  the  belt  natured  man  in  the  world, 
going  to  Bath  to  fee  his  wife.  “ My  wife,  you  muft 
know,”  faid  he,  cc  frets  herfelf  to  death,  becaufe 
“ we  have  no  children.  She  is  gone  to  drink  the 
“ Bath  waters,  to  invigorate  her  conftitution. 

But  I tell  her,  the  man  that  ufed  to  get  the  chil- 
S 3 “.drejV 
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(c  dren  is  dead/’  After  this  pleafantry,  he  went 
on  at  a great  rate.  We  found  that  he  was  an 
attorney,  going  to  Bath  to  get  fome  deeds  fi  gned 
by  one  client ; to  read  an  anfwer  in  chancery  to 
another]  and  to  get  a third  to  fettle  a bill  of  colls. 
He  gave  us  to  underfland  that  he  fhould  charge 
the  full  expence  of  his  journey  to  each.  iC  I under- 
<c  Hand  trap,”  fays  he,  fC  and  did  not  ferve  my 
<f  time  for  nothing.  If  I am  not  paid  my  colts,” 
continued  he,  “ I have  brought  the  tackle , and  in- 
€<  tend  to  arrelt  him  ] for  the  fellow  has  ufed  me 
<c  damn'd  ill.  He  has  threatened  to  tax  my  bill, 
*f  and  that  I hold  to  be  an  affront.  What  do  you 
think  he  objedls  to  ? The  fcoundrel  is  a tay- 
c lor:  He  made  cloaths  for  two  fchool  boys, 
<f  who  are  worth  nothing.  I arrelted  both  for 
fC  him,  went  on  with  the  two  adtions,  and 
<c  brought  the  caufe  to  trial,  To  be  fure  I 
“ was  nonfuited : fo  I expedted ; but  what  of 
“ that?  the  colls  on  both  fides,  to  be  fure,  fell 
Cf  upon  him.  That’s  his  alfair.  Currat  lex ; I 
<f  mull  be  paid.  And  then  again  he  objedls  to 
“ feveral  of  the  charges  in  my  bill.  I'll  tell  you 
<c  one  of  them:  for  meeting  you  at  church  on 
“ Sunday  July  14th,  to  talk  matters  over,  thir- 
teen Jhillings  and  four  fence.  What  objection 
<c  is  that?  if  a man  will  cany  an  attorney  fo  far 
u put  of  his  way,  ought  not  he  to  pay  for  it? 

« Now 
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“ Now  another  thing:  for  extraordinary  trouble 
<x  in  the  bufmefs,  twenty  guineas . What  if  there 
“ was  a nonfuit,  who  is  to  take  trouble  for 
« nothing?”  In  this  manner  our  worthy  attor- 
ney went  on,  with  great  intonation  of  lungs,  till 
we  fat  down  to  breakfaft,  and  there  the  Cerlerus 
got  his  fop.  During  the  reft  of  our  journey,  he 
often  repeated,  cc  I have  the  tackle  with  me,  and 
“ I ftiall  fee  whether  my  wife  is  under  the  barren 
u curfe.”  Eating  was  his  favourite  fubjeft  j and 
in  that  fcience  he  feemed  to  be  a wonderful  pro- 
ficient, devouring  more  at  a meal  than  all  .the 
others  could  in  a week,  and  when  opprefied  with 
his  load,  binding  his  head  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  deeping  as  if  never  to  wake  again.  For  my 
part,  I thought  he  fnored  better  things  than  he 
faid. 

I fliall  not  trouble  you,  Mr.  Ranger , with  a 
further  detail ; having  acquainted  you  with  the 
chara&ers  of  the  company,  I leave  it  to  your 
own  imagination  to  fuggeft,  in  what  manner  the 
time  muft  have  glided  away  among  people  who 
were  all  entirely  attached  to  their  prevailing 
foibles,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  own  particular  humours.  During 
the  whole  journey  the  citizen's  wife  talked  of 
her  tafte  and  dignity,  which  the  good  woman 
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from  Bath  confirmed;  the  verfe-fpewer  thought 
of  nothing  but  reciting ; and  the  Jew  not  only 
minded  the  main-chance  in  the  coach,  but  alfo 
at  every  inn  where  we  put  up.  I remember,  at 
Marlborough,  where  we  breakfafted  the  fecond 
morning,  we  were  delayed  for  a considerable 
time,  till  Search  was  made  after  this  mercantile 
itinerant,  who  was  at  length  found  felling  a pair 
of  buckles  to  a gentleman  juft  arrived  in  a poft- 
chaife.  The  attorney  eat  and  Slept,  and  Slept  and 
eat,  and  talked  of  the  tackle  all  the  reft  of  the  way. 

I think,  Mr.  Ranger , you  have  already  men- 
tioned an  attention  to  Self  alone,  as  one  of  the 
greateft  errors  in  Society.  As  it  mull  be  more 
particularly  fo,  when  people  are  tied  to  each  other 
for  any  Space  of  time,  J could  wiih  for  a reforma- 
tion in  this  particular.  In  the  Spectator  I re- 
member to  have  Seen  a propofal  to  place  a fyftem 
of  rules  for  behaviour  on  the  fide  of  every  Stage- 
coach in  the  kingdom:  now.  Sir,  as  I think  Some- 
thing of  this  nature  absolutely  requifite  at  prefent, 
if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  employ  a leifure 
moment  in  this  way,  it  would,  I perfuade  my- 
felf,  tend  to  promote  good  manners  among  the 
people  of  this  kingdom,  and  oblige  him,  who  is 
$vith  great  refpedt. 

Sir,  Tour  mojl  conjlant  Reader , 

# * * * 

N U M- 
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NUMBER  LXXXI. 


Saturday,  May  4,  1754. 


Quid  loquor  ? aut  uli  fum?  qiue  meniem  injania 
mutat  ? 


VlRG, 


SIR , 

IN  your  paper  of  Saturday,  April  20,  you  have 
given  place  to  a letter,  written,  indeed,  with 
tafte  and  great  acutenefs  of  argument,  which  feems 
intended  as  a refutation  of  the  principles  advanced 
by  me  in  a late  criticifmon  the  tragedy  of  KingLear . 
Your  correfpondent  feems  to  think,  that  neither 
the  papers  in  the  Adventurer , nor  the  elfay  in  the 
Gray's-Inn  Journal , have  fettled  with  precihon 
the  true  caufe,  that  brings  on  the  madnefs  of  the 
diftrefied  and  aged  monarch.  The  arguments 
on  both  fides  taken  together,  and  confolidated 
into  one,  might,  in  your  friend’s  opinion,  give  a 
folution  of  the  difficulty. 

Notwithftanding  what  that  gentleman  has  fo 
ingenioufly  urged,  I cannot,  after  a review  of  the 

tragedy, 
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tragedy,  find  any  reafon  to  retradt  my  afiertion, 
that  the  madnefs,  fo  finely  drawn  by  Shake - 
Jpear , is  occafioned  by  the  ingratitude  of  his 
daughters.  The  folly  of  a parent's  putting 
himfelf  in  the  power  of  his  children  muft  inci- 
dentally appear  in  a play,  founded  on  fuch  a 
ftory ; but,  had  thofe  children  not  proved  un- 
grateful, I apprehend  there  is  no  reafon  to  ima- 
gine, the  king's  mind  would  have  taken  that 
fatal  turn.  Let  us,  if  you  pleafe,  once  more 
advert  to  the  frame  and  temper  of  the  old  king. 
In  the  texture  of  the  man,  the  poet  has,  with 
great  art,  taken  care  to  fhew  us  the  latent  feeds, 
which  are  likely  to  kindle  into  a blaze  upon  the 
revolt  of  his  daughters.  The  impreffion,  which 
Cordelia* s artlefs  anfwer  had  upon  him,  is  de- 
fcribed  by  himfelf. 

0 moft  Jmall  fault , 

How  ugly  didfi  thou  in  Cordelia  fhew> 

Which  > like  an  engine , wrench* d my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fix  d place  ; drew  from  my  heart  all  love , 
And  added  to  the  gall  ! 

Here  we  fee  where  the  old  man’s  paffions  were 
moft  accefilble,  and  how  ftrong  the  inward- 
workings  were  likely  to  be,  when  he  fhould  find 
a total  difafFedtion.  It  is  then  no  wonder,  that 
his  frame  of  nature  fhould  be  wrench’d  from  the 

fix'd 
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fix’d  place  ; and,  indeed,  his  tendency  that  way 
foon  difcovers  itfelf,  when  he  breaks  out  into 
thefe  words. 

I will  forget  my  nature-,— Jo  kind  a father  ! — 

Were  the  lofs  of  royalty  uppermoft  in  his 
thoughts,  his  remarks  would  take  their  tin&ure 
from  that  idea  : he  would  rather  blame  himfelf 
as  a weak  father , who  had  given  all  to  his  chil- 
dren. But  the  circumftance  of  his  having  given 
all  is  never  mentioned,  unlefs  it  is  to  aggravate 
the  ill-ufage  he  has  met  with.  When  he  fays 
to  himfelf,  to  take't  again  perforce,  it  is  plain,  that 
it  is  not  merely  for  the  fake  of  regaining  loft 
grandeur,  but  to  avenge  his  wrongs ; he  imme- 
diately fubjoins,  monfter  ingratitude  l And  a 

little  after,  let  me  not  he  mad ; not  mad , fweet 
Heaven ! The  fool,  indeed,  taunts  him  with  the 
folly  of  his  having  diverted  himfelf  of  power,  and 
put  the  rod,  as  he  calls  it,  in  his  children’s  hand. 
Thefe  ideas  are  fo  obvious,  that  Shakefpear  knew 
they  would  ftrike  even  the  moft  fuperficial  mind  , 
but  we  find  it  is  no  confideration  with  the  father. 
He  never  dwells  upon  it,  though  fuggefted  to 
him  fo  frequently.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
acute  are  his  feelings,  whenever  he  recurs  to  his 
daughter's  want  of  filial  piety  ! He  that  can  read 

the 
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the  following  lines,  without  being  foftened  into 
tears,  mull,  as  Mr.  Addifon  has  faid  upon  another 
occafion,  have  either  a very  good,  or  a very  bad 
head. 


Ob  ! Regan  ! Jhe  has  tied 

Sharp -tooth' d unkindness  like  a vulture  here  ! 
— I Jcarce  can Jpeak  to  thee — thou' It  not  believe 
With  how  deprav'd  a quality — Oh ! Regan  ! 

What  a picture  of  a mind  is  here  prefented  to 

us ! The  druggie  with  his  forrows,  the  breaks 

of  paflion,  the  attempt  to  fpeak,  and  the  indant 
fuppreflion  of  his  powers,  are  the  mod  natural 
and  pathetic  touches.  Can  the  human  imagina- 
tion, in  all  her  treafury  of  language,  find  words 
to  exprels  at  once  the  detedable  crime  of  filial 
ingratitude,  and  the  exquifite  feelings  of  an 
injured  father,  like  the  following  pafiage  ? 

— She  has  firuck  me  with  her  tongue 

Mofi  Jerpent-like  upon  the  very  heart ! 

Who  is  there,  that  does  not  indantaneoufly 
find  himfelf  in  a gulh  of  tears  on  reading  thofe 
lines  ? when,  a little  afterwards,  he  comes  to  the 
fpeech  which  clofes  with, 
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You  think  YU  weep  ; 

Noy  Fll  not  weep — tho'  I have  full  caufe  of  weeping 
— Yhis  heart  Jhall  break  into  a thoufand  flaws 
Or  e'er  Yll  weep — 0 fool ! I jhall  go  mad  / 

The  laft  touch  in  this  fpeech  is  the  fineft  clofe 
of  a climax  of  paffion  that  can  be  conceived. 
To  prepare  us  for  what  is  to  follow,  we  are  here 
told,  that  his  wits  begin  to  turn . For  this  melan- 
choly fituation,  Shakefpear  all  along  finely  pre- 
pares us. 

I have  dwelled  thus  long  on  the  caufe  of 
Lear's  diftra&ion,  becaufe  the  arguments  offered 
by  your  ingenious  correfpondent  are  not  without 
plaufibility  ; but  from  what  has  been  premifed, 
together  with  what  I have  urged  in  my  former 
paper,  there  cannot,  I think,  remain  a moment’s 
doubt.  To  thofe,  who  are  not  fatisfied  with  this 
reafoning,  it  may  be  proper  to  recommend  the 
nobleft  commentary  this,  or  any  poet  ever  had , 
I mean  Mr.  Garrick' s performance  of  Lear , in 
which  there  is  difplayed  fo  juft  a knowledge 
of  the  human  mind  under  a ftate  of  madnefs, 
together  with  fuch  exquifite  feelings  of  the 
various  fhiftings  of  the  paffions,  fo  finely  at  the 
fame  time  enfeebled  with  the  debility  of  age, 
that  I believe,  whenever  this  admirable  adlor 

ceafes 
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ceafes  to  play  this  part,  the  unhappy  monarch 
will  lofe  more  than  fifty  of  his  followers  at  a clap . 

Though  our  great  poet  pays  us  amply  for  all 
his  tranfgreffions  againft  the  laws  of  Ariftotle  $ 
yet,  I have  frequently  wifhed,  that  the  noble 
wildnefs  of  his  genius  had  not  rendered  him  fo 
unbounded  and  irregular  in  his  fables.  Had  this 
tragedy  been  planned  with  more  art,  and  without 
that  multiplicity  of  incidents,  which  draw  off  our 
affections  from  the  principal  objedt,  it  had  been 
a piece  for  the  united  efforts  of  Greece  to  envy. 
The  epifode,  however,  in  which  the  haftard  adts 
the  fame  unnatural  part  as  Lear's  legitimate  daugh- 
ters, is  not  entirely  detached  from  the  main  fub- 
jedt:  the  misfortunes  of  the  good  old  Glo'fier , who 
endeavours  to  affift  the  forlorn  king,  muft  touch 
every  breaft,  and  the  charadter  of  Edgar  is  fure  to 
be  amiable  in  every  eye. 

The  clofe  of  this  tragedy  is  full  of  terror  and 
commiferation.  Our  great  poet  has  here  given 
us  a death,  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  play- 
houfe  bill  of  mortality  ; I mean,  the  death  of  Lear 
without  the  dagger,  or  the  bowl.  But,  perhaps, 
after  the  heart-piercing  fenfations,  which  we 
have  endured  through  the  whole  piece,  it  would 
be  too  much  to  fee  this  adhially  performed  on 
5 the 
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the  ftage  : from  the  adtor  whom  I have  already 
named,  I am  fure  it  would.  I fhould  be  glad, 
notwithstanding,  to  fee  the  experiment  made, 
convinced,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  play,  as 
altered  by  Tate,  will  always  be  more  agreeable 
to  an  audience.  The  circumftances  of  Lears 
reftoration,  and  the  virtuous  Edgar's  alliance 
with  the  amiable  Cordelia , can  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce thofe  gulhing  tears,  which  are  fwelled  and 
ennobled  by  a virtuous  joy.  The  alteration  is 
jultified  by  another  reafon,  which  is,  that  Lear 
was  really  reltored  to  his  crown,  if  we  may  believe 
Spencer,  who  gives  the  following  remarkable 
narrative,  with  which  I fhall  clofe  this  letter. 
To  fee  Shakejpear' s Itory  related  by  fo  great  a 
poet  as  Spencer , in  his  tenth  canto  of  the  Fairy - 
Queen,  may  prove  amufing  to  the  reader. 

lam,  Sir , 8cc. 

CANDID. 


t 
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27. 

NEXT  him  King  Lear  in  happy  peace  long 
reign’d. 

But  had  no  iflue  male  him  to  fucceed. 

But  three  fair  daughters,  which  were  well  up- 
train’d, 

In  all  that  feemed  fit  for  kingly  feed : 

’Mong  whom  his  realm  he  equally  decreed 
To  have  divided.  Tho’  when  feeble  age 
Nigh  to  his  utmoft  date  he  faw  proceed. 

He  call’d  his  daughters,  and  with  fpeeches  fage 
Inquir’d,  which  of  them  moft  did  love  her  pa- 
rentage. 


28. 


The  eldeft,  Gonoril , ’gan  to  proteft. 

That  Ihe  much  more  than  her  own  life  him  lov’d  5 
And  Regan  greater  love  to  him  profefs’d. 

Than  all  the  world,  whenever  it  were  prov’d. 
But  Cordeil  faid,  fhe  lov’d  him,  as  behov’d ; 
Whofe  fimple  anfwer,  wanting  colours  fair 
To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  difpleafance  mov’d. 
That  in  his  crown  he  counted  her  no  heir. 

But  ’twixt  the  other  twain  his  kingdom  whole  did 
fhare. 


f/d 
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29.  ' 

So  wedded  one  to  Maglan  king  of  Scots , 

And  th’  other  to  the  king  of  Cambria ; 

And  ’twixt  them  (har’d  his  realm  by  equal  lots  : 
But,  without  dower,  the  wife  Cordelia 
Was  fent  to  Aganip  of  Celtka . • 

Their  aged  fire,  thus  eafed  of  his  crown, 

A private  life  led  in  Albania , 

With  Gonorily  long  had  in  great  renown. 

That  nought  him  griev’d  to  been  from  rule  de- 
pofed  down. 

3°- 

But  true  it  is,  that,  when  the  oil  is  fpent. 

The  light  goes  out,  and  wick  is  thrown  away: 
So,  when  he  had  relign’d  his  regiment, 

His  daughters  ’gan  defpife  his  drooping  day. 
And  weary  wax  of  his ’continual  (lay. 

Tho’  to  his  daughter  Regan  he  repair’d, 

Wyho  him  at  firft  well-ufed  every  way; 

But,  when  of  his  departure  (he  defpair’d. 

Her  bounty  (he  abated,  and  his  chear  empair’d, 

3I# 

The  wretched  man  ’gan  then  avife  too  late, 
That  love  is  not  where  mod  it  is  profefs’d. 

Too  truly  try’d  in  his  extremeft  (late. 

At  laft,  refolv’d  likewife  to  prove  the  reft, 

Vol.  VI.  T 


He 
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He  to  Cordelia  himfelf  addrefs’d. 

Who  with  entire  affe&ion  him  receiv’d. 

As  for  her  fire  and  king  her  feemed  beft  ; 

And  after  all  an  army  ftrong  flie  leav’d. 

To  war  on  thofe  which  him  had  of  his  realm 
bereav’d 


32. 

.So  to  his  crown  fhe  him  reftor’d  again, 

In  which  he  died,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld  j 
And  after  will’d  it  fhould  to  her  remain. 

Who  peaceably  the  fame  long  time  did  weld, 
And  all  men’s  hearts  in  due  obedience  held  $ 
Till  that  her  filter’s  children,  woxen  ftrong. 
Thro’  proud  ambition  againfther  rebell’d. 

And  overcomen  kept  in  prifon  long. 

Till  weary  of  that  wretched  life,  herfelf  fhe  hong. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER  LXXXIL 
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Saturday,  May  n,  1754, 

7^  vere  calor  redit  offibus — Virg* 

TH  E gloomy  month  of  November  is.  diftin- 
guiffied  by  foreigners,  as  the  feafon  in 
which  Englishmen  are  apt  to  hang  and  drown 
themfelves.  From  a diligent  obfervation,  I cart 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  month  of  May  is  al- 
ways attended  with  a larger  bill  of  mortality  than 
any  other  part  of  the  year.  It  is  the  fpring- 
time  of  love,  when  the  blood  has  received  a re- 
novation of  warmth,  and  young  maids  aremaelted 
down  in  the  amorous  fire.  A bookfeller,  with 
whom  I now  and  then  chat  at  his  Circulating- 
library , informs  me,  that  he  can  tell  when  the 
poifon  of  love  begins  to  rankle  in  the  breaft, 
that  he  can  trace  it  in  its  progrefs,  and  knows  ex- 
actly when  itis  become  quite  general  in  its  influence.' 
Romances,  he  fays,  in  the  beginning  are  more  and 
more  called  for  \ as  it  increafes.  Lord  Grey's  Love 
Letters,  the  Loves  of  Offavia  and  Philandery 
Abelard  and  Elrije , Letters  from  a Nun  to  a 
Cavalier , and  pieces  of  that  kind  come  into  play. 
When  the  infection  is  grown  epidemic,  the  Tra- 
T 2 gedies 
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gedies  of  Romeo  and  Juliety  All  for  Love , or  the 
World  well  Lofly  Theodofiusy  or  the  Force  of  Lovey 
with  many  others  of  equal  lubricity,  cannot  be 
fupplied  quick  enough  to  anfwer  the  demand. 
My  ingenious  friend  will  fometimes  take  me  into 
his  back-room,  and  “ Friend  Ranger ,”  fays  he, 
<c  can’t  you  touch  us  up  fome  fecret  memoirs,  or 
<f  a love- tale,  or  fomething  by  way  of  novel  ? If 
<c  green  peas  come  in  faft, — the  feafon  for  peas 
cc  is  always  favourable  to  love-fick  minds : I can 
cc  manage  to  put  you  off — let  me  fee — ay,  about 
a couple  of  thoufand  by  Midfummer  : yes, 
M thereabouts.  I could  get,  if  you  will  put  your 
name  to  it, — a matter  of  fifteen  hundred  fub- 
c<  fcribed  among  the  trade.  How  will  you  make 
€e  it  end  ? — happy  or  unhappy  ? for  there  will 
ct  be  a difference  in  that : but  that  muft  be  dc- 
€e  termined  by  the  Chapter  of  Accidents.  A 
“ north-eaft  wind  chills  the  amorous  heat : in  that 
“ cafe,  you  had  better  make  them  die.  But,  if 
-cc  the  fouthern  gale  continues,  they  may,  in  the 
Cf  conclufion,  be  conduced  by  the  laughing  loves  to 
rc  the  nuptial  bower . The  book  will  foon  be  in 

every  body’s  hands,  at  Tunbridge y Bath , Scar- 
u borough ; and  wefhall  have  a fwimming  trade.’5 

In  this  manner  my  friend,  who  I think  under- 
(lands  his  bufinefs  better  than  mod,  is  for  tak- 
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Sng  advantages  of  that  fucceffion  of  foibles,  con- 
flantly  riling  and  falling  in  this  metropolis.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  the  Play  houfes,  the  Circulating- 
libraries,  the  public  gardens  about  town,  owe  very 
much  of  their  fuccefs  to  the  love-fick  minds  of 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  this  univcrfal  paffion  which 
rolls  fo  many  of  the  youth  of  both  fexes  down  the 
foft  declivity  in  Greenwich -Park  j it  is  this  which 
is  fo  fond  of  catching  cold  at  the  tin  cafcade  in 
Vauxhall  gardens,  and  this  which  pours  forth 
fo  many  groupes  of  enamoratos  along  the  fields 
and  meadows  about  London  every  Sunday  evening, 

Notwithftanding  the  extenfive  influence  of  this 
foft  infection,  it  is  fomewhat  furprizing  that, 
among  all  the  writers,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
defcribe  it,  very  few  have  fucfceeded  in  any 
tolerable  degree.  What  numbers  of  Englijh 
Tragedies  have  been  funk  into  an  infipid  languor 
by  the  ineffedtual  whine  of  epifodic  love?  The 
Tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet , excepting  now  and 
then  fome  glittering  conceits,  which  we  may 
fuppofe  to  be  transfufions  from  the  Italian  No - 
velijly  who  furnifhed  Shakefpear  with  the  ftory, 
affords  a beautiful  reprefentation  of  two  young 
minds  touched  with  this  tender  fyinpathy.  Many 
of  the  Tragedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher , 
T 3 though 
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though  now  too  much  neglected*  difplay  the  de- 
licate fen  fat  ions  of  love,  in  all  their  native  ge- 
nuine fimplicity.  I am  not  clear  whether  the 
fine  interchange  of  fentiments  between  Jaffier 
^ndBdvidera  fhould  come  within  the  precin&s 
of  love  j becaufe  the  defire  of  poffeflion,  which 
fires  the  tender  imagination  into  a gentle  enthu- 
fiafm,  has  fubfided  into  a fympathetic  friendfhip 
between  man  and  wife.  We  find*  accordingly* 
that  the  moft  pathetic  touches  are  derived*  not 
from  the  lover’s  fond  hope  of  mutual  blifs  to 
come*  but  from  a retrofpedt  to  thofe  vanifhed 
hours,  when  Jaffier  lay  for  three  whole  happy 
years  in  Belviderd  s arms.  The  traniition  from 
. former  endearments  to  prefent  mifery  excites 
the  tendered:  emotions  of  pity  for  their  fate. 
Perhaps*  after  the  writers  juft  mentioned,  the 
Tragedy  of  ! Xqiicred  and  Sigtfmunda  has  the  faired: 
claim  to  any  degree  of  reputation.  In  this  piece 
the  love  of  the  young  prince  is  manly*  never 
dwindling  into  childifh  conceit : the  feelings  of 
Sigifrnnnda  are  delicate  and  fenfible.  Through 
all  the  fcenes  the  foftnefs  of  their  paflion  is  en- 
nobled by  fentiments  of  honour  and  moral  dig- 
nity. But,  in  the  number  of  books*  which  the 
enamoured  of  both  fexes  are  apt  to  call  for  at 
this  feafon  of  the  year,  there  is  none  which  can  ex- 
hibit 
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hibit  fo  lively  a pidture  of  love,  as  the  fourth  book 
of  Dryden’s  Virgil . I recommend  it  to  my  young 
readers,  not  by  way  of  adding  fuel  to  the  fire,  but 
to  warn  them  of  the  dangers  of  the  growing  flame. 
In  that  charming  piece  of  poetry  they  will  perceive 
all  the  viciflitudes  of  the  pafiion,  till  at  length  it 
terminates  in  a melancholy  cataftrophe. 

I fhall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  extra# 
from  an  unpubliflied  pamphlet,  written  by  an 
ingenious  gentleman,  who  has  given  me  leave  to 
make  my  own  ufe  of  it.  It  is  called  the  Hiftory 
of  Rofamond's  Pond  for  the  Month  of  May . Though 
fome  of  the  incidents  are  not  the  effedts  of  love, 
it  will,  however,  fhew  many  of  the  difafters  that 
attend  that  fweet,  but  dangerous  fenfation. 

! The  Hiftory  of  Rofamond's  Pond  for  the  Month  of 
May . 

A young  lady  of  fafhion,  whofe  name  it  is 
thought  proper  to  fupprefs,  flung  herfelf  into 
the  pond,  becaufe  fhe  had  an  amour  with  ’Thomas 
the  footman : fhe  was  taken  up  by  the  fentinel, 
and  only  damaged  a gauze  capuchin. 
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Mifs  Betty  Threadneedle,  Milliner,  in  the  New - 
Exchange , threw  herfelf  in,  on  account  of  ill- 
ufage  from  Monfieur  Capriole,  a French  figure- 
dancer  at  Drury-Lane  play-houfe  : the  coroner's 
inqueft  brought  in  their  verdift,  lunacy. 

V LhDA  01 

William  Fonderwell  was  in  love  with  a cele- 
brated coquette,  and,  after  paying  an  attendance 
of  feveral  months,  was  at  length  quite  tired  out. 
He  walked  very  demurely  to  the  brink  of  the 
pond,  where  he  flood  fome  time  fixed  in  thought, 
then  changed  his  mind,  and  walked  home  to  think 
better  of  it, 

Boh  Dare  Devil,  having  very  paffively  received 
a kicking  from  an  officer,  threw  himfelf  in  the 
oblivious  lake,  that  he  might  not  furvive  the 
lofs  of  honour : he  was  taken  up,  and  now  thinks 
of  affuming  a new  character  in  fome  part  of  thq 
world,  where  he  is  not  known, 

» r . r . n ,1  * tauf  f,  , , 

juo  i one  [ 

John  Jienpeck  drowned  himfelf,  after  walking 
very  foberly  with  a friend  in  the  Bird-Cage  Walk . 
There  were  found  in  his  pocket,  a corjc-fkrew,  a 
tobacco-flopper,  PaJJeran  upon  felf-murder,  and 
a piece  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  the 
following  lines* 

A frowntng 
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A frowning  world)  and  a fcolding  wife , 

Is  tbe  caufe  of  my  putting  an  end  to  my  life „ 

Dick  Nimblewrift , alias  Crook- fingered  Jack , 
fell  in  love  with  a gentleman’s  handkerchief*  but, 
being  difcovered  in  the  attempt  to  (leal  it,  he 
was  ducked  by  the  mob,  in  order  to  cool  his 
unruly  paflion. 

Dick  tVildfire  threw  himfelf  in  about  fix  in  the 
evening,  which  drew  together  a large  concourf$ 
of  people  •,  but,  it  being  only  a frolick  for  a wager, 
he  fwam  acrofs,  and  got  out  again. 

N.  B.  He  took  cold,  and  died  in  a few  days  of 
a raging  fev£r, 

Sappho,  the  famous  poetefs,  felj  in,  while  fhe  was 
refounding  aloft  an  Ode  of  her  own  compofing, 
upon  the  new  building  at  the  Horfe-Guards. 

Freflo- coloured  Moll  was  tired  of  the  world, 
and  went  to  fling  herfelf  into  the  pond;  but 
meeting  a young  fempler  at  the  fatal  brink,  (he 
adjourned  with  him  to  the  little  ifland,  and  in- 
ftead  of  fending  a perfon  out  of  the  world,  it  is 
confidently  faid,  that,  in  nine  months,  fheufhered 
a foundling  into  it. 

N.  B.  She  now  fells  apples  and  picks  pockets 
in  the  Piazza  of  Covent-Garden. 


Monfieur 
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Monfieur  Languedoc , a French  gentleman,  who 
came  over  here  for  his  religion,  was  challenged 
to  box  by  a pick-pocket  in  the  Mall>  whereupon 
he  drew  his  fword,  which  fo  enraged  the  popu- 
lace, that  they  took  him  to  the  pond,  and  ducked 
him  three  times. 

* * * t ' ^ . A • i 

Mrs.  Fretfuly  wife  of  John  FretfuJ  threw  her- 
felf  in,  becaufe  her  filler  was  better  married,  and 
kept  more  card  tables  than  herfelf. — Upon  being 
taken  out,  fhe  faid,  “ There  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
u bearing  it,  and  that  fhe  was  the  mod  unhappv 
(i  woman  in  the  world.” 

.. 


• • ': 

•'  • v 
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NUMBER  LXXXIII. 

Saturday , May  i8>  1784. 

r*- 

— Veteres  it  a miratur  laudatqye  Poet  as. 

Indignor  quidquam  reprehendi  non  quia  crajfe 
Scriptu,my  illepideve  putetur,fed  quia  nuper . Hor* 

To  CHARLES  RANGER,  Efq. 

S I R, 

I Know  the  importance  of  an  author  to  himfelf 
is  always  great;  He  looks  upon  it  as  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary,  that  the  public  fhould  be  informed 
of  every  particular  circumftance  relating  to  his 
body  or  mind.  He  keeps  a journal  of  the 
minuted:  trifles,  and  gravely  tells  us,  at  what 
hour  he  went  to  bed,  on  which  fide  he  compofed 
himfelf  to  deep  ; whether  his  fl umbers  were  in- 
terrupted, and,  above  all,  the  purport  of  his 
dreams,  for  dreams  defcend  from  Jove . This 

practice,  I believe,  is  perfectly  juft  ; but,  I hope, 
Mr.  Ranger  will  not  monopolize  dreaming.  I am 
to  entr^atj  fir,  that  you  will  give  an  occafionaj 
writer  the. liberty  of  communicating  to  the  pub- 
lic, how  he  paflfed  the  night*  My  hopes  of  fuc- 

ceeding 
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ceeding  in  this  requeft  are  the  more  {anguine, 
as  the  intellectual  fcene,  of  which  I mean  here  to 
give  fome  account,  was  occafioned  by  a perufal 
of  a vifion  of  your  own,  in  which  you  defcribe  a 

Sacrifice  to  the  Graces . 

The  images,  which  that  piece  excited  in  my 
fancy,  incorporated,  if  I may  fo  fay,  with  the 
ideas,  that  had  been  uppermofl  in  my  waking 
thoughts  for  fome  time.  I imagined  in  my  fleep 
that  there  was  a general  election  in  ParnaJJus  for 
proper  members  to  reprefent  the  republic  of  let- 
ters. It  feems  Aiello  was  induced  by  frequent 
murmurs  and  complaints  to  diflolve  his  parlia- 
ment. .^Certain  malcontents  ampng.the  moderns 
were,  it  feems,  of  opinion  that  the  ancients  had 
arbitrarily,  voted  themfelves.  perpetual  dictators 
in  wit ; whereas,  upon  a free  uninfluenced  elec- 
tion, they  believed  themfelves  capable  of  return- 
ing: a larger  number  than  the  faid  ancients.  The 
party  for  the  moderns  was  led  on  by  Monfieur 
De  la  Motte , Perrault , and  fV often ; the  two  for- 
mer were  vigorously  oppofed  by  Botleau , Madam 
Dacier , and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Pop  and  DoCtor 
Swift . Swift  ordered  a. new  edition  of  his  battle 
of  the  books  to  be  publifned  forthwith,  and 
Pep  took  occafion  to  reprint  his  Eflays  and  Cri- 

UCifms 
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ticifms  upon  Homer . The  old  and  new  inter  eft 
were  the  words  by  which  each  party  fignified  their 
attachments.  Reams  of  lampoons , acroftics>  and 
rebujfes  were  ifiued  out  by  the  moderns,  which 
were  all  anfwered  by  epigrams,  fables,  and 
burlefque  pieces,  written,  by  the  friends  of  the 
ancients. 

At  length  the  writs  were  ilfued  out  to  the 
proper  officers  to  chufe  reprefentatives  for  the 
feveral  counties  and  borough-towns  in  Parnajfus, 
fome  places,  by  poetic  licence,  having  leave  to 
return  as  many  members  as  could  fairly  prove  a 
qualification.  Homer  and  Virgil  were  declared 
for  epic  poetry ; Milton  was  fet  ud  jay  the  en- 
couragement of  feveral  friends,  ancl  all  three  were 
duly  elected.  Homer  had  four  and  twenty  upon 
the  polls  Virgil  twelves  Milton , by  an  afieflment 
a little  before  the  election,  created  two  new  votes,, 
by  which  he  alfo  reached  the  number  twelve. 
Virgil  was  fo  modeft,  that  he  made  no  obje&ion. 
Tajfo  and  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  were  declared 
candidates  s but  the  former  was  proved  to  have 
bribed  with  falfe  ware  and  tinjel:  the  latter  could 
not  make  out  a qualification. 

h ; •-!  -t  «rvvj  . t - -*■  - •'  ~ • f 1 • -i  <]  *rf  1 • - * f - •*>  - ' a 

In  the  regions  of  tragedy,  Sophocles  and  Euripi- 
des joined  interefts,  and  Arifiotle  undertook  to 

canvafs 
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canvafs  for  them ; but  Shakefpear  carried  it  by  a 
great  majority.  Corneille  and  Racine  flood  next 
upon  the  lift.  A fcrutiny  was  demanded  in  favour 
of  the  old  interefh,  upon  a fufpicion  that  feveral 
copy-holders  had  polled  for  the  moderns.  The 
new-intereft  employed  fome  French  critics  to  go 
through  their  anfwer ; it  was  thought  it  wQuld  at 
laft  end  in  a double  return.  It  was  further  faid, 
that  Otway  and  Rowe  would  be  declared  duly 
elected.  Dry  den  and  Lee  joined  interefts,  and, 
though  many  gay  and  flighty  perfons  were  very 
warm  in  their  caufe,  their  fchemes  were  looked 
upon,  by  the  cool  and  judicious,  as  rather  too 
wild  and  romantic.  The  French  critics  threaten- 
ed that,  at  fome  future  election,  they  ftiould  be 
able  to  make  more  members,  being  refolved  to 
put  up  Crehillon  and  Voltaire  even  againft  Shake/- 
pear ; to  which  end,  feveral  libels  againft  the  laft- 
mentioned  genius  were  already  drawn  up  by. 
Voltaire . 

In  the  comic  region  the  ancients  loft  their  elec- 
tion by  a great  majority.  Moliere , Ben  John/on , 
Congreve,  and  Vanburgh  were  declared  duly  elec- 
ed.  Shakefpear  was  made  an  honorary  member 
for  this  quarter,  being  univerfally  allowed  a re- 
prefentative  of  both  places*'  Fry  den  foundhrfeans, 

by 
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by  die  aftiftance  of  a Spanijh  friar,  to  infinuate 
himfelf  into  this  place.  It  was  given  out,  that, 
when  Colley  Cibper  arrives,  he  will  be  put  up:  as  a 
perfon  duly  qualified  ; though  it  is  apprehended 
that  his  quarrel  with  Pope  has  deprived  him  of 
feveral  votes. 

The  new  interejl  exulted  greatly  upon  their  con- 
queft  in  the  laft  election.  In  order  to  complete 
their  triumph,  they  claimed  an  exclufive  right  in 
the  regions  of  humour,  arid  ridicule . Homer  was  here 
again  put  up  by  Arifiotle , who  urged  the  Mar- 
gites  as  a fufficient  claim  ; but,  the  writings  of  that 
eftate  being  loft,  he  was  obliged  to.  decline  the 
poll.  An  advertifement  was  publifhed,  defiring 
the  votes  and  intereft  of  all  the  true  fons  of  mer- 
riment for  Ariftophanes,  Menander , Plautus,  and 
\ Terence , who  had  juft  loft  their  election  in  another 
place.  Lucian  fet  up  upon  his  own  intereft.  The* 
moderns  declared  Cervantes , Rablais , Swift , and 
Butler  joint  candidates,  being  all  gentlemen 
heartily  attached  to  true  wit  and  humour.  Votes 
were  alfo  folicited  for  feveral  other  perfonages; 
Monfieur  la  Sage,  Scarron,  Marivaux,  and  Adr 
difon  were  ftrongly  recommended  ; but  the  latter 
being  returned,  in  conjundtion  with  ‘Terence 
and  la  Sage , for  the  borough  of  Polite-Mirth, 
Sir  Richard  Steals  appeared  on  the  huttings,  and 
4 with- 
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withdrew  his  friend’s  name.  Swift  mixed  with 
the  lower  fort  of  people ; joked  with  the  women 
about  their  drefling-rooms,  and  republifhed  his 
account  of  the  ftrange  man  juft  arrived  in  town. 
Rablais  contributed  a good  deal  to  the  general 
mirth:  the  grave  humour  of  Cervantes , and  that 
wonderful  vein  of  fenfe  which  he  difplayed  with 
infinite  variety,  charmed  all  that  heard  him: 
Lucian  was  not  able  to  make  himfelf  univerfally 
underftood.  Many  of  his  turns  did  not  allude 
to  modern-pradtifed  life.  Scarron  got  together 
a company  of  ftrollers,  and  exhibited  en- 
tertainments in  booths  with  great  fuccefs. 
Ward,  Con  c anon } and  Tom  Brown  offered  them- 
felves  on  this  occafion,  but  were  rejected  with 
contempt.  At  length  the  books  were  clofed, 
and  Lucian , Cervantes , Butler , and  Swift  were  de- 
clared duly  eledted.  By  this  event,  the  managers 
for  the  new  inter  eft  were  highly  inflamed  : they 
lodged  a petition  in  favour  of  Rablais ; but  fuch 
a vein  of  extravagance  runs  through  the  whole  of 
that  writer’s  work,  and  fome  paffages  are  work- 
ed up  into  fuch  a ftrain  of  unintelligible  frolic, 
that  it  was  generally  fuppofed  it  would  be  given 
againft  him.  His  friends,  however,  were  de- 
termined to  bring  him  in  for  an  inferior  borough  : 
in  thofe  regions,  Scarron  and  Marivaux  were  alfo 
affured  of  their  eledtion.  “Whenever  Fielding  fhall 

arrive 
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arrive  in:  thofe  regions,  the  borough  of  true  humour 
is  ready  to  eledt  him. 

To  have  fo  many  moderns  chofen  for  the  laft 
divifion  was  highly  agreeable  to  the  new  intereft . 
They  were  however  a good  deal  dejedted  at  the 
eledtion  for  hiftory : their  conteft  here  was  in- 
effedtual,  Thucididesy  Salluft , Livy , and  ‘Tacitus 
being  chofen  by  a great  majority.  Faminianus 
Strada  endeavoured  to  hurt  the  election  of  the 
laft-mentioned  writer,  in  order,  as  it  was  thought, 
to  fubftitute  himfelf ; but  peers  being  allowed  to 
appear  at  eledtions  in  Parnajfus , Lord  Boling- 
broke  gave  all  his  intereft  to  Tacitus , and  allured 
him  that  his  works  were  of  infinite  ufe  in  all  his 
political  tradts.  Salluft  recommended  St.  Real , 
an  approved  French  hiftorian,  to  a borough. 
Julius  Ctejar  was  put  up  without  his  confent,  li- 
terary fame  not  being  the  objedt  of  his  ambition. 
Lord  Clarendon  was  for  a long  time  decried  by  a 
party,  but  was  at  laft  declared  duly  eledted. 

' ...  ^ ^ >i#  '!-/■  f ; " - I 

Demofthenes  and  Cicero  harangued  from  the  huf- 
tings,  and  were  unanimoully  chofen  for  Oratory . 
It  was  thought  that  fome,  who  have  made  a coif^ 
fpicuous  figure  in  the  Britijh  parliaments,  would 
be  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a feat  with  thofe 
immortal  geniuftes.  A party  of  Frenchmen  en- 

Vol.  YI.  U deavoured 
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deavoured  to  make  a ftand,  upon  the  ftrength  of 
fome  certain  funeral  orations ; but  in  a few  hours 
they  found  themfelves  greatly  out-polled. 

Horace,  Boileau , Dry  den , and  Mr.  Pope  were 
made  the  reprefentatives  of  Satyv\  Juvenal  and 
Perfms  having  fet  up  upon  their  own  fepira:e 
interefts.  As  foon  as  the  election  was  over,  Pope 
thanked  the  ele&ors  for  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him,  and  fignified  his  inclination  to  take 
his  feat  for  Ethics , to  which  he  was  recommended 
by  the  Lord  Vifcount  Bolinghroke.  The  voters 
came  to  a refolution  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  by 
putting  up  the  famous  Do£tor  Young , though  in 
his  abfence. 

Lord  Bacon  and  Mr.  Locke  were  returned  for 
real  and  ufeful  philofophy,  at  which  Ariftotle  was 
violently  enraged.  He  was,  however,  fomewhat 
comforted  to  find  himfelf  the  firft  on  the  poll  for 
Criticijm ; Longinus , Quintilian , and  Bohours  were 
alfo  declared  duly  elected.  There  was  a great 
number  of  boroughs  in  this  county,  moft  of  which 
were  reprefented  by  Frenchmen,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  the  Abbe  du  Bos , author  of  the  Reflections  up- 
on Poefy  and  Painting.  Mr.  Addifon  was  alfo 
returned  in  this  diftriCt,  but  being  previously 
chofen  for  another  place,  he  thanked  the  voters 

in 
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in  general,  and  told  them  they  would  not  be  at 
a lofs  for  a proper  reprefentative,  whenever  the 
author  of  the  P o]y metis  (hou\d  be  willing  to  (land  the 
poll.  Vida  and  Boileau  were  unanimouQy  chofen. 

In  the  regions  of  mifcellaneous  poetry,  Bryden 
had  an  offer  from  almofl  every  place.  Spencer 
was  ele6ted  for  a borough,  faid  to  be  over- run 
with  witches  and  fairies.  In  PaJloraly  Ambrofe 
Philips,  exerted  his  utmoft  intereft;  but  it  was 
faid  that  Mr.  Pope , though  he  did  not  chufe  to 
be  the  reprefentative  himfelf,  had  refolved  to 
hinder  Philips  from  coming  in.  Virgil  thanked 
the  country  people  for  the  offers  made  to  himfelf ; 
expatiated  on  rural  happinefs,  and  faid  he  fhould 
always  be  a lover  of  IVoods  and  Rivers  \ but 
begged  leave  to  recommend  Vaniere , writer  of 
the  Prtedium  Rujlicumy  and  the  late  Mr.  James 
\ Thompfon , author  of  the  Seafons.  He  praifed 
many  paffages  in  Rapid's  Gardens. 

VEfopy  Phadrus , la  Fontaine , and  Gayy  were 
chofen  for  the  fabulous  country,  where  a new 
party  was  fpringingup  for  the  author  of  the  Fable's 
forth  z female /ex.  With  thefe  proceedings  the 
new  interejl  had  no  reafon  to  be  dilfatisfied,  though 
they  were  highly  difappointed  in  feveral  places. 
However,  they  were  determined  to  keep  up 
their  fpirits  with  a fhew  of  a general  vi&ory. 

U % Their 
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Their  acclamations  were  fo  loud  on  the  occafion, 
that  I was  awaked  from  my  dream. 

I am y SIRy 

Your  mojl  obedient  Jervanty 

j.  Nightmare. 

TRUE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Rainbow  Coffee -houfe . 

Yefterday  at  a board  of  Priggism  held  here, 
it  was  pretty  warmly  debated  between  Jemmy 
Swindle  and  Jack  Dupe,  whether  a gentleman  ac- 
quires more  honour  by  whoring  than  by  gaming  ? 
When  Mr.  Swindle  begged  leave  to  fay,  that  the 
little  reputation  he  held  in  the  world  was  entirely 
owing  to  his  appearing,  every  night  during  the 
winter  feafon,  between  two  girls  in  the  balcony 

here  Mr.  Dupe  interrupted  him,  and  obferv- 

ed  that  undoubtedly  whoring  was  efTentially 
neceffarv  towards  eflablifhing  the  chara&er  of  a 
man  of  fpiritj  but  that  in  his  opinion,  gaming 
fhewed  more  the  man  of  confequence,  the  firft 
men  in  the  kingdom  being  jockeys  and  game- 
fters.  Cards  and  dice  being  carried  in,  the  com- 
pany  were  like  to  fit  late. 


N U M. 
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NUMBER  LXXXIV. 


Saturday , May  25,  1754. 


Mifce  Jiultiliam  confiliis  brevem  : 
Dulce  eft  defipere  in  loco . 


Hor. 


F T E R having  perufed  the  new  Tragedy 


of  Creufay  with  all  that  pleafure  which  re- 
fults  from  a well- conduced  (lory,  and  an  elegant 
fimplicity  in  the  di&ion,  I was  at  length  (truck 
in  a very  particular  manner  with  the  fecond 
epilogue,  which  the  author  has  annexed  to  it. 
A parliament  of  women  fuggefts  many  ideas  of 
a pleafant  nature  : There  is  a variety  in  the  turn 
of  exprefiion,  for  which  this  little  piece  has  been 
juftly  admired.  Having  laid  afide  the  book,  I 
found  that  the  female  Houfe  of  Commons  had 
taken  entire  poffeflion  of  my  imagination.  Me- 
thought  I faw  my  fair  countrywomen  engaged 
in  a deep  debate.  The  lovely  Whigs  and  'Tories 
carried  on  their  party-divifions  with  great  warmth 
and  vehement  elocution.  The  words  Court 
and  Country  Intereft,  Britijh  Conftitution , Patriot - 
ijm>  Virtue , Bribery  and  Corruption , Liberty  and 
Property , free  uninfluenced  Election,  arbitrary  Power , 


u 3 


witlr 
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with  a long  firing  of  fuch  like  phrafes,  were 
banded  about  by  thefe  beautiful  reprefentatives, 
with  as  much  zeal  and  impetuofity,  as  ever  they 
have  been  from  the  days  of  Hampden  down  to 
the  prefent  happy  period.  Their  fans  I ima- 
gined prettily  diverfified  with  various  emblemati- 
cal figures.  Inftead  oflove-fick  virgins,  jefiamine 
bowers,  rural  fwains  playing  on  the  flute,  they 
difplayed  to  view  nothing  but  fcaffoldings,  execu- 
tions, fcenes  of  broils  and  battles,  fea-pieces, 
embattled  fquadrons,  the  fpirit-ftirring  drum,  as 
Shakefpear  has  it,  the  ear-piercing  fifey  the  royal- 
banner , and  every  circumftance  of  glorious  war . 
The  patch  no  longer  ferved  as  a mere  embellifh- 
mentof  beauty  : it  had  now  the  moft  expreflive 
energy,  denoting  the  attachments  of  the  ladies 
to  the  court  or  country  party.  Blue  and  yellow 
ribbons  adorned  the  head-drefs,  and  hung  out  a 
kind  of  flag  of  defiance  to  the  oppofite  party. 
Ele&ions  were  flrongly  contefted  all  over  the 
kingdom  : The  old  and  new  intereft  clafhed  in 
Oxfordfhire , and  ended  at  laft  in  a double  return. 
In  Kent  a lady  of  ancient  and  honourable  family 
was  thrown  out.  The  people  of  Briftol  paid  a 
voluntary  compliment  to  a lady  of  diftinguifhed 
genius,  who  had  been  inftrumental  in  bringing 
Briftol  ftone-buckles  into  fafhion.  After  a very 
warm  conteft  for  the  City  of  London , upon  finally 
4 clofing 
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clcfing  the  poll,  the  numbers  flood  thus : 


Lady  Betty  Allworthy , She- Knight,  and 
Milliner 


Mrs.  Mary  Me  an  well,  Haber dajher  3570 


Lady  Fanny  Comely , She-K night,  and 
Perfumer 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sugarcane , of Billingfgate- 
Ward 

Lady  Harriet  Lut  eft  ring,  She- Knight, 
and  Mercer 

Lady  Deborah  Gideonite , She-Knight,  and 
Malt-Diftiller. 


3125 

2950 

2603 

2521 


Whereupon  the  four  firfl  were  declared  duly  elect- 
ed. The  lad  mentioned  lady,  it  was  faid,  would 
be  brought  in  for  fome  other  place  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  old  dutchels  at  court.  The 
writs  being  all  returned,  I fuppofed  the  parlia- 
ment affembled,  the  ladies  in  the  upper  houfe,  and 
the  commoners  in  the  lower.  The  female  com- 
mons immediately  proceeded  to  chufe  a fpeaker, 
which  was  a point  of  great  difficulty,  every  one 
being  eager  for  that  office,  upon  a fuppofition, 
that  the  fpeaker  was  to  have  the  larged  ffiare  of 
the  debate : being  undeceived  in  this  point, 

the  matter  was  at  length  adjuded.  The  houfe 
proceeded  on  bufinefs.  As  feveral  occurrences 
U 4 offered 
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offered  themfelves  to  my  thoughts  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  I fhall  throw  this  part  of  my  waking- 
dream  into  the  form  made  ufe  of  on  thefe 
occafions. 


VOTES  of  the  FEMALE  HOUSE  of 

COMMONS. 

Veneris , 1 6 Die  Maij,  1754. 

AN  ingroffed  bill  from  the  ladies,  entitled. 
An  Aft  for  repealing  an  Aft  made  in  the  laft  JeJJions 
to  prohibit  Jhort  aprons , and  bring  the  fame  into 
fajhion  again , was  read  a fecond  time,  .and  com- 
mitted. 

An  ingroffed  bill  from  the  ladies,  entitled,  An 
Aft  for  repealing  another  Aft  made  laft fefftons  for 
preventing  clandeftine  marriages , and  other  purpofes 
therein  mentioned , it  being  the  fenfe  of  all  ladies 
of  condition,  that  they  fhould  have  a difcretion- 
ary  power  to  marry  Mr.  Thomas  the  butler,  or  John 
the  coachman,  or  ’Squire  Hazard  the  gameifer, 
or  Bobt\\z  footman,  or  any  other  perfon  according 
to  their  own  whim  and  fancy.  The  bill  was  read 
a fecond  time  and  committed. 

Ordered , 
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Ordered , 

That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a bill  to 
amend  feveral  laws  relating  to  the  paying  and 
returning  vifits  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weft- 
minfter , and  that  Mrs.  Letitia  Loveit  do  prepare 
and  bring  in  the  fame. 

A meffage  from  the  ladies,  by  Mrs.  La t tie  and 
Mrs.  Gobetween , that  the  ladies  have  palled  a 
bill,  entitled.  An  Aft  for  the  Jale  of  a capital 
mejfuage  in  Grofvenor-Square,  in  the  County  of 
Middlefex,  and  the  gardens  and  outhoufes  there- 
unto belonging  (part  of  the  eft  ate  of  the  prefent 
Lord  Townly),  and  vefting  the  fame  in  William 
Pounce,  of  Lombard-S  treet,  Ba?iker,  and  for  laying 
out  the  pur  chafe -money  in  difcharge  of Lady  Townly’ s 
gaming  Debts , and  for  other  purpofes  therein  men- 
tioned \ to  which  the  ladies  defire  the  concurrence 
of  this  houfe  3 and  alfo. 

That  the  ladies  have  palled  a bill,  entitled,  An 
Aft  for  vefting  part  of  the  eftate  of  George  Fiddle- 
faddle,  Efq . in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  and  pari 
of  his  eftate  in  the  I fie  of  Wight,  in  truftees , to 
receive  the  rents  of  the  famei  and  apply  the  iffues  in 
payment  of  Mrs.  Fiddiefaddl t s pin-money , to  defray 
the  neceffary  expence s attending  routs  and  drums , the 
keeping  of  a faro-bank , and  other  purpofes  therein 

mentioned ; 
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mentioned j to  which  the  ladies  defire  the  concur- 
rence of  this  houfe. 

And  then  the  meftengers  withdrew. 

An  ingrafted  bill  from  the  ladies,  entitled,  An 
Adi  to  dijfolve  the  marriage  of  Lady  Betty  Witlefs, 
with  Lord  Vifccunt  Manly  on  account  of  his  info- 
lent  prefumption  in  controlling  his  faid  wifey  and 
to  enable  her  to  marry  again , and  for  other  pur- 
pofes  therein  mentioned . The  bill  was  read  a fecond 
time. 

Refolded , 

That  this  houfe  will,  upon  this  day  feven- 
night,  refolve  itfelf  into  a committee  of  the  whole 
houfe  upon  the  faid  bill. 

Mrs.  Gadabout  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  enable  Mrs.  T'arbarrel  to  keep  a dozen 
card-tables,  in  fpight  of  her  unruly  hufband,  Cap- 
tain Larbarrel , juft  returned  from  the  Eaft-Indiesy 
who  is  brute  enough  to  fay,  he  will  have  no  fuch 
doings  in  his  houfe. 

Ordered^ 

That  Mrs.  Gadabout  do  prepare  and  bring  in 
the  fame. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bizarre  (according  to  order)  reported 
from  a committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  to  whom 
the  bill  to  repeal  feveral  laws  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  French  laces  and  camhricks , and  a 
bill  to  fupprefs  the  Spittle -field  weavers  ; and  re- 
lating to  paint,  wafhes,  fans,  gloves,  and  other 
important  articles,  and  for  the  better  encourage- 
ment of  French  hair-cutters,  and  to  authorife  the 
payment  of  the  bounty  to  John  Exotic , and  others, 
upon  a fliip  fitted  out  for  China , in  order  to  im- 
port teas,  and  China  figures  of  all  forts,  and  loft 
near  Madagaficary  was  committed ; and  Mrs, 
Bizarre  read  the  report,  and  afterwards  delivered 
the  bill,  with  the  amendments,  in  at  the  Tea- 
table , where  the  amendments  were  read,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  houfe. 

Ordered , 

That  the  bill,  with  the  amendments,  be  in- 
groffed. 

Orderedy 

That  Mrs,  Trifle  have  leave  to  malce  a motion. 

And  fhe  moved  the  houfe  accord inslv. 

An  ingrotTed  bill  from  the  ladies,  entitled.  An 
Aft  to  enable  Pompey  the  little,  lap-dog  to  Lady 

Mary 
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Mary  Carmine,  to  relinquijb  the  Jaid  name  of 
Pompey  the  little,  and  ajfume  for  the  future  to 
him  and  his  heirs -male > the  file  and  name  of 
Marquis,  was  read  the  firft  time. 

Ordered , 

That  the  faid  bill  do  lie  upon  the  Tea-table. 

Ordered , 

That  Mrs.  Bragwell  have  leave  to  make  a 
motion. 

And  flie  moved  the  houle  accordingly. 

An  ingrofled  bill  from  the  ladies,  entitled.  An 
Aft  for  changing  the  prefent  current  file  in  this 
kingdom , and  to  convert  night  into  day , was  read 
the  firft  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a fecond 
time. 

An  ingrofled  bill,  entitled,  An  Aft  for  impow- 
ering  Lady  Stakeall  to  cut  down  and  fell  timber 
fianding  and  growing  upon  the  efate  of  Lord 
Stakeall,  her  hujband>  in  order  to  enable  the  Jaid 
Lady  Stakeall  to pur  chafe  monkey  s ^parrots , and  other 
necejfariesy  and  alfo  to  make  a very  large  bet  at  the 
next  mafquerade , and  for  other  purpofes  therein 
mentioned , was  read  the  third  time. 


Re/olved, 
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Refolved, 

That  the  bill  do  pafs. 

An  ingroffed  bill,  called  by  the  vulgar,  the 
ftarknaked  bill,  but  more  properly  entitled,  An 
Aft  for  abolifhing  the  prefent  form  of  drefs  among 
ladies  of  fafhion,  and  reducing  it , as  near  as  modern 
manners  will  permit,  to  the  primitive  cuftom  of  our 
firft  mother  Eve,  by  jhortening  the  petticoat  and 
lowering  the  ft  ays , upon  a plan  of  (economy  to  make 
both  ends  meet , was  read  a third  time. 

Refolved , 

That  the  bill  do  pafs. 

Ordered , 

That  Mrs.  Fetch  do  carry  the  bill  to  the  ladies, 
and  defire  their  concurrence. 

And  then  the  houfe  adjourned  till  to-mor- 
row morning  nine  of  the  clock. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER  LXXXV. 

Saturday , 1,  1754. 

O r#.r  / quando  ego  te  ajpiciam , quandoque  licehit 
Nunc  veterum  libris , nunc  Jomno  & inertibus  horisy 
Ducere  J elicit a jucunda  cblivia  vita  % 

Hor. 

I LATELY  met  with  a fable,  which  I thought 
was  carried  on  in  a pleafing  vein  of  fancy. 
Poetry  (fays  my  author)  is  the  fon  of  the  God 
of  Eaje  and  the  Goddefs  of  Meditation . He 
bears  in  his  appearance  fuch  a flrong  refemblance 
to  his  parents,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  miftake 
the  marks  of  his  legitimacy. 

From  his  father,  he  derives  his  apparent  indo- 
lence, his  ferenity,  his  graceful  elocution,  and 
his  unlaboured  turn  of  thought.  A remarkable 
negledt  of  the  ordinary  ufes  of  life,  a difregara 
for  riches,  and  a total  abfence  of  ail  worldly 
ambition,  fave  v/hat  is  infpired  by  virtue  and 
honeft  fame,  are  his  diftinguifhing  charadteriftics. 
From  his  mother  he  poffefles  his  modefty,  which 
makes  him  not  very  fond  of  obtruding  himfelf 
into  company  $ his  penfive  air,  which  inclines 

him 
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him  to  precepts  of  morality,  or  fome  topic  which 
may  be  fubfervient  to  the  ufe  or  enjoyment  of 
life  ; his  love  of  lolitude,  which  leads  him  into 
rural  fcenes,  where  he  may  give  free  fcope  to 
his  imagination,  undifturbed  by  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  life.  The  fame  difpofition  in  his 
temper  renders  him  not  very  fond  of  being 
known  by  the  bulk  of  mankind.  If  he  thinks 
proper  to  publifh  the  refult  of  his  contemplative 
moments,  he  does  not  like  to  be  pointed  at  by  the 
multitude,  but  chufes  to  receive  the  tribute  of 
applaufe,  obtained  by  his  writings,  without  being 
liable  to  the  farcafms,  the  taunts,  and  malevolent 
jefts,  which  are  always  the  fure  concomitants  of 
praife,  like  the  Have  in  the  triumphal  car  of  the 
Roman  general. 


From  thefe  motives  he  is  enamoured  of  retire- 
ment, convinced,  that  the  more  he  keeps  himfelf 
at  a diftance,  the  more  beauties  will  be  feen  in 
his  produdtions  ; as  the  hills,  and  remote  parts  of 
a profpedt  prefent  a more  vivid  green,  than  when 
the  fcene  lies  nearer,  and  the  heath,  the  craggy 
rock,  and  ploughed  land,  are  familiarifed  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  the  fable.  The  beft 
writers  in  all  ages  have  concurred  in  the  fame 

fentimentst 
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fentiments.  Accordingly  the  bed  of  the  ancient 
poets  are  conftantly  offering  warm  pictures  of 
rural  imagery  to  our  imaginations.  They  feem 
to  be  ftifled  with  duff  and  fmoke,  when  they 
mention  a city-life.  We  frequently  find  them 
expatiating  with  rapture  upon  the  pleafures  of  a 
country-life,  which  they  look  upon  to  be  the 
nurfe  of  thought,  and  the  only  fphere  in  which 
their  ftudies  can  be  profecuted  with  any  degree  of 
fuccefs. 

The  fame  obfervation  will  hold  good  with  re- 
gard to  all  kinds  of  writings,  uniefs  it  be  thofe 
excellent  productions  of  the  prefs,  which  make 
their  appearance  under  the  various  fhapes  of 
Newgate- memoirs,  news-papers,  and  political 
pamphlets.  In  works  that  call  for  a long  train 
of  reafoning,  fubtile  difquifitions,  and  unwearied 
application,  undoubtedly  the  proper  place  is  in 
thofe  regions,  where  riot  and  debauchery  are 
ftrangers  v/here  gaming  and  drinking  are  un- 
known, and  where,  above  all,  health  and  cheer- 
fulnefs  add  new  luftre  to  the  face  of  things. 

It  may  perhaps  feem  a paradox,  that,  among 
all  the  gentlemen  of  the  quill,  there  is  not  one, 
to  whom  folitude  and  eafe  are  more  neceffary 
than  the  periodical  writer.  His  lucubrations, 

it 
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ic  is  true,  are  generally  comprized  in  a narrow 
compafs.  He  does  not,  for  the  mod  part, 
pretend  to  fearch  every  fubjed  to  the  bottom. 
The  reader  does  not  expecd  deep  fpeculations, 
abdradt  reafonings,  or  new  fydems  of  morality 
and  religion.  It  is,  notwithftandingj  the  intered 
of  the  adventurer  in  this  way  to  appear  as  feldom 
as  poffible  in  little  circles  at  coffee-houfes,  con- 
vivial clubs  at  taverns,  and  the  long  train  of 
public  places,  which  ferve  no  other  purpofe  than 
merely  to  kill  time,  and  hurry  him  into  a courfe 
of  vanity  and  didipation. 

There  is  a pafiage  in  Mr.  Pope , which  I have 
ever  perufed  with  admiration,  becaufe  it  fhews 
him  a man  of  the  mod  prudent  underdanding, 
as  well  as  the  mod  finidied  poet. 

I ne'er  with  wits , and  witlings  pafs'd  my  days , 

To  fpread  about  the  itch  of  vulgar  praife . 

Nor,  like  a puppy , daggl'd  thro ' the  town , 

To  fetch  and  carry  fng-fong  up  and  down. 

Nor  at  rehearfals  mouth' d,  and fweat,  and  cry'dy 
With  handkerchief  and  orange  at  my  fide . 

I afk' d no  homage  from  the  race  that  write , 

But  kepty  like  Eaftern  monarchs , from  their  fight  -3 
And  fick  of  fops , and  poetry , and  prate , 

To  Bufo  left  the  whole  Cadalian  fate. 

Vol.  VI,  X 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps  too  great  a tindhire  of  pride  runs 
through  thefe  lines,  for  any  one  elfe  to  make 
application  of  them  to  himfelf.  Pope  had  talents 
fuperior  to  almoft  all  mankind;  but  if  a more 
humble  writer  cannot  withdraw  himfelf,  like  an 
Pattern  monarch,  he  may  at  lead:  accomplifh  it, 
like  Juvenal' s friend  in  his  third  fatire,  who 
retired  from  Rome , to  avoid  its  plagues  and  in- 
eon  veniencies. 

Atqne  unum  civem  donare  Sibylla. 

It  is  poflible  my  readers  may  think  thefe 
tenets  inconfittent  with  the  character  of  Ranger ; 
but  airy  and  gay  as  he  may  appear,  he  is  now 
perfectly  averfe  from  the  wild  fallies  of  his  name- 
fake  in  the  play.  He  would  not  chufe  to  flag- 
ger home  from  a box  and  dice  in  the  morn- 
ing, nor  get  through  a window  into  an  honed: 
gentleman’s  houfe  at  night ; he  cannot  run  after 
every  white  apron  he  fees,  nor  keep  company 
with  a fet  of  fellows  whom  he  defpifes.  And 
yet  there  are  inconveniencies,  to  which  a refident 
in  town  is  for  ever  liable.  Prejudices  are  apt  to 
rife  againfl  an  author,  who  does  not  take  care  to 
conceal  himfelf.  The  tranfition  is  fo  quick  from 
the  performance  to  the  perfon,  that  from  the 
moment  a man  begins  to  pubiifk,  he  is  engaged 


in 
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in  a ftate  of  warfare  with  almoft  all  the  male- 
volent critics  of  the  age. 

Some  readers  have  no  criterion*  by  which  to 
judge  of  a production*  except  the  rules  of  phy- 
fiognomy.  If  an  author  appears  younger  than 
themfelves,  they  hold  it  abfolutely  impofiible  to 
receive  any  inftruCtion.  from  him.  It  is*  by  the 
way*  fomewhat  ftrange  that  this  experienced  clafs 
will  not  allow  a man  to  be  fit  to  entertain  them, 
until  his  imagination  begins  to  flag,  his  inven- 
tion to  clofe*  like  flowers  at  the  fetting  of  the 
fun,  his  memory  to  decay*  and  his  wit*  if  he 
have  any  fhare  of  it,  to  become  flow  and  torpid. 

There  is  another  fet  of  people,  who  make  it 
their  bufinefs  to  pry  into  a writer’s  connections, 
and  thoroughly  inform  themfelves  of  his  attach- 
ments* his  friendfhips,  and  his  refentments.  As 
thefe  happen  to  coincide  with  their  own  way  of 
thinking,  they  blame  or  approve. 

In  this  manner  is  the  perfon  judged*  who 
attempts  to  run  the  dangerous  career  of  wit*  as 
Boileau  exprefles  it,  du  bel  Elprit  la  Carriere 
epineufe.  Upon  the  whole*  I think  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a maxim,  that  the  writer  who  would 
evade  the  cenfures  of  prejudice*  the  blafts  of 
X 2 detraction. 
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detradion,  and  the  envy  of  rival  wits,  fhould  as 
long  as  poflible  remain  unknown.  Batroclus 
conquered  in  the  armour  of  Achilles : had  he  let 
the  fecret  efcape,  with  double  his  drength  and 
valour,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  atchieve 
any  thing  remarkable  againd  the  Trojans.  In 
his  own  perfon  and  character  he  would  have 
made  no  impfeffion  on  the  enemy  : under  his 
feigned  appearance  he  performed  wonders. 


TRUE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Bedford  Coffee-Houfe , June  id. 

LAST  night  the  Parliament  of  Criticifm  met 
here,  when  Mr.  Town  came  with  his  ufual 
apparatus , and  gave  his  affent  to  the  following 
bills. 

An  ad  to  prevent  a condant  repetition  of  the 
fame  worn-out  tragedies  throughout  every  leafon. 

An  ad  to  oblige  every  capital  ador  to  bring 
at  lead  two  new  parts  into  the  dock  every 
winter,  by  way  of  lliewing  how  he  paffed  his  time 
in  his  recefs  from  bufmefs  during  the  fummer, 
- - and 
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and  to  feveral  public  and  private  bills.  After 
which  Mr.  Town  made  the  following  molt  gra- 
cious fpeech. 

My  Friends  and  Critics , 

As  we  are  now  come  to  the  conclufion  of  die 
critical  feftions,  I cannot  dilmifs  you,  without 
returning  you  thanks  for  that  peevifhnefs  and 
petulance,  which  you  have  manifefted  during 
this  laft  feafon.  It  is  with  the  utmoft  pleafure  I 
now  let  you  know,  that  feveral  pretenders  to 
poetry  have  wrote  new  tragedies  and  comedies, 
in  a ftyle  that  will  afford  the  higheft  joy,  as  they 
will  all  molt  infallibly  be  damned,  whenever 
they  appear. 

Gentlemen  of  the  City , 

Your  clapping  and  hiding,  with  implicit  de- 
ference to  my  judgment,  at  both  play-houfes, 
during  this  laft  winter,  fhews  your  affedtion  for 
me  and  my  caufe. 

My  Friends  and  Critics , 

It  is  with  an  unfpeakable  regret  I am  now  to 
tell  you,  that  I muft  retire  from  the  weighty  cares 
of  criticifm,  until  providence  fhall  pleafc  to  re- 
ftore  my  hiding  powers,  which  are  now  fomewhat 
X 3 impaired. 
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impaired.  I muft  now  ditfblve  the  parliament 
of  criticifm  ; and,  whenever  you  are  fummoned 
together  again,  I hope  you  will  adhere  to  the 
noble  principles  of  malevolijm , which  it  has  ever 
been  my  fludy  to  inculcate. 

And  the  parliament  of  criticifm  was  diffohed 
accordingly . 


N U M- 
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NUMBER  LXXXVI. 


Saturday  > June  8,  1754. 


Res  antique  laudis  & artis 

Ingredior^Janftos  aufus  recludere  fontes.  Virg. 

U R club  met  a few  nights  fince  at  the 


Devil  Tavern,  when  the  converfation  prin- 
cipally turned  upon  topics  of  literature,  and  par- 
ticularly dramatic  poetry.  Many  of  our  bell 
modern  tragedies  were  examined.  I obferved, 
that  it  was  frequently  laid  of  pieces,  confeffedly 
inartificial  in  the  fable,  unforcible  in  fentiment, 
and  deflitute  of  chara&er,  that  they  contained  a 
fine  vein  of  poetry.  Our  profeflfor  of  criticifm 
immediately  objected  to  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
preflion.  He  did  not  underftand  how  a bad  play 
could  have  fine  poetry  : florid  defcriptions,  and 
imagery  finely  painted,  if  out  of  time  and  place, 
are  vicious  in  the  kind.  The  poetry,  he  faid., 
which  is  neither  fuited  to  the  occafion,  nor  go- 
verned by  the  laws  of  the  work  in  hand,  mufl 
be  always  condemned  by  men  of  tafte  and  judg- 
ment. My  friend  Mr.  Candid  has  drawn  up  a 
fet  of  papers,  which  may  throw  fome  light  upon 
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the  fbbjeCt.  He  gave  me  an  effay  for  this  day, 
which  may  ferve  as  an  opening  of  his  defign. 

In  order  to  decide  upon  the  excellence  or  im  - 
perfection  of  any  art,  it  is  neceftary  to  know  the 
original  intent  and  aim  of  that  art,  with  the  va- 
rious means  by  which  it  accomplishes  its  defigns* 
If  the  art  be  a branch  of  literature,  it  will  be 
expedient  to  trace  all  manner  of  compofition 
to  its  fource,  and  thence  to  purfue  the  feveral 
rivulets  which  have  ftreamed  from  it.  This  has 
been  done  with  great  perfpicuity  and  elegance 
by  the  author  of  the  eftays  on  the  charaCteriftics, 
who  has  juftly  determined  the  three  primary 
branches  of  compofition  to  be,  poetry,  eloquence , 
and  argument . A juft  coalition  of  all  three  forms 
the  confummate  beauty  of  fine  writing.  “It 
“ would  be,”  continues  the  author, cc  perhaps  both 
<c  a new  and  pleafing  fpeculation  to  point  out  the 
<£  writers  in  their  feveral  kinds,  who  have  been 
cc  moft  remarkably  excellent,  or  defective, 
cc  with  regard  to  the  iuft  union  of  thefe  three 
“ fpecies  of  compofition.  At  prefent  it  muft 
<c  fuftlce  to  have  hinted  fuch  a criticifm,  w'hich 
<c  the  reader  may  eafily  profecute.”  Such  a 
criticifm  might  diftinguifn  the  refpeCtive  graces 
of  all  kinds  of  writing.  It  would  enable  us 
to  afcertain  and  fix  the  proper  criterions, 

by 
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by  which  to  judge  of  the  beauties  proper  to  each 
different  fpecies.  Upon  this  fubjeX  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  a few  reflexions,  and,  as  concifely 
as  I am  able,  to  point  out  the  rife  of  the  three 
modes  of  writing  already  mentioned. 

Man  being  a fociable  creature,  it  was  necef- 
fary,  that  certain  figns,  univerfally  agreed  upon, 
fhouid  be  ufed  for  the  reciprocal  conveyance  of 
his  ideas.  Sounds,  which  we  call  words,  were 
the  quickeft  vehicles,  and  therefore  grew  into  ge- 
neral ufe.  As  the  flock  of  ideas  enlarged,  the 
demand  for  words  became  more  extenfive : mu- 
tual intercourfe  begot  further  acquifltions,  and 
language  daily  increafed.  That  every  diftinX 
idea  fhouid  be  expreffed  by  a term  appropriated 
to  it  was  altogether  impoffible.  The  mind, 
therefore,  foon  found  an  expedient  to  fupply  its 
wants.  Reafon  began  to  compare,  to  diflinguifh, 
and  feparate  the  various  ideas,  which  had  paffed 
through  the  fenfes,  and  were  formed  into  diffe- 
rent combinations  by  the  power  of  imagination. 
A flmilitude  was  difcovered  between  various 
images.  It  followed,  that  things  were  expreffed 
by  borrowed  names  on  account  of  a refemblance 
exifling  between  them.  The  term  thus  transferred 
was  called  a metaphor,  and  what  was  thus  intro- 
duced 
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duced  out  of  neceflity,  became  in  procefs  of 
time  an  abfolute  luxury.  The  poets,  who,  it  is 
probable,  were  the  firft  compofers,  were  focn 
aware  of  the  beauty  that  refults  from  metapho- 
rical expreflion.  They  were  to  lead  mankind 
from  huts  and  dens  to  a (late  of  civilization.  By 
their  fongs  and  ballads  the  imagination  of  their 
hearers  was  to  be  feized,  and  for  this  purpofe 
every  thing  was  to  be  painted  forth  in  the 
warmed:  colouring.  The  epithet  which  denotes 
the  qualities  inherent  in  all  objedts  lent  its  aid, 
and  fong  and  melody  became  the  delight  of 
mankind. 

But  the  matter  did  not  red:  here  : cities  were 
multiplied,  and  ftates  enlarged  themfelves  : ar- 
tificial padions  began  to  operate ; ambition 
grafped  at  power ; and  envy , jealoufy , revenge , 
and  malice  fowed  the  feeds  of  difcord,  of  party, 
and  fadiion.  Didradted  with  intedine  commo- 
tions, the  crowd  was  governed  by  the  demagogue, 
who  was  moil  fluent  in  words.  There  was  not 
time  for  the  meafured  writer  to  produce  his  com- 
pofition  ; an  immediate  addrefs  was  requidte  to 
influence  the  padions  of  the  multitude : men  of 
genius  came  forth,  and,  deftitute  of  number,  ad- 
drefled  the  people  in  humble  profe.  But  dill 
the  attention  was  to  be  fixed  $ the  orator  could 

not 
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not  dived  himfelf  of  all  the  properties  of 
poetry,  but  continued  to  addrgfs  the  imagination, 
and  thus  to  influence  thei  paflions.  As  the 
lead  appearance  of  a defign  upon  their  under- 
dandings  on  thefe  occafions  would  totally  defeat 
itfelf,  it  followed,  that  all  the  ambitious  orna- 
ments, and  thofe  gaudy  colourings,  which  poetry 
fpreads  fo  lavifhly  on  every  fubjeCt,  were  here 
introduced  with  a more  fparing  hand.  The  ima- 
gination was  addreflfed  as  it  affords  accefs  to  the 
paflions.  In  this  manner  eloquence  deduced  its 
origin,  a lefs  luxuriant  kind  of  poetry,  difen- 
gaged  from  regular  numbers,  but  dill  filling 
the  ear  with  harmony,  and  moulding  the  paflions 
to  its  own  end  and  ufe. 

In  proportion  as  mankind  became  enlightened* 
as  arts  and  manufactures  increafed,  and  fcience 
extended  itfelf,  it  was  not  enough  that  poetry 
charmed  with  its  graceful  combinations,  and  that 
eloquence  awakened  and  agitated  the  paflions ; 
re  of  on  began  to  exert  its  influence,  to  look  for 
utility  and  truth  in  every  compofition,  and  drip- 
ping away  the  luxuriances  of  lavifh  defcription, 
coolly  and  difpaflionately  to  confider  every  thing 
that  was  offered,  Hence  fprung  the  didaftic,  or  the 
argumentative  form.  Demojlhenes  was  obliged  to 
borrow  much  from  this  more  indruCtive  manner. 

From 
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From  a refined  and  polifhed  people  he  was 
f Tged  to  conceal  his  art : while  he  florms  the 
heart,  he  frequently  appears  to  do  no  more  than 
r eon  with  energy.  <Tully  had  to  deal  with  minds 
"•  'aregrofs  and  lefs  informed.  To  fuch  hearers  the 
err. of  the  orator  would  not  be  palpable;  and  we, 
t. ■'.ere fore,  fee  him  upon  every  great  occafion  ex- 
ii.oafdng  all  the  Itores  of  eloquence. 

In  this  manner,  the  three  primary  branches 
of  compofition  arofe  in  the  world.  Each  is 
plainly,  deducible  from  the  very  principles  of 
our  conftitution.  As  the  imagination  is  the 
warmed  faculty  of  the  foul,  poetry,  whofe  prin- 
cipal intent  is  to  pleafe,  particularly  addreffes 
fas  power  of  perception.  Eloquence , more  chafte 
aad  referved  in  its  embellifhments,  Ilrikes  chiefly 
•or  the  paffions ; and  the  pafiions  are  then  moil 
powerfully  excited,  when  fancy  pictures  ftrong 
a:  arances  of  good  or  evil.  Eloquence  to 
- der  its  colourings  ftrong  and  glowing  is  often 
edged  to  borrow  from  the  regions  of  imagin- 
-:ao;i.  The  argumentative  form  proceeds  in  a 
deferent  manner:  it  is  the  province  of  reajon  to 
compare  its  ideas,  and  to  form  various  affirma- 
tions or  negations  relative  to  them  ; the  didaItio3 

re  fore,  holds  lefs  of  embellifhment,  con- 
; at  to  be  plain,  coiredl,  and  unadorned. 

There 
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There  are  not  in  human  nature  any  other  inlets 
of  perception,  or  any  other  faculties  of  fenfation, 
to  which  the  art  of  a writer  could  apply.  The 
imagination,  the  paflions,  and  reafon  are  To 
three  fprings  of  compbfition.  Men  of  refinement 
and  reflection,  perceiving  what  a powerful  mf  - 
enceany  one  of  thefe  branches  of  writing  has  u ? 
the  mind,  have  thence  inferred,  that  the  ■- 
force  of  all  three  united,  mud  carry  the  power 
of  genius  to  dill  a greater  degree  of  perfec&o::. 
Hence,  in  whatever  way  they  were  engaged,  v;e 
find  them  taking  every  opportunity  to  no h- 
excurfions  into  their  neighbours  territories,  tod 
borrowing  improvements  to  decorate  their  pro- 
ductions. Eloquence  has  learned  from  foetry  ' * 
warm  and  enliven  the  imagination  '.poetry 
marked  the  influence  of  eloquence  on  the  pafiicro.. 
and  has  endeavoured  to  glide  to  the  hcoo; 
through  the  fame  inlets  $ both  have  found  it 
ceflary  to  recommend  themfelves  to  redjon , an  ' 
we  fee  them,  accordingly,  borrowing  aflifh:; 
from  the  didaffic.  The  reafoning  faculty, 'in  i:.; 
turn,  aware  that  a mere  train  of  deductions  woi;U 
be  too  dry,  takes  occafion  to  adorn  itfelf  with  t:  . 
flowers  of  imagination,  and,  in  fome  {peculation  v 
endeavours  to  awaken  the  paflions. 
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Hence  then  it  appears,  that  a concurrence  of 
the  primary  branches  of  writing  is  requifite  in 
all  works  of  genius : but  there  is  fome  danger 
of  running  riot,  and  making  too  frequent  and 
unjuftifiable  progreffes  into  each  other's  terri- 
tories. To  fix  the  boundaries  of  each  kind  has 
been  the  talk  of  criticifm.  By  the  great  matters 
in  this  art  we  are  taught  to  determine  how 
far  one  mode  of  compofition  may  encroach  upon 
another;  and  while  it  borrows  attiftance,  we 
know  that  the  juft  colouring,  which  belongs 
to  the  kind,  mutt  be  always  carefully  preferved. 

Dijlinffas  fervare  vices  operumque  colores . 

There  are  in  nature  but  few  original  colours. 
It  is  from  the  meltings  and  foftenings  of  thefe 
into  each  other,  that  the  various  appearance  of 
things  derives  its  origin.  It  is  the  fame  in  writ- 
ing : the  feveral  fpeci.es  of  it,  which  are  now 
pradtifed,  are  modes  of  poetry,  eloquence , and 
argument , differently  blended.  How  far  the  union 
is  juft,  fhall  be  occafionally  examined  in  a few 
detached  effays.  The  refult  of  the  enquiry  will, 
perhaps,  enables  us  to  fee  the  peculiar  merit 
of  an  Epic  Poem , a Tragedy,  or  a Comedy . The 
reader  may  at  his  leafure  carry  the  refearch  into 
other  fubordinate  branches  of  writing. 


N U M- 
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NUMBER  LXXXVH. 


Saturday , June  15,  1754# 


Et  prodeJTe  volunt  £s?  dele  SI  are  foet^e, 

Et  fmiul  & jucunda  & idonea  dicere  vita:. 

Nec  fat  is  eft  pulchra  ejTe  poemata , dulcia  Junto , 
£/  quocunque  volenty  animum  auditoris  agunto . 


HE  author  of  my  motto  has  comprifed,  in 


a few  lines,  the  three  principal  qualities  of 
poetry.  Its  aim,  fays  he,  is  to  afford  at  once 
utility  and  delight : to  offer  what  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  fancy,  and  conduce  to  the  advantages 
of  human  life.  He  adds,  it  is  not  enough  that 
a poem  abounds  in  beauties  it  muff  find  its 
way  to  the  heart,  and  rouze  the  foul  with  what 
paffions  it  pleafes.  This  defcription  includes 
the  leading  requifites  of  poetry ; and,  likewife, 
the  three  primary  modes  of  compofition  men- 
tioned in  our  paper  of  laft  Saturday.  To  pleafe, 
to  perfuade,  and  to  inflrudl:  are  the  great  ends  of 
compofttion,  fometimes,  indeed,  diftindtly  pur- 
fued,  and,  occafionally,  all  in  one  united  effort. 


Hqr, 
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It  is  to  thefe  principles  that  we  owe  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  argument . 

..  Epic  poetry  has  always  had  the  pre-eminence: 
it  affords  the  freed  and  mod  ample  room  for  a 
difolay  of  the  three  original  fpecies  of  writing. 
It  is  by  obfervi ng  how  thefe  friendly  colours 
.mix  and  blend  with  each  other,  that  we  are  to 
form  a judgment  upon  the  different  authors,  who 
have  proved  any  way  eminent  in  the  literary 
world.  Bojju  and  other  critics  have  informed 
us,  that  the  epic  fable  mud  involve  one  entire 
adtion  ; that  this  action  mud  have  a beginning, 
a middle,  and  an  end : they  have  told  us,  that 
the  poet  mud  not  take  up  the  thread  of  his 
narrative  too  near  the  beginning  of  his  dory ; 
that  he  mud  haften  into  the  midd  of  things,  and 
occafionaliy  give  a retrofpect  to  fuch  matters  as 
are  neceffary  to  be  known.  They  have  treated 
largely  of  the  machinery ; of  the  time  the  fable 
fhould  include,  with  many  other  particulars, 
which,  though  proper  to  be  explained,  do  not 
any  way  conduce  to  the  refinement  of  tade,  or 
the  improvement  of  true  genius.  Thefe  rules, 
with  many  others  of  equal  moment,  are  no  more 
than  obfervations  upon  the  pradlice  of  great 
writers  ; and  what  great  writers  have  done,  critics 
have  been  willing  to  convert  into  a law.  Such 

laws 
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laws  may,  in  general,  be  convenient,  but  they 
are  arbitrary  at  bed.  Thofe  rules  only,  which 
are  founded  upon  the  inward  frame  and  con- 
ditution  of  man,  can  be  regarded  as  permanent, 
and  unalterable* 

It  is  manifed,  that  the  epic  writer  has  the 
mod  unbounded  latitude.  He  may  infert  the 
graces  of  every  kind  of  compofition.  All  nature 
lies  at  his  command  j wherever  he  calls  his  eyes, 
lie  is  lord  of  the  manor ; he  can  turn  a road,  by 
poetical  aCt  of  parliament,  through  lawns  and 
groves,  and  feenes  of  pallurage  ; the  four  feafons 
obey  his  directions  ; he  needs  never  be  at  a lofs 
for  agreeable  exhibitions  of  nature,  to  pleafe  the 
imagination.  The  whole  fyliem  of  ethics  is  alfo 
his  ; he  may  take  occafion  to  improve  his  readers 
by  Ihort  fentences,  and  tranlient  reflections  on 
human  life.  The  whole  art  of  eloquence  is 
likewife  perfectly  open  to  the  epic  author : the 
paiiions  wait  his  nod,  and  rife  or  fall,  as  he 
direCts.  In  this  lad-mentioned  requifite  the 
Abbe  du  Bos  places  the  confummate  perfection  of 
fine  poetry.  Certain  it  is,  the  mind  never  feels 
fuch  iittenfe  pleafure  from  any  of  the  imitative 
arts,  as  when  its  paflions  are  awakened  ; when 
the  foul  finds  itfelf  roufed  from  an  impafiive 
date,  and  unexpectedly  agitated  by  the  fkilful 
Vol.  VI.  Y touches 
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touches  of  a mafter-poet.  The  author  juft 
quoted  afcribes  the  pleafure  we  feel  from  that 
inward  ferment,  which  the  poet  raifes,  to  the 
fatisfadtion  which  the  foul  enjoys  at  the  percep- 
tion of  its  own  activity  : may  we  not  add  to  this* 
what  is  fuggefted,  if  I remember  right,  by  the 
author  of  the  Pleafure  of  the  Imagination  ? Our 
moral  fenfe  receives  on  the  occafion  an  additional 
delight.  W e ate  pleafed  to  find  the  focial  affedtions  ♦ 
fenfibly  alive  : we  delight  in  the  proper  fenfations 
of  humanity.  Ariftotle  adds  the  gratification  we 
feel  in  comparing  our  ideas.  Where  the  real 
objedt  agrees  with  the  image  excited  by  the 
imitative  arts,  we  obferve  with  rapture  that  the 
reprefentation  is  juft  and  true. 

Were  I to  fay,  in  which  of  the  three  powers 
of  the  mind,  already  mentioned,  Homer > Virgil , 
and  Milton , are  rfioft  eminent  j I fhould  afcribe 
to  Homer  the  ftrojfi^eft  and  moft  vigorous  efforts 
of  imagination, ‘ with  an  amazing  faculty  of 
alarming  us  with  noble  defcriptions  of  all  the 
magnificent  objedls  ,in  nature.  As  to  our  own 
Milton , I fhould  be  inclined  to  declare  him  a 
rival  of  the  Greek  poet,  for  a comprehenfive  fub- 
limity  of  conception  ; and  Virgil's  excellence  I 
fhould  place  in  beautiful  touches  of  poetic  elo- 
quence. His  whole  fourth  book  I take  to  be  a 
mafter-piece  in  this  way.  The  various  agita- 
tions 
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tions  of  mind  which  Dido  endures  3 her  love,  her 
jealoufy,  her  rage,  her  tendernefs,  her  many- 
mixed  emotions,  are  perhaps  the  finefl  ftrokes  in 
poetry.  In  his  fixth  book  there  are  feveral 
feenes  of  the  moil  tender  nature 3 an*d,  in  the 
ninth,  the  grief  of  the  mother  after  the  death 
of  Nijus  and  Euryalusy  and  the  lamentations  of 
Evander , are  all  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs,  in 
my  opinion  unequalled  by  any  other  poet,  though 
Homer  has  fucceeded  fo  well  in  Hector  s laft  feene 
with  Andrwnache , and  though  Milton  has  a great 
deal  of  finely  impafiioned  dialogue  in  his  juftly 
celebrated  poem.  Virgil  more  frequently  ap- 
plies himfelf  to  the  paffions  of  his  readers,  than 
either  of  his  competitors.  He  has,  indeed,  fome 
improbabilities,  which  are  to  pafs  under  the  apo- 
logizing name  of  the  marvell6us  3 but  Virgil 
does  not  fo  often  Ihock  our  re^on,  as  the  Grecian 
poet,  who,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  often  extravagant. 
Milton  has  the  advantage  of  having  founded  his 
ilory  upon  traditions,  which  our  religion  has 
fan&ified  3 otherwife  I fiiould  qonfider  his  fallen 
angels,  and  the  war  wa^ecT  by  them,  together 
with  the  invention  of  cannon,  and  many  other 
circumftances,  as  highly  chimerical,  even  though 
they  expand  our  fancy  with  grand  and  furprifing 
appearances.  « 
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I fhall  take  another  opportunity  to  confider 
how  far  tragedy  may  difpute  with  epic  poetry 
for  the  pre-eminence.  At  prefent  I fhall  only 
obferve,  that  the  writers  of  heroic  poefy  have,  in 
general,  been  too  fond  of  the  marvellous.  I 
would  not  be  underftood  to  cenfure  the  ufe  of 
machinery : when  introduced  with  difcretion,  it 
ferves  to  prefent  agreeable  fcenery  to  the  mind. 
It  were,  I think,  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  corredt- 
nefs  of  Mr.  Glover' s judgment  had  not  entirely 
excluded  it  from  his  poem  of  Leonidas , which 
certainly  has  many  paffages  of  warm  poetic  elo- 
quence, many  pieces  of  beautiful  imagery,  and 
feveral  ftridtures  of  ufeful  and  improving  moral- 
ity, artfully  interwoven  with  the  ground-work  of 
his  fable. 

I fhall  beg  leave  to  conclude  with  an  obferva- 
tion,  which  is  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  purpofe. 
It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Addifon,  that  Virgil  has 
but  one  conceit  throughout  his  poem,  and  that, 
fays  he,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the>young  Julius , 
when,  with  a kind  of  punning  ambiguity,  he 
.obferves,  that  they  are  eating  their  tables.  But 
furely  the  great  critic  had  forgot  the  paflage, 
where  the  poet  tells  us,  that  a warrior,  who  runs 
round  a tree  after  a dying  enemy,  pursues,  and  is 

pursued. 
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pursued,  becaufe  both  move  in  a circular  man- 
ner*  Sequiturque  fequentem . 

This,  tried  by  the  rule  of  Bohours , appears  to 
have  truth  for  its  foundation ; but  it  is  fo  childifh 
a truth,  that  I am  forry  to  find  it  intermixed 
with  the  majefty  of  the  jEneid.  Perhaps,  it  is 
like  the  fly  on  the  pidture,  which  a minute  ob- 
ferver  was  going  to  brufh  away,  and  then  found 
it  was  placed  there  on  purpofe  by  the  hand  of 
the  artift. 
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NUMBER  LXXXVIIL 

Saturday,  June  22,  1754. 

* — Quern  dudum  non  ulla  injefita  move  bant 

*Tela , nec  adverjo  glomerati  ex  agmine  Graii , 

Nunc  omnes  torrent  aura,  Jonus  excitai  omnis 
Sujpenjum Yirg« 

^JT^HERE  is  not  a more  exquifite  pleafure  in 
JL  the  power  of  man,  than  that  which  arifes 
from  a view  of  his  own  inward  frame.  To  ob- 
ferve  the  affociation  of  our  ideas,  combined  with 
a wonderful  rapidity  ; and  to  watch  the  fubtile 
movements  of  the  pafiions,  in  their  nature  com- 
plicated and  furprifing,  is  a talk  requiring  the 
clofelt  attention,  and  at  the  fame  time  productive 
of  the  mod  ufeful  knowledge  we  can  boaft. 

The  folution  of  a mathematical  problem  may 
be  agreeable  to  that  curiofity,  which  is  implanted 
in  us;  the  Newtonian  Philofophy  may  expand  the 
imagination  with  flupendous  ideas  of  the  diftances 
of  heavenly  bodies;  but  in  thefe  occupations  we 
are  in  the  cafe  of  Swift's  taylor.  If  we  miftake 
2 one 
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one  figure,  our  ingenious  labour  evaporates  into 
air;  whereas  in  the  purfui:  of  felf-knowledge  our 
reafonings  are  from  feeling,  and  our  difcoveries, 
befides  the  advantage  of  being  as  furprifing  as  in 
any  other  fcience,  carry  with  them  a further  plea- 
fure;  we  are  ourfelves  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. In  travelling  through  a champaign  coun- 
try, the  profpeft  on  every  fide  may  adminifter  to 
the  pleafures  of  imagination;  but  a man  will 
certainly  feel  more  lively  fenfations  when  rid- 
ing upon  land  belonging  to  himfelf ; the  land- 
scape of  his  own  eftate  will  look  more  beautiful 
to  the  eye;  the  lawn  (hall  fpread  a more  pleafing 
verdure,  and  the  difcovery  of  a mine,  or  the 
fecret  fpring  of  a little  rill  running  through  his 
meadows,  will  afford  him  a delight  not  to  be 
equalled  by  the  gayeft  fcenes  that  can  be  pre- 
fented. 

The  ftudy  of  the  human  mind  is,  therefore,  a 
rational  and  pleafing  employment.  I am  always 
happy  when  any  accidental  circumftance  throws 
me  into  this  trad  of  thinking:  whether  reading 
Rabelais's  frolic  ravings,  or  the  fublime  enthufiafm 
of  Homer,  I take  occafion  to  lay  afide  the  volume, 
in  order  to  trace  the  pleafure,  which  I have  re- 
ceived, to  its  hidden  fource.  An  opportunity 

Y 4 of 
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of  gratifying  this  turn  occurred  to  me  the  other 
day.  I was  cafually  turning  over  fome  of  the 
rr.oft  beautiful  paffages  in  epic  poetry,  and  could 
not  help  taking  notice,  that  I perufed  the  de- 
fcription  of  thoufands  ftretched  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  weltering  in  blood,  agonizing  with  their 
wounds,  and  trampled  under  horfes  hoofs,  with- 
out feeling  any  of  thofe  propenfities  to  companion, 
which  were  frequently  awakened  by  the  death 
of  a fingle  perfon.  I could  read,  with  thegreateft 
compofure,  lines,  which  mention  dying  groans  of 
numbers  falling  in  one  promifcuous  carnage, 
broken  limbs  of x warriors,  men  and  horfes,  all 
mixed  in  onegeneral  fcene  of  definition. 

um  vero  gemitus  morientum , Janguine  in  alto 
Armaque , corporaque , & permifti  cade  viroruttt 
Semanimes  volvuntur  equi 

A rpufler-roll  of  heroes,  who  in  one  line  em- 
braced their  fate,  did  not  excite  the  leaft  tender 
fenfation. 

Chloreaque , Sybaritnque , Daretaqus , Therfilocumque . 
Alcandrumque  ,Haliumque>No‘emonaque  ,Prytanimque , 

In  thefe  general  accounts  of  calamities  the  mind 
is  wholly  impaflive;  but  when  the  poet  thinks 
proper  to  diftinguifti  a fingle  perfon  from  the 

throngs 
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throng,  we  melt  in  pity  of  his  fate,  heedlefs  of 
the  general  devaftation,  which  is  fpread  around 
him.  That  this  is  the  cafe  every  body  that  has 
read  the  VEneid  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge. 
In  this  there  is  fomething  flrange : it  might  be 
imagined  that  our  hearts  fhould  be  more  in- 
tenfely  agitated,  when  defolation  fweeps  whole 
ranks  of  our  fellow -creatures  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  than  when  v/e  read  the  fate  of  an  individual; 
but  fuch  is  our  difpofition,  that  we  can  go 
through  all  thefe  narratives  without  emotion; 
and  when  the  epic  writer  throws  out  but  a fhort 
reflection  upon  the  fall  of  one  man,  we  are  in- 
ftantly  fixed  in  attention,  and  our  hearts  throb 
with  companion  for  his  untimely  end. 

The  reafon  I take  to  be,  that  in  the  former 
cafe,  we  are  only  told,  that  fo  many  embraced 
their  fate  in  battle.  Death  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  human  life.  We  therefore  confider 
the  defcriptions  of  Homer  and  Virgil  as  no  more 
than  a mere  bill  of  mortality.  When  they  in- 
form us  that  fuch  a number  perifhed  upon  the 
fpot,  we  perufe  the  tale  with  as  much  calmnefs  as 
the  paragraph  which  tells  us,  cc  increafed  in  the 
“ burials  this  week  five  hundred.”  When  they 
tell  us,  that  one  receives  an  arrow  in  the  jugular 
vein;  another  has  a fpear  run  through  his  fhouU 

der. 
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der,  and  is  rivetted  to  the  ground  a third  is 
wounded  in  the  mouth,  and  has  his  head  fplit  in 
two ; it  may  ferve,  as  the  critics  obferve,  to  give 
variety  to  the  battle,  but  in  fa<5t  amounts  to  no 
more  than  what  we  read  in  a common  news- 
paper,— cc  Yefterday  a labourer  fell  from  the  top  of 
<c  an  houfe,  by  which  accident  he  broke  his  col~ 
<c  lar  bone,  and  inftantly  expired.”  An  account 
of  bodily  pain  makes  a flight  imprefiion : it  is 
mental  diftrefs  that  principally  operates  upon  our 
hearts,  and  our  pity  rifes  in  proportion  to  the 
agitations  of  mind,  which  we  perceive  in  the 
perfon  afflicted.  Befides  this,  the  poet  frequently 
finds  collateral  avenues  to  our  fouls.  He  men- 
tions family-conne£tions,  and  to  heighten  our  for- 
row,  addrefies  himfelf  to  the  moral  fenfe  of  his 
reader.  He  reprefents  the  amiable  qualities, 
which  would  have  rendered  his  hero  a deferv- 
ing  member  of  fociety.  Our  tendered  feelings 
are  awakened:  the  effe£t  is  not  unlike  what  a 
man  may  experience  in  a church-yard,  where  he 
fees  a multitude  of  different  graves,  in  which  the 
good,  the  bad,  the  old,  and  young,  lie  in  pro- 
mifeuous  filence : he  therefore  beholds  the  feene 
without  emotion ; but  as  foon  as  the  tomb-ffone 
prefents  a character  of  one  diftinguilhed  from  the 
reft,  he  laments  the  generous  friend,  the  tender 
hufband,  the  indulgent  father,  and  mourns  for 

him 
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him  who  adted  agreeably  to  the  relations  in  which 
he  flood  to  his  fellow  creatures.  Thus  when  we 
read  of  a dying  perfon,  that  he  was  a friend  of  the 
mufes,  and  that  harmony  was  the  delight  of  his 
foul,  we  confider  him  in  a different  light  from 
thofe,  who  as  Mr.  Addijon  expreffes  it,  are  cele- 
brated for  nothing  but  being  knocked  in  the 
head. 

—Amkum  Cretea  Mufis , 

Cretea  Mujarum  comitem , cut  carmina Jemper 
Et  cithar <e  cordi , numerofque  intendere  nervis . 

When  we  are  told  of  another,  that  his  death  was 
lamented  by  his  friends  in  fundry  parts  of  his 
country,  we  cannot  help  joining  in  the  general 
grief. 

fT e nemus  Angitis,  vitred  te  Fucinus  undd7 
Fe  liquidi  flevere  lacus . — 

The  number  of  fufferers  is  increafed,  and  our 
paffions  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge 
conveyed  to  us  of  their  afiedtions,  their  tender 
friendfhips,  and  their  fchemes  for  future  happi- 
nefs.  One  falls  in  the  midft  of  his  half-finifhed 
projects;  him  his  blooming  miftrefs  mourns  with 
frantic  forrow,  and  all  his  relations  bewail  his 
lofs.  Another  receives  his  mortal  wound  through 

the 
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the  very  garment  whicff  his  mother  worked  for 
him  with  her  own  hands. 

^ ran  fit  £s?  parmam  macro,  levia  arma  minacis , 

JLt  tunic  am,  molli  mater  quam  never  at  auro> 
Implevitque  fimm  Janguis . 

Befides  thefe  little  touches,  the  epic  writer  oc- 
cafionally  diverfihes  his  battles  with  epifodes,  or 
fhort  accounts  of  particular  adventures,  in  order 
to  fecure  our  attention,  and  relieve  us  from  a 
fcene  of  general  (laughter.  The  (lory  of  Nifus 
and  Euryalus  will  always  foften  the  reader  into 
compaflion  5 other  paffages,  in  one  line  of 
which  there  is  infinitely  more  mifchief  done, 
will  be  palTed  over  with  indifference.  I Ihould 
not  think  the  worfe  of  him  that  Ihould  calmly 
go  through  moll  of  the  battles  in  epic  poetry;  but 
I hope  there  is  not  one  of  my  readers  who  would 
not  yield  to  the  tendered  impreflions  at  the  fall 
of  Pallas , and  the  lamentation  of  jEneas  over 
his  dead  body. 

The  ufe  I would  make  of  what  has  been  pre- 
mifed  is,  that,  as  our  paffions  are  incited  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  character 
in  didrefs,  our  modern  writers  of  tragedy  Ihould 
attach  themfelves  to  this  circumdance,  and  con- 
fider  that  it  is  not  the  theatrical  apparatus,  the 

bowl* 
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bowl,  the  dagger,  the  dungeon,  or  the  clank  of 
chains,  that  can  affedt  an  audience,  but  a faith- 
ful portrait  of  the  mind.  If  the  players  would 
alfo  confider  the  fame,  noife  and  rant  would  be 
banifhed.  Inftead  of  aiming  at  applaufe  by  the 
mere  effect  of  fonorous  voices,  they  would  en- 
deavour, by  every  look,  every  tone,  and  every 
attitude,  to  mark  the  in-felt  anguifli  of  the 
heart. 
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NUMBER  LXXXIX. 


Saturday,  Aug.  3,  1754* 


Hie  per  extentum  funem  mi  hi  pojfe  videtur 
Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  peClus  inaniter  angit y 
Irritaty  mulcet,  falfis  terroribus  implet , 

Ut  magus , & mo  do  me  Hhebis,  modo  poult  Athenis. 


1 HERE  is  no  fpecies  of  writing  which  has  not 


had  its  particular  admirer.  Dr.  South  was 
of  opinion,  that  a complete  epigram  is  the  matter- 
piece  of  man.  Mr.  Addijon  calls  a perfect  tragedy 
the  nobleft  production  of  human  nature . The  truth 
is,  each  has  delivered  his  fentiments  agreeably  to 
his  own  peculiar  turn  of  thinkng.  Doctor  South 
excelled  in  lively  ttrokes  of  wit : every  new  com- 
bination, which  he  formed,  was  an  epigram ; and 
on  this  account  he  was  willing  to  fpeak  in  praife 
of  his  own  talent.  Add f on  employed  many  of  his 
hours  in  planning  his  Tragedy  of  Cato  ; when 
that  piece  had  received  the  higheft  poliiln  he  could 
bettow  upon  it,  it  was  the  greateft  production 
of  human  wit.  But  the  aflertions  of  great  men, 
unfuftained  by  argument,  are  not  to  be  confidered 
as  decrees,  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal : 


Hor 


Tragedy 
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Tragedy  can  only  claim  the  fecond  place.  The 
powers  of  genius,  fuch  as  imagination , eloquence^ 
and  reajon , may  be  exerted  in  their  full  force  in 
the  epic  compofition ; in  tragedy  they  fuffer 
great  limitation.  The  fame  thing,  which  on 
many  occafions  makes  tragedy  the  mod  pow- 
erful performance,  ferves  alfo  to  divefl  it  of  many 
advantages.  It  comes  immediately  before  the 
eye.  It  is  juftly  remarked  by  Horace,  that  what 
is  conveyed  to  our  notice  through  our  ears,  a&s 
with  more  feeble  impulfe,  than  when  it  paffes 
through  the  organs  of  fight. 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demijja  fer  cnirem 
Quam  qua  funt  oculis  jubjeffa  fidelibus , & qua 
Ipfe  Jibi  tradit  fpeffator. 

For  this  reafon  many  paffages,  in  which  the 
epic  writer  warms  and  expands  the  imagination 
of  his  reader,  are  entirely  excluded  from  the 
dramatic  fcene : The  eye  will  not  fuffer  itfelf  to 
be  deluded.  A god,  fays  the  critic,  fhould  not 
be  introduced,  unlefs  the  occafion  require  a 
fupernatural  agent : he  had  faid  better  if  he  had 
abfolutely  interdicted  the  appearance.  We  may  in 
reading  fuffer  fuch  an  incident  to  be  impofed 
upon  us ; but  the  eye  will  be  fhocked  with  the 
reprefentation.  The  marvellous  leems  to  be 
excluded  from  the  ftage.  Tragedy  admits  no 

difplay 
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difplay  of  pure  poetry.  The  heroic  poet  for  the 
mod  part  fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon : it  is  expected 
of  him  to  pay  great  court  to  our  imagination ; 
but  the  dialogue  of  perfons,  engaged  in  a fphere 
of  adtion,  intended  to  intereft  the  auditors,  will 
not  allow  them  to  take  up  the  fcene  with  florid 
imagery.  The  following  lines  in  the  mouth  of 
Califta  in  the  Fair  Penitent  may  be  extremely 
pidlurefque,  but  if  confidered  with  regard  to  the 
fltuation  of  character,  they  are  both  inartificial 
and  undramatic. 

my  fad  /out 

Has  form'd  a difmal  melancholy  fcene ; 

An  unfrequented vale>  o'  er -grown  with  trees , 
MoJfy  and  old , within  whcfe  lonefome  floade 
Ravens  and  birds  ill-omen' d only  dwell  -9 
No  found  to  break  the  filence , but  a brook 
\ That  bubbling  winds  among  the  weeds . 

In  the  regions  of  fancy,  the  drama  mult  yield 
to  the  epic . In  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  in  all 
applications  to  our  realon,  tragedy  can  boaft  full 
room  for  the  moft  vigorous  exertion.  The  drama 
may  be  as  fentimental  as  any  other  kind  of 
writing  > nay,  its  excellence  frequently  confifts 
in  being  fo.  With  regard  to  the  paflions,  the 
mode  of  imitation  renders  its  influence  more 
forcible.  Virgil  was  as  fkilful  a mailer  of  the 

paflions 
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paffions  as  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern ; and 
though  the  paffions  of  Dido  are  drawn  with 
as  ftrong  and  glowing  colourings  as  language 
can  beftow ; though  their  various  ilrugglings 
are  finely  marked ; I believe,  notwithstanding, 
that  Shakejpear  s Lear  and  Othello  have  made 
deeper  impreffions  upon  the  minds  of  an  audience. 

Thefe  advantages,  however,  are  derived  to 
the  tragic  queen  from  the  labours  of  another  arc 
Adting,  which  is  in  itfelf  a mocle  of  imitation, 
ferves  to  render  the  touches  of  the  writer  more 
ftriking,  and  more  feelingly  expreffive.  This 
fuperiority  the  drama  certainly  has  over  the  epic. 
The  fkilful  performer  imitates  the  voice  of 
nature : he  fpeaks  the  fame  fimple  and  affect- 
ing language;  and  that  profufion  of  figures, 
which  mere  poetry  admits,  is  difcarded  from  the 
Rage. 

Shakejpear  is  almoft  the  only  poet  who  has 
excelled  in  a mafterly  power  of  ftriking  the 
imagination , the  heart , and  our  reaJon>  all  at  once  : 
Poetry,  fentiment,  and  paffion,  are  combined  in 
the  moft  agreeable  aftemblage.  In  his  Tragedy 
of  Macbeth , there  are  feveral  ftrokes  of  this 
nature.  The  following  lines  are  introduced  with 
Vol.  VJ.  Z a folemnity 
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a folemnity  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  and  have  a 
pleafing  kind  of  gloomy  imagery. 

* Ere  the  hat  hath  flown 

His  cloifler  d flight ; ere  to  black  Hecate’.? fummons 
'‘The  /hard  horn  beetle  > with  his  drouzy  hums, 

Hath  rung  night's  yawning  pea/  there /hall  he  done. 
A deed  of  dreadful  note . 

T o conclude  : Ariftotle  tells  us,  that  fable  is 
the  foul  of  tragedy  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  great  critic  is  right.  Tragedy  reprefents 
the  misfortunes  of  the  great ; and  misfortune  is 
the  confequence  of  human  actions . Shakefpear , 
with  all  his  rudenefs,  was  fully  aware  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  accordingly  we  find,  that  no  man 
better  knew  the  art  of  bringing  forward  great 
and  ftriking  fituations.  He  was  not  verfed  in 
Ariftotle' s art  of  poetry ; but  he  had  what  was 
better  than  art  $ a genius  fuperior  taall  mankind. 


N U M;~ 
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NUMBER  XC. 


Saturday  > July  6,  1754. 


Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  arcejfit , habere 
Sudoris  minimum , Jed  habet  comcedia  tanto 


RISTO?  LE  informs  us  that  Homer  wrote 


3.  comic-epic  poem,  entitled  Margites,  which, 
to  the  no  fmall  detriment  of  fucceeding  ages,  is 
unfortunately  loft.  To  this  fpecies  of  poefy, 
we  may  fuppofe  comedy  has  the  fame  reference, 
that  the  tragic  bears  to  the  heroic.  For  my 
part,  I cannot  conceive  why  a good  comedy  has 
never  been  ftyled  by  thofe,  who  are  fond  of  decid- 
ing literary  precedence,  the  greateft  produdtion 
of  human  nature.  It  confifts  of  known  and  fami- 
liar ideas : but  fhould  that  circumftance  derogate 
from  its  real  merit  ? On  account  of  that  very  cir- 
cumftance, it  meets  with  lefs  indulgence : the 
bufinefs  comes  nearer  to  every  man’s  bread, 
and,  of  courfe,  the  vulgar  are  in  fome  meafure 
judges  of  the  imitation.  In  tragedy,  declama- 
tion lulls,  florid  epithets  amufe,  lofty  metaphors 
amaze,  and  pompous  expreftlons  elevate  and 
furprife. 


Plus  onerisj  quanto  ejt  venue  minus.  Hgr. 


Z 2 


Tragedy 
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Tragedy  aims  more  particularly  at  the  padions: 
the  chief  merit  of  comedy  confifts  in  its  effedt  on 
the  merry  affedtions  of  the  human  mind  \ the 
former  principally  awakens  fenfations  of  terror 
and  pity ; the  latter  gives  emotions  of  a gay 
contempt,  or,  in  plainer  Engtijh , makes  us  defpife 
and  laugh  at  an  objedt  at  the  fame  time.  To 
fucceed  in  this  lad-mentioned  mode  of  writing, 
requires  as  fine  and  as  lively  an  imagination  as 
any  of  the  other  imitative  arts.  The  tragic  poet 
excites  the  mod  intenfe  fenfations,  when  his  ex- 
pressions convey  the  livelieft  images  to  the  fancy ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  comic  poet,  when  he 
feizes  the  imagination  with  an  afiemblage  of 
ludicrous  ideas,  is  fure  of  agitating  thofe  padions, 
to  which  his  art  diredts  him,  with  an  irreddible 
power.  If  this  be  fo,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
that  idle  difpute,  whether  comedy  may  be  called 
poetry  or  not  ? 

* quidam  comcedia  necne  poerna 

EJfet  quafivere 

It  is  manifeftly  an  imitative  art.  It  makes  ufe 
of  means  different  from  the  more  elevated  fpe- 
cies  of  writing ; but  it  is  full  as  hard  to  paint 
ordinary  things,  as  objedls  of  more  importance. 
Virgil's  line,  which  defcribes  an  old  woman 

running 
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running  acrofs  Dido's  apartment;  with  officious 
zeal. 

Ilia  gradum  fiudio  celerabat  anili, 

is  as  pi&urefque,  and  has  as  much  merit  as  the 
defcription  of  the  ambrofial  locks  of  Venus. 

Ambrofiaque  com#  divinum  vert  ice  odorem 
Sfirdv&re . — — ■ 

The  comic  writer,  as  well  as  the  tragedian, 
mud  derive  his  force  from  the  primary  fources 
of  compofition  : he  mud  feize  our  imaginations 
with  fcriking  pictures  of  human  life  j he  mud 
Inftrudt  our  reafon  by  inferring  fenfible  obferva- 
tions  on  the  manners  of  the  world  ; and  he  muffc 
frequently  apply  himfelf  to  thofe  paffions,  which 
it  is  the  merit  of  his  art  to  awaken.  In  this  lad- 
mentioned  particular  confifts  the  beauty  of  a 
well  wrought  comedy  Both  the  tragic  and 
comic  poet,  to  obtain  the  true  end  of  their  art, 
mud  feledt  fuch  circumdances  in  every  objedt,  in 
every  paffion,  and  in  every  a&ion,  as  will  be 
mod  conducive  to  their  peculiar  end.  When 
this  is  rightly  performed,  whether  in  the  folemn 
or  humorous  fcene,  it  is  true  poetry : in  either 

Z 3 cafe 
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cafe  it  is  by  the  means  of  a mode  of  eloquence* 
that  the  art  produces  its  defired  effedh  Ridicule* 
by  which  comedy  works,  is  as  much  a mode  of 
eloquence,  as  the  feveral  arts  of  perfuafion,  and 
the  feveral  figures,  which  rhetoric  has  reduced 
into  a fyflem  for  the  excitement  of  the  more 
ferious  paflions. 

The  difpute  that  fubfifted  among  the  learned 
for  a confiderabie  time,  perhaps  not  yet  deter- 
mined, whether  ridicule  is  a teft  of  truth,  feems 
to  be  both  idle  and  frivolous.  I have  often 
wondered,  that  neither  Ariftotle , T ully , nor  Quin- 
tilian, have  given  a juft  and  adequate  definition 
of  ridicule.  To  fay  that  it  confifts  in  raifing  our 
laughter  at  fome  turpitude,  is  a very  infufticient 
account  of  the  matter.  Fielding , in  his  preface 
to  Jofeph  Andrews , has  thrown  fome  light  upon 
the  matter ; but  as  he  places  the  fource  of  it  in 
affedlation,  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  he  has 
taken  a comprehenfive  furvey  of  his  fubjeeft. 
I apprehend  the  ridiculous  may  be  found  where 
there  is  no  affe&ation  at  the  bottom.  Parfon 
Adams  I take  to  be  an  inftanee  of  this  aftertion. 

Dodlor  Akenfide , in  his  excellent  poem  on  the 
Fkajures  of  Imagination , feems  to  have  given  a 
2 clear 
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clear  definition  of  ridicule:  the  pafTage  is  as 
follows : 

Where  e'er  the  pow'r  of  ridicule  difplays 
Her  quaint-ey'd  vifage,fome  incongruous  formy 
Some  motley  dijjonance  of  things  combin'd 
Strikes  on  the  quick  obferver  ; whether  pomp. 

Or  praifey  or  beauty , mix  their  partial  claim , 
Where  fordid  fajhion,  where  ignoble  deeds , 

And  foul  deformity  are  wont  to  dwell . 

The  ingenious  author  purfues  his  fubjedt  through 
a variety  of  illuftrations.  We  fee  in  each  of 
them,  that  the  ridiculous  always  arifes  from 
repugnant  qualities,  ill-paired  and  blended  toge- 
ther. He  tells  us,  in  the  note,  that  cc  the  fen- 
<f  fation  of  ridicule  is  not  a bare  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  but 
a pafiion  or  emotion  of  the  mind  confequential 
€C  to  that  perception.” 

The  emotions  here  intended  are  laughter  and 
contempt,  and  thefe  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  comedy 
to  excite.  To  perform  this  in  all  objects  which 
come  before  the  comic  mufe,  in  men  and  man- 
ners, in  ail  adions  and  pafilons,  requires  a very 
Z 4 delicate 
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delicate  hand.  Prior  has  exprelfed  this  with  his 
ufual  elegance. 

And  tho'  the  error  may  he  Jitch 

As  Knaggs  and  Burgefs  cannot  hit. 

It  yet  may  feel  the  nicer  touch 
Of  Wycherly  or  Congreve V wit. 

In  producing  portraits  of  mankind,  it  is  not 
enough  to  difplay  foibles  and  oddities ; a fine 
vein  of  ridicule  mud  run  through  the  whole,  to 
urge  the  mind  to  frequent  emotions  of  laughter  ; 
otherwife  there  will  be  danger  of  exhibiting  dif- 
agreeable  characters,  without  affording  the  pro- 
per entertainment.  Ben  Johnfon  is  apt  to  err  in 
this  point : Morcfe  is  a furly,  ill-natured,  abfurd 
humorift,  whom  we  can  hardly  laugh  at : he 
foon  becomes  bad. company.  Many  of  Johnfon  s 
characters  are  of  the  fame  caft  ; while  in  Shake- 
/pear's  Falftaff,  the  ridiculous  ideas  are  placed  in 
fuch  an  artful  point  of  view,  that  our  merriment 
can  never  be  reftrained,  whenever  Sir  John  ap- 
pears, Congreve , in  my  opinion,  had  a great  deal 
of  the  fame  talent : what  I have  fomewhere  feen 
objected  to  him,  that  many  of  his  characters  are 
obvious  in  human  life,  is  with  me  a ftrong  proof 
of  his  fuperior  genius.  An  old  bachelor  is  a 
common  character  s but  he  mult  pafs  through 
fuch  an  imagination  as  Congreve' % to  fupporc 

feveraS 
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feveral  fcenes  in  the  drama  with  exquifite  plea- 
fantry.  The  chara<5ter  was  not  new  ; yet  his 
management  of  it  has  all  the  graces  of  novelty, 
and  the  fituations  in  which  we  fee  him  are 
exquifitely  ridiculous.  Perfonages  of  this  clafs, 
unlefs  artfully  conduced,  may  very  foon.tire  an 
audience  ; but  in  this  excellent  poet’s  hands  no- 
thing fuffers.  The  fame,  I think,  appears  in  his 
Sir  Paul  Pliant : in  that  character  there  is  per- 
haps as  much  comic  force  as  in  any  one  piece  on 
the  llage.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  was  a mailer  of 
his  art  in  this  refpe6t,  and  Sir  John  Brute  is  a re- 
markable proof.  The  knight  diverts  us  with 
an  odd  whimfical  way  of  thinking,  which  at  once 
ferves  to  difplay  his  own  foibles,  and  entertains 
his  audience  with  a pleafantry,  of  which  he  feems 
unconfcious. 

It  is  by  placing  the  humours  and  foibles  of 
human  nature  in  a ridiculous  light,  that  the  true 
comic  force  is  created.  The  author  of  the  Plea - 
Jures  of  Imagination , whom  I have  already  quoted, 
has  judicioufly  explained  each  part  of  the  defini- 
tion cited  above,  and  has  finely  traced  the  feveral 
iburces,  from  which  true  ridicule  fprings.  Who- 
ever chufes  to  confider  the  matter,  will  find  affec- 
tation to  be  but  one  fpring,  however  diffulive 
the  ftreams  may  be.  To  the  poem  itfelf  I beg 

leave 
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leave  to  refer  my  readers.  I ihall  difmifs  this 
paper,  after  obferving,  that  the  whole  beauty  of 
the  comic  didtion  confifts  in  the  words  and 
phrafes  being  fo  chofen,  as  to  give  to  the  mind 
the  moft  lively  imprefiion  of  known  and  familiar 
images,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  ftrongeft  marks 
of  character,  and  each  perfon’s  peculiar  temper,. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER  XCL 

Saturday , July  13,  1754. 

» ■■■— — —Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  ac  melius  magnas  plerumque  Jecat  res . 

HU Jcri'pta  quibus  comcedia  prijca  viris  eft. 

Hoc  ftabant , hoc  Junt  imitandi ; quos  neque  pulcher 
Her, nogenes  unquam  legit , neque  Simius  ifte. 

Hor, 

IN  my  lad  paper  I confidered  ridicule  as  being 
of  the  elTence  of  comedy.  There  are,  it 
muft  be  owned,  critics  of  diftinguifhed  ability, 
who  feem  to  be  of  a contrary  opinion.  They  re- 
quire truth  of  imitation,  and  laughter,  the  t oyikorn 
which  Ariftotle  makes  part  of  his  definition,  they 
think  may  be  fairly  difcarded.  A faithful 
-draught  of  the  manners,  and  the  general  characters 
of  men,  in  the  courfe  of  civil  life,  is  fufficient  to 
anfwer  their  idea  of  comedy.  Should  the  feveral 
perfons,  reprefen  ted  in  the  drama,  be  in  their 
conduCt  correCt  and  regular,  of  amiable  man- 
ners, and  upon  all  occafions  governed  by  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  virtue,  fuch  pieces,  in  their 
judgment,  may  be  confidered  as  legitimate. 
To  this  notion  it  is  that  we  owe  that  new  fan- 
gled  fpecies  of  the  drama,  called  fentimental  or 

pathetic  comedy,  of  late  years  highly  applauded 

in 
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in  France,  and  cultivated  by  writers,  who,  as 
the  event  as  fhown,  had  not  talents  to  tread  in 
the  fteps  of  Moliere,  Compofitions  of  this  kind, 
while  they  give  a tranfcript  from  real  life,  may 
claim  their  fhare  of  praifej  but  whether  the  mafs 
of  mankind  affords,  with  probability,  thofe  feleCt 
groups  of  virtuous  characters,  may  be  queftion- 
ed.  Perfons,  whofe  minds  are  warped  by  folly 
difeafed  by  humour,  or  tainted  with  vice,  are, 
1 believe,  more  frequently  feen.  This  is  the 
condition  of  life,  and  it  is  from  the  obvious 
manners  of  the  world  that  the  writer  of  comedy 
profeffes  to  copy.  The  drama  is  called  by 
Dry  den , the  theft  of  the  poets  from  mankind* 
He,  who  fhould  take  for  the  groundwork  of 
his  piece,  a fet  of  characters,  in  themfelvs  abfurd, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  fome  predominant 
humour,  without  one  perfon  among  them  of 
fober  manners,  and  ajuftwayof  thinking,  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  furnifti  an  agreeable  entertain- 
ment. The  attempt  has  been  made  by  fome  of 
our  old  poets ; but,  I believe,  their  fuccefs  has 
not  encouraged  many  of  their  fuccelfors  to  tread 
in  their  fteps.  For  this  there  feem  to  be  two 
well-grounded  reafons  : in  the  firft  place,  a col- 
lection of  mere  humorifts , without  an  intermix- 
ture of  others,  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
common  fenfe  and  common  honefty,  feldom 

occurs 
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occurs  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  life.  Secondly, 
the  charm  of  contrail  would  be  altogether  loll. 
The  piece  would  want  thofe  lights  and  fhades, 
which  are  perceived  in  every  company,  and  every 
rlub.  Ben  John/on  s Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour 
may  ferve  as  a proof  of  what  is  here  advanced. 
Old  Ben  was  a fharp  and  fevere  obferver  of  the 
manners.  The  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  as 
Biennis  obferves  in  a letter  to  Congreve , inclined 
him  to  draw  deformity,  rather  than  beauty.  The 
fame  writer  adds,  <c  JohnJon  is  fo  eager  to  pur- 
<x  fue  folly,  that  he  forgets  to  take  wit  along 
*c  with  him.  His  dialogue  feems  often  to  want 
*c  that  fpirit  and  grace,  which  are  found  in  more 
*c  modern  plays,  and  which  are  ingredients  that 
xc  ought  to  be  infeparable  from  comedy.”  Shad- 
well,  who  wrote  in  Dryderfs  time,  feems  to  have 
had  the  faturnine  humour  of  Ben  JohnJon:  he 
has,  I think,  no  where  endeavoured  to  give  the 
features  of  an  amiable  character : all  with  him 
mull  be  abfurdity;  and  that,  not  rellrained  with- 
in the  bounds  of  probability,  but  pufhed  on  to 
the  very  brink  of  extravagance.  Humour,  or 
fome  uncommon  and  inordinate  abfurdity,  was 
his  favourite  purfuit.  His  plays  exhibit  Bartho- 
lomew-fair characters.  He  might  fay  in  the 
title-page  of  every  one  of  them,  fc  Walk  in  and 
€C  fee  the  Monfter.”  Many  others,  in  the  great 

number 
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number  of  comic  writers,  which  this  country 
has  produced,  have  fplit  upon  the  fame  rock. 
Humour,  though  an  excellent  ingredient  in  every 
imitation  of  the  manners,  has  been,  when  car- 
ried beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility,  the  ruin 
of  many  a comedy,  in  other  refpedts  well  ima- 
gined. It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  paper,  to  enquire,  what  that 
quality  in  human  adtions  is,  which  has  ob- 
tained from  our  bell:  critics  the  name  of  humour . 

The  word,  as  applied  to  the  mind,  is  a meta- 
phorical expreflion.  Ben  Johnfon , in  his  play  of 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour , has  given  a full  ex- 
planation of  it.  His  verfes  have  much  of  the  ruft 
of  antiquity,  and,  indeed,  of  that  uncouth  phra- 
feofogy,  which  often  disfigures  the  ftyle  of  that, 
otherwife,  valuable  author.  The  fum  of  what  he 
fays  feems  to  be  this:  the  properties  of  humour, 
in  the  natural  fenfe  of  the  word,  are  fluxion,  and 
moifture,  as  water  poured  on  a flone  will  wet  and 
run.  Of  the  human  body  the  humours  are,  choler, 
phlegm,  melancholy,  and  blood.  Thefe,  as  they 
happen  to  predominate,  are  faid  to  influence  and 
determine  the  natural  temper.  When  any  one  of 
thefe  has  the  afcendant,  and  the  other  juices  con- 
vert themfelves  into  it,  we  fay  that  the  perfon,  fo 
aflfedted,  has  a humour.  In  a metaphorical  ufe  of 

the 
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the  word,  we  talk  of  the  humour  of  the  mind: 
that  is,  when  fome  one  quality,  opinion,  pre- 
judice, or  abfurdity,  doth  fo  poffefs  the  general 
call  and  frame  of  thought,  as  to  draw  to  it  the 
fpirits,  the  affections,  and  ideas,  out  of  their  pro- 
per courfe,  fo  as  to  make  them  run  one  way:  that 
may  be  laid  to  be  a mental  humour , 

In  this  manner  we  have  a clear  account  of  the 
matter.  A humour  in  the  body  draws  and  con- 
verts the  other  juices  into  itfelf : a humour  in 
the  mind  influences  the  general  difpofition,  and 
gives  a tinge  to  the  whole  temper  and  way  of 
thinking.  The  former  is  an  habitual  diftemper- 
ature  in  the  body,  that  calls  for  alteratives:  the 
latter  is  a difeafe  of  the  mind,  that  does  not  rife 
to  vice  or  criminality,  demanding  only  the  cor- 
re&ion  of  ridicule.  A humour  in  the  body,  when 
attended  with  danger  to  the  conftitution,  general- 
ly takes  another  name ; it  is  an  abfcefs,  an  im- 
pofthume,  or  whatever  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
implies.  In  like  manner,  when  the  difeafe  of  the 
mind  rifes  to  an  inordinate  degree,  threatening 
danger  to  the  perfon  himfelf  or  others,  it  is  no 
longer  a humour,  but  the  rage  and  violence  of 
fome  furious  paffion.  Ariftotle , the  great  mafter- 
critic,  has  made  this  diftin&ion;  The  ridiculous. 
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he  fays,  in  human  actions  is  a blemifh,  or  de- 
formity, that  gives  no  pain  to  the  perfon,  in 
whom  it  is  perceived,  and  is  neither  pernicious, 
fror  dangerous.  This,  he  tells  us,  is  what- 
comedy  loves  to  imitate.  The  reafon  is  evident: 
if  attended  with  pain,  it  would  excite  pity 5 if 
pernicious,  or  dangerous,  it  would  give  ideas 
of  terror. 

The  cruelty  of  Neroy  the  duplicity  of  Tibertusy 
and  the  fpirit  of  Alexander , are  not  humours. 
Don  Quixote,  Falftaffy  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverleyy 
are  under  the  dominion  of  their  own  peculiar 
oddities.  Perfons  of  this  cad  have  been  denomi- 
nated humor ifts.  Each  of  them  has  a particular 
caft  of  thought,  that  warps  this  imagination,  and 
breaks  out  (as  the  humour  of  the  body  iliews  it* 
felf  in  pimples  and  other  eruptions)  in  diftorted, 
odd,  and  irregular  fentiments,  or  adlions,  not 
immediately  attended  with  danger,  but  calling  for 
the  alteratives  of  ridicule. 

The  poet,  who  exhibits  the  character  of  the 
humor ifty  is  called  a man  of  humour.  Writers  for 
the  ftage  are  never  fo  happy,  as  when  they  are 
able  to  tingle  out  perfons  of  this  extraordinary 
caft;  but  the  misfortune  is,  cur  dramatic  authors 
qften  miftake  external  appearances,  and  extra- 
vagancies 
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yagancies  of  every  kind,  for  true  humour . This 
was  feen  long  ago  by  Ben  John/on. 

But  that  a rook , by  wearing  apyed  feather , 

The  cable  hat -band,  and  the  three  pil'd  ruff 
A yard  of jhoe-tie , or  the  Switzer's  knot 
On  his  French  garter,  Jhould  affetl  a humour  l 
Oh ! it  is  more  than  moft  ridiculous . 

W e have  feen  bodily  difeafe,  deafnefs,  provincial 
accents,  and  foreign  idioms  pafs  upon  the  ftage 
for  humour.  Even  when  the  extravagance,  which 
the  poet  produces  is  feated  in  the  mind,  it  may 
be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  oddity  may,  not- 
withstanding, be  unfit  for  reprefentation.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  author  has  fomewhere  feen 
it  in  real  life:  it  fhould  be  of  fuch  extenfive  in- 
fluence, as  to  conflitute  a fpecies.  We  then  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  a chara&er  drawn  from 
life : Our  pleafure  arifes  from  comparing  the 
copy  with  the  original,  and  the  truth  of  imitation 
is  fure  to  give  delight.  I fhall  only  add,  that 
though  the  humorijl , when  faithfully  delineated, 
is  the  richeft  entertainment  the  poet  can  offer, 
yet  comedy  may  well  fubfift  without  any  fuch 
character.  There  are  in  life  a fufficient  number 
of  follies,  which,  though  they  do  not  rife  high 
enough  to  deferve  the  name  of  humour , are  the 
Vol.  VL  A a proper 
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proper  quarry  of  the  comic  writer,  and  demand 
the  lafh  of  ridicule:  he,  it  is  true,  who  exhibits 
genuine  humour  will  always  bid  faireft  for  fuc- 
cefs:  he  Ihews  the  deepeft  infight  into  the  inward 
frame,  and  by  difplaying  the  ridiculous  in  the 
ftrongeft  colouring,  gratifies  that  love  of  laugh- 
ter, which  is  the  firft  principle  of  comedy. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER  XCII. 

Saturday , July  20,  1784. 

Ego  vero  hy.c  lumina  orationis  velut  oculos  quof- 
dam  ejfe  eloquently  credo . Sed  neque  oculos  ejfe 
toto  corf  ore  velim,  ne  cetera  membra  officium  fuum 
ferdant:  et>  fi  necejfe  fit , veterem  ilium  horrorem 
dicendi  malim , quam  iftam  novam  licentiam , ne 
dum  volumus  ejfe  meliores  veteribus,  fimus  tantum 
dljfimiles . Quintil. 

t 

HAV  I N G endeavoured  to  fettle,  as  well 
as  the  limits  of  an  eflay  would  permit, 
the  true  notion  of  humour,  I could  not  help 
obferving,  that  a rage  for  producing  thofe  flrong 
features  of  charafter  has  defeated  the  purpofe 
of  many  dramatic  writers.  Perfons  under  the 
influence  of  fome  extravagant  habit,  or  fome 
prevailing  oddity,  that  gives  a bias  to  the  whole 
temper  and  underftanding,  have  been  delineated 
with  a mafterly  hand  by  a few  of  our  bed  au- 
thors. Men  Of  inferior  genius,  obferving  the 
fuccefs  of  fuch  excellent  portraits.,  have  endea- 
voured to  follow  them  in  the  fame  paths  of 
fame ; but  Congreve  obferves,  in  his  letter  to 
Dennis  (the  once  famous  critic)  that  what  he 
A a 2 takes 
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takes  to  be  true  humour  has  not  been  Jo  often  written, 
as  is  generally  imagined . He  adds,  that  Jome  who 
have  valued  themf elves,  and  have  been  efieemed  by 
others  for  that  kind  of  writing , have feldom  touched 
the  fringe  of  gyipine  humour . Every  kind  of 
whim,  extravagance,  or  diftortion  of  mind,  and 
indeed  of  outward  form  and  deportment,  has 
been  miltaken  for  true  expreffion  of  character. 
Shadwell  was  in  this  clafs,  and  pofiibly  the  per- 
fon  whom  Congreve  had  in  view.  That  writer, 
in  one  of  his  plays,  prefents  an  old  gentleman, 
whofe  pafiion  it  is,  to  arrive  at  confummate 
perfection  in  the  art  of  fvvimming,  In  com- 
pliance with  this  llrange  ambition,  we  fee  the 
whimfical  humorift  ftretched  upon  his  bread:  on 
a table,  with  a fvvimming  mailer  at  hand,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  his  inltruCtor,  Itriking  with 
his  legs  and  arms  at  a prodigious  rate.  Proud 
of  his  abilities,  and  flulhed  with  the  idea  of  his 
great  proficiency,  he  afks  his  mailer,  in  the  joy 
of  his  heart,  whether  he  fhall  not  foon  become 
amphibious?  This  inltance  may  ferve,  as  well  as 
a thbufand  others,  to  illuftrate  what  is  intended, 
when-  I take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  a miltaken 
notion  of  humour  has  put  many  of  our  comic 
writers  upon  a wrong  fcent.  If  Shadwell  ac- 
tually knew  a perfon,  in  fome  obfcure  corner, 
weak  enough  to  addiCt  himfelf  to  fuch  a folly, 

he 
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he  fhould  have  remembered,  that  the  manners 
of  life,  as  they  fall  under  general  obfervation, 
are  the  proper  objects  of  dramatic  reprefentation. 
The  abfurdity  ridiculed  by  Shadwell  may  pof- 
fibly  have  exifled,  but  it  could  not,  nor  has  it 
ever  been  general  enough  to  conflitute  a fpecies 
of  men  under  the  dominion  of  fuch  a wild 
extravagance.  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with 
Congreve  s Old  Bachelor , Fcrefight , and  Lady 
JViJhfort . We  all  can  vouch  for  the  exiflence 
of  fuch  characters ; and,  when  we  fee  them  pro- 
perly adted,  we  acknowledge  the  truth  of  imi- 
tation. As  true  humour,  therefore,  has  greatly 
enriched  our  comedy,  fo  the  falfe  and  fpurious 
kind  has  very  much  disfigured  the  Englijh  ftage, 
and  filled  it  with  characters  fit  only  for  a fub- 
urb-fair. 

There  is  another  ingredient  of  comedy,  which, 
in  judicious  hands,  enlivens  the  dialogue,  and 
gives  fpirit  to  the  fcene,  but,  unfkilfully  exerted, 
has  often  done  fatal  mifchief.  True  wit,  like 
true  humour,  is  of  the  higheft  value;  but  the 
falfe  and  counterfeit  in  either  kind  is  nothing  more 
than  wildnefs  and  extravagance.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  proper,  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper, 
to  throw  together  fome  refledtions  upon  wit.  I 
fhali,  in  as  narrow,  a compafs  as  I am  able,  firft, 
A a 3 enquire 
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enquire  what  wit  is,  and  fecondly,  what  ends  it 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  defigned  to  anfwer.  From 
fuch  a difcuflion,  the  true  ufe  of  it  in  comedy 
may,  perhaps,  be  clearly  inferred* 

Upon  this  fubjedt,  many  writers  have  em- 
ployed their  pens.  After  all  their  efforts,  the 
account  of  the  matter  given  by  Mr.  Locke  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moft  accurate  and  fatisfadtory.- 
Wit,  fays  that  admirable  author,  Iks  in  the 
affemblage  of  ideas , and  putting  thoje  together  with 
quicknefs  and  -variety , wherein  can  be  found  any 
rejemblance  or  congruity%  thereby  to  make  up  pie  of  ant 
pictures,  and  agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy.  All 
fubfequent  writers,  with  Addifon  at  their  head, 
have  adopted  this  explanation.  They  have 
added  fome  ufeful  hints  ; as,  that  every  refem- 
blance  between  ideas  is  not  wit,  as  when  extreme 
whitenefs  is  compared  to  fnow.  The  point  of 
relation,  in  which  two  or  more  ideas  agree, 
ihould  not  be  obvious  :•  the  two  things  fhould 
lie  remote,  their  congruity  not  perceived,  till 
pointed  out  with  quicknefs,  with  novelty,  and 
that  unexpected  luftre,  which  charms  at  once 
by  the  juftnefs  of  the  comparifon,.  and  the  fur- 
prife  that  attends  it.  Addifon  feems  to  think, 
that  this  effedl  is  not  included  in  Locke's  defini- 
tion : But  it  may  be  afked,  is  it  not  implied  in  the 
5 quicknefs 
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quicknefs  and  variety  which  he  requires  ? la 
the  fimiles  of  Homer , or  Milton , quicknefs  is 
not  the  quality,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
our  pleafure.  Greatnefs  of  conception,  and  a 
fucceffive  expanfion  of  the  fancy,  fill  the  mind 
with  a degree  of  admiration,  that  goes  on  in- 
creafing,  as  the  poet  rifes  in  his  imagery.  In 
ftrokes  of  wit,  the  more  diftant  the  ideas  lie 
from  each  other,  our  pleafure  is  enhanced  $ and 
of  courfe,  when  objects,  which  feem  wholly  re- 
pugnant, are  on  a fudden  found  to  have  fome 
agreement  or  analogy,  the  mind  delights  in 
feeing  them  brought  together,  and  enjoys  at  once 
the  beauty  of  contraft  and  fimilitude.  This  laft 
is  what  the  critics  call  wit  in  the  oppofition. 

Ufque  adeo  quod  tangii,  idem  eft,  tamen  ultima  diftant . 

There  is  no  reafon  to  imagine  that,  in  the 
paffage  above  quoted,  Mr.  Locke  intended  a full 
and  exa6t  definition  ; he  dated  enough  for  his 
purpofe,  namely,  to  fhew  the  difference  between 
wit  and  judgment . Perhaps  the  exception  to  be 
taken,  is,  that  the  only  end  of  wit  is  faid  to  be 
that  of  raifing  pleafant  pictures,  and  agreeable 
vifions Jn  the  fancy . Were  this  all,  wit  would 
be  no  better  than  a wild  meteor,  that  dazzles 
for  a moment,  and  is  feen  no  more*  To  pleafe 
A a 4 the 
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the  imagination  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
objedts  in  view  ; but  for  the  honour  of  wit,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  it  aims  at  fomething  dill 
more  important.  To  illudrate,  or  to  place  a 
thought  in  the  cleared  light,  is  often  the  prin- 
cipal intention : as  when  the  poet  fays,  that 
virtue  is  often  produced  by  the  turbulent  emo- 
tions o(  the  mind ; and  to  enforce  his  dodtrine, 
adds. 

As  fruits  ungrateful  to  the  planters  care, 

On  favage  rocks  inferted  learn  to  hear ; 

The  furejl  virtues  thus  from  paffions  flooot. 

Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root „ 

Wit  is  a-lfo  ufed  to  adorn  the  fubjedt  in  hand  } 
as  when  we  are  told  of  the  ruling  padion, 

Reafon  itfelf  hut  gives  it  edge  and  povfr3 
As  Heavns  hlefi  beam  makes  vinegar  more fow'r. 

It  is  ufed  to  degrade  the  principal  idea  ; as  when 
Dryden  fays. 

Half-wits  are  fleas,  Jo  little  and  Jo  light , 

We fcarce  fioould  know  they  live , hut  that  they  bite . 

Or  when  Pope  fays  of  fcrib biers, 

Falfe  fleps  hut  help  them  to  renew  the  racey 
As  after  fumbling  jades  will  mend  their  pace. 

A refem- 
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A refemblance  is  fometimes  (truck  out  between 
two  objedts,  with  intent  to  place  that,  which  is 
introduced  by  way  of  comparifon,  in  a ludicrous 
light. 

Not  ardent  lovers  robb' d of  all  their  blifs, 

Not  ancient  ladies , when  refus'd  a kijs , 

Not  tyrants  fierce , that  unrelenting  die ; 

Not  Cynthia,  when  her  mant  ispinnd  awry ; 
E'er  felt  fuch  rage , refentment , and  defpair , 

As  thoUy  fad  virgin  ! for  thy  ravifa'd  hair . 

To  excite  the  fenfation  of  laughter  is  often  the 
reafon,  for  which  things,  that  in  appearance  have 
no  kind  of  analogy,  are  brought  together. 

Senfe  pafs'd  thro ' him  no  longer  is  the  fame> 

As  food  digefied  takes  another  name . 

Thefe  inftances  may  ferve  to  (hew  the  various 
ends,  for  which  wit  may  be  employed.  Other 
purpofes  may,  upon  refledtion,  be  pointed  out. 
It  is  enough  for  this  fhort  eflay  to  fugged  the 
hint,  and  the  comic  poet  may,  at  his  leifure, 
purfue  it  farther.  If  he  cannot,  in  the  paffages 
where  he  chufes  to  fhine  and  dazzle,  fairly 
anfwer  to  himfelf  what  end  he  aims  at,  his  wit 
will  probably  be  no  more  than  an  idle  amufe- 
ment.  Nor  will  it  be  enough,  that  his  allufions 

are 
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are  at  once  juft  and  brilliant;  they  muft  be 
fuited  to  the  occafion,  to  the  place,  and  the 
character.  The  fanguine  temper  will  break  out 
in  Tallies  of  vivacity  : The  morofe  and  faturnine 
will  deal  in  comparifons  of  a more  gloomy 
colour.  To  be  natural,  is  the  firft  requifite  in 
every  mode  and  ftyle,  but  more  efpecially  in 
dramatic  imitation.  Cowley  has  well  obferved, 

'jewels  at  nofe  and  lips  but  ill  appear , 

Rather  than  all  things  wit , let  none  be  there . 

Comedy,  in  the  hands  of  fome  writers  of  the  laft 
century,  has  been  vitiated  by  this  excefs.  Shad- 
well  has  introduced  a filly  fellow,  who  delights 
in  wit,  and  wants  upon  every  occafion  to  make 
a fimile  : When  he  is  well  kicked,  he  wifhes 
he  could  find  out  what  it  is  like.  The  poet, 
who  with  a brifk  difregard  of  chara&er,  wants 
to  furprife  and  glitter,  when  he  fhould  be 
natural,  will  not  be  lefs  abfurd  than  ShadwelV s 
coxcomb.  To  conclude;  Quintilian  has  given 
the  rule  to  every  writer,  who  wifhes  to  fucceed 
by  propriety  of  thought  and  expreflion  : He 
confiders  the  bright  and  luminous  paftages  as 
the  eyes  of  eloquence ; but  eyes  are  not  to  be 
placed  in  every  part,  left  the  limbs  fhould  be 
deprived  of  their  natural  funftion. 


N U M- 
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NUMBER  XCIII. 

Saturday,  July  27,  1754, 

Ampulla*  fefquipedalia  verba . Hor. 

HAV I N G in  a former  paper  offered  fome 
cur  for  y remarks  upon  Ridicule,  I ffiall 
this  day  take  notice  of  a fpecies  of  writing,  which, 
on  account  of  fome  affinity,  is  often  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  mode  of  compofition,  introduced  by 
men  of  genius,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  that  pro- 
penfity  to  laughter,  which  prevails  with  all  man- 
kind in  general.  What  I here  intend  is  bur - 
le/que , often  adopted  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
ridicule,  but,  frequently,  to  make  that  appear 
ridiculous,  which,  in  truth,  is  not  fo. 

It  muff  be  remembered,  that  the  ridiculous 
confifts  in  a coalition  of  circumftances  repugnant 
to  each  other  in  their  own  natures,  but  yet  whim- 
fically  blended  together  in  any  objedt,  any  human 
adtion  or  paffion.  To  call  forth  this  inconfiftency  to 
public  view,  and  to  fliew  the  motly  affiemblage,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  provoke  the  mind  to  laugh 
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at  it  with  contempt,  is  to  exert  the  rare  and  ex- 
cellent talent  of  ridicule . This  when  well  ex- 
ecuted is  attended  with  fine  effe&s.  The  lovers 
of  burlefquey  eager  to  have  their  lhare  in  the  pro- 
motion of  mirth,  will  not  wait  to  difcover  a real 
incongruity:  by  the  force  of  their  own  imagina- 
tions they  create  it  for  themfelves,  and  by  ob- 
truding circumftances,  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  object,  areTrequently  fuccefsful  in  rendering 
things  apparently  ridiculous,  which  to  an  atten- 
tive eye  may  not  wear  the  motly  livery,  however 
it  may  ferve  the  purpofes  of  mirth  to  inveft  it 
with  it.  In  order  to  explain  more  fully  what 
is  here  infilled  on,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a few  inllances  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, and  alfo  of  burlefque . This  will  ferve  to 
place  the  diftindtion  in  the  cleareft  light. 

When  Fielding's  Parfon  Adams , in  diltrefs  at 
an  inn,  retires  very  gravely  with  a London  book- 
feller  to  raife  money  upon  his  manufcript  fermons, 
I believe  the  difionant  circumftances  in  this  cafe 
ftrike  very  forcibly  upon  the  mind  of  every  read- 
er. Having  travelled  a great  many  miles  from 
his  own  place  of  abode  towards  London , with  no 
other  bufinefs  upon  earth,  than  to  difpofe  of  thefe 
fermons,  we  hear  the  parfon,  not  able  to  find  them, 

very 
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very  gravely  fay,  fC  I proteft  I believe  I left 
Cf  them  behind  me.”  When  the  fame  perfon 
affures  us,  that  he  is  very  rich,  and  then  adds, 
that  he  does  not  fay  it  by  way  of  oftentation,  but 
to  fhew  that  he  can  live  well  on  the  road  ; and, 
to  confirm  this,  produces  half  a guinea  : the  dif- 
ference between  his  opinion  and  the  fmall  value 
of  the  piece,  and  this  too  from  a clergyman,  a 
fcholar,  and  in  many  things  a man  of  excellent 
underflanding,  produces  an  emotion  of  laugh- 
ter, attended,  in  this  inflance,  with  a contempt 
for  Adams' s want  of  knowledge  of  the  world. 
In  like  manner  when  Don  Quixote  very  gravely 
fays,  that  he  has  feen  the  fea,  and  that  it  is  much 
larger  than  the  river  at  La  Mancha , we  cannot 
help  laughing  at  a man,  who  has  formed  his  ideas 
of  things  by  what  he  has  feen  at  his  own  native 
place.  The  comparing  of  an  infignificant  river 
to  the  fea  prefents  fuch  a repugnant  conjunction 
of  images,  as  muft  necelfarily  operate  upon  our 
rifible  faculties. 

Thefe  inftances,  which  ha»ye  firft,  among  a 
thoufand,  offered  themfelves  to  my  memory,  are 
true  inftances  of  the  ridiculous . Nothing  foreign, 
or  unconnected  with  the  original  idea,  is  here 
obtruded  upon  our  imagination.  In  burlejque 
the  cafe  is  different.  Adventitious  circumftances 


are 
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are  called  in  to  form  a ftrange  and  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  jarring  images.  The  pidture  thus 
prepared  has  the  fame  effedt  as  that,  which  is  in 
itfelf  truly  ridiculous.  For  inftance,  if  the  ob- 
jedt,  which  comes  before  the  burlejque  writer, 
be  low  in  its  own  nature,  he  immediately  bethinks 
himfelf  of  conferring  on  it  a mock  dignity.  It 
now  begins  to  look  big,  like  the  champion  at  a 
coronation,  who  boldly  challenges  mankind,  when 
he  knows  nobody  will  fight  him.  I have  been 
often  pleafed  with  a touch  of  this  kind  in  a note  to 
Fielding' s Tom  Thumb,  where  having  mentioned 
fomething  of  the  foul  of  man,  he  gravely  tells  us, 
*c  Plato  is  of  this  opinion,  and  fo  is  Mr.  Banks." 
The  ftroke  in  the  Beggar' s Opera  is  of  the  fame 
nature:  cc  There  is  nothing  fo  moving  as  a great 
cc  man  in  diflrefs/’  In  this  cafe  the  great  difpro- 
portion  between  the  two  objedts  flrikes  our  ima- 
gination, and  that  which  without  reafon  is  fet 
in  competition  irrefiftdbly  provokes  our  laugh- 
ter. When  a clergyman,  of  a grave  and  re- 
verend character,  feeing,  as  he  walked  along,  a 
builder  fall  from  the  roof,  and  his  fcaffolding 
tumbling  upon  him,  cries  out,  u Bleffed  are 
<c  they  that  die  in  the  Lord,  for  their  works  fhall 
£t  follow  them/'  it  is  impofllble  to  abftain  from  a 
fmile,  on  account  of  the  new  ideas  affociated 

with 
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with  an  object*  in  itfelf  by  no  means  ridi- 
culous. 

The  ludicrous  afiemblage  is  formed  by  an  aflo- 
ciation  of  ideas,  which  we  are  diverted  to  fee, 
beyond  our  expectation,  joined  together  The 
other  method  of  burlefque  is,  if  an  object  has  any 
thing  refpectable,  to  join  it  with  images,  not 
only  inferior,  but  in  themfelves  contemptible. 
Mr.  Pope  is  very  frequent  in  this  kind  of  fatire 
throughout  his  Dunciad ; and  Boileau  has  many 
ftrokes  of  the  fame  kind  in  his  Lutrin.  Garth  alfo 
has  many  fimilar  paflages  in  his  Difpenfary , where 
a ridicule  is  thrown  upon  his  heroes  by  aflociat- 
ing  with  them  Images  of  things,  to  which  fome 
kind  of  turpitude  adheres ; thus  the  Phyficians , 
quarrelling  among  themfelves,  are  finely  placed 
in  a ludicrous  light  by  the  following  humorous 
fimile. 

"Thus  often  at  the  Temple  fairs  we've  feen 
Two  tritons  of  a rough  athletic  mien , 

Sourly  difpute fome  quarrel  of  the  flood , 

With  knuckles  bruis'  dy  and  face  befmear'd  with  blood\ 
But  at  the  flirft  appearance  of  a fare , 

Both  quit  the  fray , and  to  their  oars  repair . 

Butler's  defcription  of  the  morning  may  be 
referred  to  the  fame  caufe. 

Andy 
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Andy  like  a lobfter  boil'd , the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn . 

Another  common  method  of  burlefque  is  by 
making  frequent  application  of  grand  and  fub~ 
lime  paflages  in  our  bed  poets  to  things  unworthy 
and  mean.  Boileau  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  hap- 
pied  of  all  modern  poets  in  this  particular.  As 
paflages  of  this  nature  are  frequently  midaken 
for  an  intent  to  burlefque  the  author,  from  whom 
the  image  is  borrowed,  it  may  not  be  improper 
in  this  place  to  obferve,  that  parody  does  not  al- 
ways carry  with  it  a fneer  at  the  author  paro- 
died. The  bed  lines  in  Virgil  may  be  aptly  appli- 
ed to  other  objects,  while  the  poet  remains  fuperior 
to  ridicule.  We  find  that  Vida , in  his  elegant 
and  beautiful  poem  on  the  game  of  chefs , in  al- 
mod  every  line  furprifes  us  with  expreflions  from 
the  ALneid:  by  this  artifice  he  gives  fpirit  and 
life  to  his  poem,  animates  his  imaginary  war- 
riors with  human  pafiions,  and  fills  the  fancy 
with  entertaining  ideas  of  mock  heroic  majedy. 
The  defcription  of  the  havock  at  a game  of 
chefs’  is  perfectly  elegant. 

Sternitur  omne  folum  buxo  atque  miferrima  cades 
Ex  oritur  ■>  confufa  inter fefe  agmina  cadunt. 

Implicit  a que  runt,  alba , nigraque  phalanges  > 

S ter  mint u rpedi tes  corpora  quadrupedantum. 

The 
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The  defcription  of  the  queen  is  alfo  highly 
beautiful. 

At  medias  inter  acies  crudefcit  Amazon , 

Candida , plena  animis , mediifque  in  millibus  ardet . 

When  the  elephants  and  the  cavalry  enter  into 
the  battle,  ' 

Quadrupedumque  gemit  bicolor  fub  verbere  campus. 

Pope  in  his  account  of  a game  at  cards  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Locky  has  imitated  this  excellent 
poet  in  his  manner  of  exalting  inanimate  things# 
But  this,  let  it  be  obferved,  is  not  burlefque • 
Inanimate  objects  cannot  be  made  ridiculous: 
laughter  implies  cenfure,  and  moral  agents  only 
can  be  the  objedt  of  it.  Should  the  orders  of 
architecture  be  improperly  joined,  the  appearance 
will  furprife,  but  it  is  the  defign  of  the  artift 
that  will  be  laughed  at. 

In  burlefque , as  in  every  other  kind  of  writing, 
truth  fhould  be  the  foundation.  Ariftophanes ’ 

ridicule  of  Socrates  is  now  held  in  contempt. 
The  object  attacked  mud  be  exceptionable, 
otherwife  it  can  never  be  efientially  hurt  by  a 
falfe  combination  of  adventitious  ideas.  As 
there  is  a ftrong  propenfity  in  the  generality  of 

Vol.  VI.  Bb  people 
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people  to  this  kind  of  humour,  tragic  poets,  in 
particular,  fhould  be  cautious  how,  by  any 
paflage  or  expreflion,  they  excite  ludicrous 
images.  If  once  in  the  mod  ferious  feene  a 
wrong  affociation  of  ideas  be  formed,  the 
mind  is  apt  to  attach  itfelf  to  the  objedt  of  its 
mirth,  and  thus  a well -imagined  piece  may  be 
obdru&ed.  A very  elegant  critic  obferves,  that 
the  following  line  of  Dryden , 

A Jtar- light  morning , and  an  ev'ningfair , 

has  in  it  nothing  improper : and  yet,  if  any  one 
recollects  that  a Jlar-light  morning  is  the  language 
of  a watchman,  • it  may  occafion  fome  fprightly 
raillery.  On  this  account,  in  all  the  different 
fpecies  of  compofition,  the  writer  muft  carefully 
remember  to  keep  within  his  proper  boundaries. 
The  lead  excurfion  too  far  may  give  room  to 
fmall  wits  either  to  point  out  incongruous  cir- 
cumdances,  or  to  obtrude  them  upon  the  reader's 
imagination. 
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NUMBER  XCIV. 

Saturday , Aug,  3,  1753. 

Haud  facile  emergunt , quorum  virtutibus  obftat 
Res  angufta  domi Juv. 

IT  was  the  anfwer  of  an  eminent  Jew,  when 
afked  by  what  means  he  accumulated  fo  large 
a fortune,  that  he  had  more  difficulty  in  acquiring 
the  firft  three  thoufand  pounds,  than  all  the  reft 
of  his  immoderate  wealth.  This  apophthegm  may 
be  faid  to  comprize  the  whole  fecret  of  rifing  in 
the  worVd.  Not  one,  however,  of  thefe  worldly 
proficients  has  thought  proper  to  tell  by  what 
means  the  firft  three  thoufand  were  made,  whether 
by  good  fenfe,  or  meannefs,  by  fraud,  or  honeft 
induftry.  How  the  man,  who  has  nothing,  is  to 
make  a fum,  which  is  to  be  his  firft  ftep  to  pre- 
ferment, is  yet  a myftery ; and  while  it  remains  fo, 
indigence,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  {till  continue  to 
labour  under  its  difficulties.  The  author  of  my 
motto  has  obferved,  many  ages  fince,  that  virtue 
and  rare  accomplifhments  do  not  find  it  eafy  to 
rife  above  diftrefs  $ and  the  maxim  remains  true 
to  this  day. 


B b 2 
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There  is  hardly  a man,  but  can  point  out,  in 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  perfons  of  very 
extenfive  capacity,  drong  parts,  and  a delicate 
fenfe  of  honour,  whofe  talents  have  not  been 
called  forth  by  opportunity,  or  animated  by 
fuccefs.  Genius,  wherever  it  fubfids,  mud  be 
warmed  and  cheridied  : it  is  a fenfitive  plant, 
that  fhrinks  from  too  rough  a touch.  The  refined 
fenfations  of  an  enlightened  underdanding  oc- 
cafion  a certain  delicacy,  and  a deje&ion  of 
fpirits  upon  many  occafions.  Elegance  of  fen- 
timent  is  not  the  quality,  that  can  meet  the 
dorms  and  the  rough  feafons  of  life.  Fine 
parts  mud  be  tenderly  preferved,  or  in  the  blads 
of  adverfity,  they  will  languifh  and  decay ; like 
thofe  fruits,  which  would  wither  unripened  in 
our  cold  northern  clime,  were  they  not  carefully 
aflided  in  their  vegetation  by  the  ufe  of  hot  beds. 

The  circumdance,  which  reflects  the  greated 
ludre  upon  the  chara&er  of  Lord  Sommers , is 
the  encouragement  he  afforded  to  fuch  a genius 
as  Mr.  Addifon.  Without  the  adidance  of  fuch 
a patron,  that  vein  of  humour,  which  is  now  the 
genteeled  in  the  world,  might  have  taken  a tinc- 
ture from  low  life : the  raillery,  which  delights 
every  reader,  might  have  funk  into  coarfe  and 
vulgar  railing  : that  exquifite  tade,  which  was 

finiflied 
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finifhed  by  travel  and  learned  leifure,  might  have 
grown  callous  and  indelicate ; for  the  moral 
ftrain  of  his  writings  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
feen  calumny,  detraction,  and  perfonal  abufe : 
his  wit  might  have  raifed  the  blufh  of  confufion 
in  that  female  face,  which  lie  took  fo  much  pains 
to  fet  off  in  the  fmiles  of  native  innocence  and 
unaffected  beauty  : and  that  pen,  which  enters 
tained  the  town  with  fome  of  the  moft  elegant 
productions,  might  have  been  employed  in  poli- 
tics, invective,  and  party-rage.  The  protection 
of  Lord  Sommers  hindered  him  from  finking  into 
obfcurity,  and  from  being  compelled  by  neceflity 
to  fully  that  fair  fame,  which  is  now  the  reward 
of  his  excellent  performances.  The  affiftance 
of  Lord  Sommers  was  a demand  upon  him, 
for  all  that  elegance,  which  now  diftinguifhes 
itfelf  in  his  writings.  He,  who  is  now  the  fineft 
writer  in  our  language,  might  have  been  only 
the  beft  Jcribbler  in  Grub-ftreet. 

He  from  the  tafte  obfcene  refines  our  youth , 

And  Jets  the  -pafilcns  on  the  fide  of  truth . 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  many,  endowed,  per- 
haps, with  parts  not  inferior  to  Addifon , to  droop 
in  indigence.  I make  no  doubt,  but  in  the 
prefent  age,  there  are  thofe  who  might  become 
fhining  ornaments  of  the  republic  of  letters,  were 
B b 3 there 
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there  any  incitement  to  fpur  the  mules’  freed. 
But  a treatife  on  cribbage,  or  a calculation  of 
the  chances  at  whifr,  is  fure  of  being  better 
received,  than  the  odes  of  Collins . While  a 
Smart  fubfifts  among  us,  I cannot  help  thinking 
it  a reproach  to  the  age,  that  he  has  not  any  where 
found  a Mecanas . A bookfeller  is  his  only 
friend,  but  for  that  bookfeller,  however  liberal, 
he  muft  toil  and  drudge.  With  extenfive  learn- 
ing, and  real  genius,  he  is  fuffered  to  draw  his 
pen  in  the  praifes  of  his  maker,  without  any  other 
reward,  than  a fmall  premium  at  Cambridge , and 
that  portion  of  fame,  which,  in  fpite  of  malice 
and  envy,  he  will  be  always  fure  to  enjoy. 

Wit  is  generally  confidered  as  an  object  of 
contempt,  rather  than  an  accomplifhment  de- 
fending encouragement  and  efteem.  Call  a man 
a poet,  and  by  the  term  you  imply  poverty, 
and  every  thing  that  provokes  vulgar  mirth. 

Nil  habet  infalix  paupertas  durius  in  Je, 

Quam  qucd  ridiculos  homines  facit . 

The  lively  Doflor  Young  has  placed  the  enemies 
of  learning  and  talents  in  their  true  light. 

Yhefe , when  their  utmofi  venom  they  would  /pit, 

Moft  barbaroufly  tell  you — “he's  a wit.” 


Poor 
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Poor  negroes  thus  to  Jhew  their  burning /pit  e. 

To  Cacodamons Jay , they're  dev’lifh  white. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  more  affeding  to  a 
man  of  real  merit,  than  the  infolence  of  purfe- 
pride.  People  of  affluence  fhould  confider,  when 
they  attempt  to  depreciate  men  of  fuperior  parts, 
that  they  betray  an  unmanly  triumph  over  thofe, 
who  have  ftill  their  fortune  to  make.  But,  as 
Mr.  Pope  finely  obferves,  the  world  in  general  is 
apt  to  form  an  idea  of  a man,  at  the  time  he  is 
lead:  able  to  make  a proper  judgment  for  himfelf. 
Genius  is  often  ruined  by  flight  errors,  trivial 
indifcretions,  and  petty  inadvertencies ; while  the 
fons  of  avarice  owe  their  elevation  to  their  vices, 
to  inordinate  pafflons,  and  a regular  fyftematic 
plan  of  clofe  defign,  and  felfifh  views. 

They  who  fit  fmiling  at  the  goal  of  fortune, 
while  others  are  running  the  courfe,  fhould  re- 
fled,  that  it  is  poffible  for  perfeverance  and  un- 
remitted application  to  reach  the  very  point,  in 
which  they  take  fo  much  pride.  A well  turned 
fpirit,  with  the  advantages  of  education,  and  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  world,  muff  certainly 
receive  additional  luflre  from  an  acceffionof  wealth;' 
The  accomplifhmentsof  fuch  a man  will,  in  their 
tdrn,  adorn  and  embellifh  affluence.  This  obfer- 
B b 4 vation 
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vation  I would  recommend  to  all  parents*  uncles* 
guardians*  and  all  ranks  of  people*  who  have 
any  concern  in  the  education  of  the  rifing  gene- 
ration. By  the  rigour  of  thofe*  who  are  advanced 
in  life*  and  the  avarice  incident  to  age*  young 
men  are  often  driven  to  extremities*  which  a well 
timed  indulgence  might  have  prevented,  and 
they,  who  might  have  been  the  ornaments  of 
fociety,  are  left  to  live>  men  know  not  how * and  to 
die  in  obfcurity>  men  mark  not  when . 


N U M-* 
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NUMBER  XCV. 

Saturday  y Aug . 10,  1754. 

Ilium  non  populi  fiafces,  non  purpura  regum 
Flexity  & infidos  agitans  dificordia  fir  atrcSy 
Aut  cGnjurato  dejcendens  Dacus  ab  IJlro  > 

Non  res  Roman#  per  it  uraque  regnay  nec  tile 
Aut  doluit  miferans  inopemy  aut  invidit  habenti. 

V 1RG. 

TH  E ftoic  philofophy  was  by  many  of  the 
ancients  efteemed  the  height  of  human 
wifdom,  the  road  to  happinefs,  and  the  apotheofis 
of  an  exalted  charadter.  Its  excellence  confifted, 
not  in  the  due  government  of  the  pafiions,  but 
in  extirpating  them  from  the  human  heart.  The 
feat  of  feeling,  and  fource  of  every  exquifite 
pleafure,  as  well  as  tender  pain,  was  to  be  ren- 
dered callous  and  inienfible,  fuffered  to  move 
only  with  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  blood.  Our 
excellent  poet  has  given  us  a very  pidturefque 
defcription  of  this  notable  fyftem  of  philofophy. 

In  lazy  apathy  let  ft oics  boaft 

Fheir  virtue  fix'd ; 'tis  fix'd  as  in  a firefly 

Contracted  all  retiring  to  the  breaft ; 

But  ftrength  of  mind  is  exercificy  not  reft . 


How 
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How  an  abfolute  repugnance  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  want  of  thofe  feelings,  which  are 
the  beft  ingredients  in  our  compofition,  can 
conflitute  an  exalted  charadter,  I am  at  a lofs 
to  determine.  Vita  Jecundum  naturamy  a life 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  Tally's 
definition  of  a moral,  as  well  as  an  happy  (late. 
Elegance  of  mind,  and  tafte  for  virtue,  muft  arife 
from  thofe  fenfations,  which  nature  has  implanted 
in  us.  What  gratification,  worthy  of  a rational 
being,  have  we  left  ? The  pleafing  anxieties  of 
virtuous  friendfhip,  the  grateful  folicitude  of 
love,  the  melancholy  luxury  of  tender  compaf- 
fion,  and  the  delights  which  we  derive  from  a 
well-wrought  fcene  of  diftrefs  in  an  affedting 
tragedy,  muft  all  lofe  their  influence.  The 
mind  finks  at  once  into  a dull  ftate  of  infenft- 
bility.  For  my  part,  I have  always  had  a fove- 
reign  contempt  for  the  unfeeling,  pedantic 
wifdom  of  thofe  unnatural  followers  of  a brutal 
philofophy  ; nor  could  I ever  admire  their  ridi- 
culous oftentation  of  a towering  fuperiority  of 
foul.  That  this  is  alfo  the  fenfe  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  is  very  vifible,  from  that  indif- 
ference with  which  they  behold  perfons  of  this 
caft  interwoven  into  the  drama.  Characters  of 
a mixed  nature,  in  whom  the  paflions  are  in 
a beautiful  ftruggle  between  virtue  and  vice,  are 

always 
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always  lure  to  feize  the  affedtions  of  an  audi- 
ence. We  are  interefted  in  the  fortunes  of 
perfons,  who  refemble  ourfelves. 

Virgil  has  tranfmitted  to  us  a pi<5ture  of  that 
happinefs,  which  was  the  exalted  boaft  of  the 
floics : In  the  words  of  my  motto,  he  tells  us,  that 
the  perfon,  whom  he  defcribes  in  the  poffefTion 
of  true  felicity,  is  never  touched  with  popular 
efteem,  or  the  dazzling  fplendour  of  the  regal 
date  ; the  difference  between  brothers,  confpi- 
racies  againd  his  country,  or  the  decline  of  the 
conflitution,  never  difturb  his  bread ; nor  is  he 
ever  made  uneafy  by  compaffion  for  the  indigent, 
or  envy  towards  the  great.  This  is  a character 
totally  different  from  the  amiable  fketch  of  the 
man,  who  confiders  the  relations  in  which  he 
{lands  to  fociety,  and  feels  for  all  mankind. 
The  negative  enjoyments  above  defcribed  can 
refult  from  nothing  but  an  abfolute  indifference 
to  our  fellow-creatures.  To  attain  this,  what 
philofophy  is  requifite  ? Every  rake  about  town 
is,  at  this  rate,  a floic  philofopher.  I was  lately 
in  company  with  one  of  this  clafs,  who  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a great  proficient,  and  to  have 
carried  into  his  pradlice,  every  branch  of  the 
foregoing  fyftem.  The  light  in  which  I faw 
4 this 
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this  gentleman  was  fuch,  that  I fhall  here  pre- 
fent  him  to  my  readers,  and,  in  his  perfon,  the 
character  of  a modern  ftoic  philofopher. 

Jack  Oakley  is poffeffed  of  a fortune,  which  might 
enable  him  to  live  with  fplendour,  or  to  profecute 
any  enterprize  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  He 
has  all  the  advantages  of  birth,  to  render  him 
reputable  in  the  eye  of  the  world ; but  like  a 
true  philofopher  he  never  placed  any  value 
upon  thefe  happy  circumftances.  With  a noble 
contempt  for  riches,  he  fquanders  away  his  fub- 
ftance,  in  a manner,  which  fhews  him  to  be 
above  the  mean  ambition  of  popular  applaufe. 
Inftead  of  being  arrogantly  elated  with  the 
thoughts  of  his  high  birth,  he  has  been  known 
to  afiociate  with  the  loweft  of  mankind ; fuperior 
to  thofe  little  fenfations  of  pride,  which  might 
be  apt  to  play  about  the  heart  of  a man  of  worldly 
vanity.  Contented  in  his  own  mind,  he  never 
condefcended  to  court  the  favour  of  his  country- 
men at  an  election  for  members  of  parliament. 
The  populi  fajces  have  had  no  attraction  for 
Jack  Oakley . He  is  fo  little  touched  with  the 
fplendour  of  majeftv,  that  he  does  not  care  for 
any  king  in  Europe.  While  our  politicians  make 
the  two  brothers  the  conftant  object  of  their 
attention,  he  is  little  folicitous  whether  there  be 

a dif- 
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a difference  between  them  or  not.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  Dunkirk , the  depredations  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  IVeft-Indies , the  eledtion  of  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  the  equipment  of  French 
fleets,  and  all  the  other  points  of  moment,  which 
engrofs  the  thoughts  of  our  prefent  race  of 
patriots,  never  once  difcompofed  the  ferenity 
of  his  mind.  Liberty  and  property  are  to  him 
unideal  founds.  If  Magna  Charta  were  burned 
by  the  common  hangman,  it  would  not  occafion 
the  leafl  gloom  in  our  hero's  foul.  He  can 
behold  the  diftrefles  of  the  indigent,  the  corrod- 
ing anxieties  of  poverty,  moft  ftoick-like,  with- 
out a figh,  nec  doluit  mijerans  inopem  ; and  fo  far 
from  being  envious  of  another’s  fuperiority, 
while  he  is  ealy  himfelf,  he  never  yet  was  known 
to  compare  his  own  fituation  with  any  man 
above  him. 

Nor  does  the  firmnefs  of  Jack  Oakley's  mind 
reft  here.  He  can  vifit  all  the  brothels  in  this 
metropolis,  without  feeling  the  leaft  degree  of 
uneafinefs.  He  can  behold,  undifturbed  by  any 
of  thofe  tender  touches,  which  might  agitate 
weaker  breads,  an  elegant  form,  and  the  moft 
beautiful  fet  of  features  falling  a prey  to  infamy , 
difeafes , and  proftitution.  As  the  ancient  worthies 
thought  it  a noble  atchievement  totally  to  forget 

the 
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the  man,  in  order  to  raife  their  philofophic  fame 
to  an  higher  degree  of  eminence,  lo  our  modern 
ftoic  can  fupprefs  the  natural  aflfedtions.  In 
the  rake  he  can  alfo  forget  the  man.  Jdck  is  a 
very  Roman  in  that  point.  He  pradtifes  Horace's 
golden  rule,  to  admire  nothing;  and,  if  confined 
to  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  he  is  fure  to  fpend  his 
time  in  a feries  of  moral  reflections.  He  wifely 
obferves,  that  all  pleafure  is  fugitive;  that  the 
reverfion  of  pain  falls  to  every  man’s  lot ; and 
that  the  condition  of  human  life  is  frail  and 
uncertain.  When  his  health  returns,  he  indulges 
in  all  the  fallies  of  his  wild  imagination,  to  fhew, 
that,  like  Hriftippus,  he  can  adapt  himfelf  to 
every  fituation.  In  fliort,  my  friend  Oakley  has 
upon  all  occaflons  a true  philofophical  turn. 
In  every  fituation  of  life,  the  verfatility  of  his 
mind  fuggefts  to  him  thofe  refledtions,  which 
are  moft  conducive  to  fecure  his  own  happinefs, 
to  prevent  the  ruffled  ftate  arifing  from  conflict- 
ing pafflons,  to  preferve  the  even  tenor  of  his 
thoughts,  to  reconcile  him  to  himfelf,  and  enable 
him  to'  poflefs  his  foul  in  eafe,  tranquility,  and 
cheerfulnefs. 

This  character  of  a modern  town  philofopher 
contains,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  branches  of  the 
much  boafted  floic  fyftem.  The  leading  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  of  happinefs,  which  that  fchool  inculcates, 
are  carried  by  our  modern  practitioners  to  a 
much  greater  height  of  wifdom,  than  they  ever 
were  by  the  moft  rigid  follower  of  the  ftoic 
dodtrine.  The  modern  hero  grafts  his  happinefs 
on  the  paftions : he  plays  them  one  againft 
another,  and  in  that  fenfe  may  be  faid  to  live 
jecundum  naturam  \ whereas  the  ancient  ftoic  en- 
deavoured to  fubvert  the  very  elements  of  our 
being.  In  that  feCt,  he  was  the  moft  exalted 
worthy,  who  was  the  moft  divefted  of  humanity. 


NU  M- 
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NUMBER  XCYI. 

Saturday  y Aug . 8,  1754. 

Nil  admirari prope  res  eft  Jolay  Namuciy 
Solaque  au<e  poftit  facer e & fervare  beatum, 

Hor. 

N'O  T to  admire,  is  the  golden  rule,  efla- 
blifhed  by  Horacey  for  the  acquirement  of 
inward  happinefs,  and  the  fecuring  of  it,  when 
once  obtained.  The  precept  may  alfo  be  en- 
forced as  the  fureft  method  to  form  a found  un- 
demanding, and  preferve  the  judgment  free  and 
undiftempered.  Pope  fays. 

For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  fenfe  approve. 

In  our  greener  years,  indeed,  when  the  affedtions 
are,  to  ufe  the  poet’s  phrafe,  tremblingly  alive  all 
oyer;  when  every  objedt  prefents  itfelf  in  new 
and  ftriking  colours,  admiration  may  be  then 
allowed  to  gaze,  and  each  incident  in  the  fcene 
of  life  call  forth  the  juvenile  expreflions  of  won- 
der and  aftonifhment.  When,  farther  advanced, 
we  become  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men ; when 
habit  has  coated  over  that  quicknefs  of  fenfation, 
which  attends  the  raw  and  inexperienced  mind. 
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the  elevated  brow  of  amazement  may  be  ex- 
pected to  give  way  to  the  fober  caft  of  reflection 
and  knowledge.  I am  at  prefent  acquainted  with 
a gentleman,  who  has  made  fo  many  fenfible  ani- 
madverfions  on  the  fmalled  occurrences  of  life,  that, 
I am  convinced,  nothing  can  excite  in  his  bread, 
the  fmalled  emotion  of  furprife.  I have  often 
heard  him  fay,  “ I have  already  known  fo  many 
<f  unexpected  turns  and  revolutions  of  things, 
cc  that  were  I to  fee  the  Monument  walk  down 
<c  Cheapfide,  and  take  out  St.  Paul's  Church  to 
Cf  dance  a minuet,  it  would  make  no  more  im- 
<c  predion  on  my  fpirits,  than  when  I read  high- 
Cf  water  at  London-Bridge  at  half  pad  ten.” 

1 

But  in  the  general  mafs  of  life,  the  grofs  of 
mankind  are  fo  fcantily  furnifhed  with  ideas,  that 
there  are  but  few,  who,  when  taken  from  their 
manual  occupations,  or  their  other  bufinefs,  do 
not  fall  into  total  languor,  for  want  of  fufficient 
matter  to  employ  their  intellectual  faculties. 
Thus  by  habitual  remilTnefs,  the  power  of  ar- 
ranging and  comparing  our  ideas  lies  inactive; 
and  the  confequence  is,  that  adonifhment  and 
wonder  break  out  upon  every  occafion.  It  is 
obfervable,  that  this  difeafe  is  not  always  con- 
fined to  the  uneducated  part  of  mankind.  We 
may  fometimes  perceive  it  among  thofe,  who, 
Yql.  VI.  C c from 
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from  their  education  and  their  intercourfe  with 
the  world,  might  be  expected  to  be  better  pre- 
pared for  converfation.  There  are,  in  the  circle 
of  my  acquaintance,,  at  lead;  half  a fcore  perlons, 
pofTeiTed  of  talents,  and  capable  of  thinking  juftly 
upon  ordinary  topics ; and  yet,  through  an  habit 
of  inattention,  fuch  a total  relaxation  unftrings 
their  intellectual  powers,  that  in  fadt  they  appear 
to  have  pinned  their  faith  on  other  men’s  fleeves, 
and  to  have  loll  all  kind  of  capacity  of  judging 
for  themfelves.  It  is  among  fuch  people,  and 
fuch  only,  that  the  comical  fellow,  or  the 
agreeable  devil,  whom  I have  defcribed  in  a 
former  paper,  acquires  his  prodigious  reputation 
for  wit  and  humour.  Sir  Andrew  Wonderful  has 
for  fome  time  paft  been  efteemed  a knowing  one 
by  his  neighbours  in  the  ward  of  Farringdon 
Without : in  his  bufinefs,  he  is  accounted  a man 
of  very  notable  dexterity  ; butfpend  the  evening, 
with  Sir  Andrew  at  any  tavern  on  the  St.  James's 
fide  of  <Temple-Bar)  and  he  is  all  amazement  from 
the  time  he  enters  the  room.  Mention  to  him 
the  lye  of  the  day,  that  the  lady  of  a certain 
noble  lord  was  caught  in  bed  with  a lieutenant  of 
the  guards,  “ Good  law!”  fays  Sir  Andrew , ce  you 
<c  don’t  fay  fo  !” — ’Tis  very  true  though,  and  this 
morning  early  a well-drefled  man  walking  acrofc 
Lin  coin s- Inn  Fields  fell  down  dead — cc  Dear 

cc  heart/* 
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cc  heart,”  fays  the  knight,  Cf  you  furprife  me  !”— 
Late  laft  night  a game  at  Whift  was  played  at 
White's  Chocolate-houfe,  on  which  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  pounds  depended— <c  Three  thou- 
<c  fand  pounds ! I never  heard  of  fuch  a thing  in 
cc  my  born  days : three  thoufand  pounds ! — Good 
cc  law  ! — Three  thoufand  pounds  !” 

Every  man,  who  has  the  laudable  ambition  of 
being  a rational  creature,  fhould  endeavour  to 
fix  within  himfelf  fuch  habits  of  thinking,  as  will 
keep  him  collected, ' and  prevent  his  thoughts 
from  being  fcattered  into  wild  furprife  upon 
every  little  emergence  that  offers.  There  fhould 
be  in  every  bread  the  pride  of  preferving  its  own 
free  agency : the  underflanding  fhould  be  inde- 
pendent, felf-dire£ted : it  fhould  be  roufed  to 
thought  by  its  own  ideas,  and  fet  to  work  by  its 
own  inward  fpring.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
manly, than  to  leave  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
or  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  to  be  played  upon  by 
the  will  and  pleafure  of  another.  To  have  a 
titter  ready,  whenever  the  comical  fellow  chufes 
to  be  facetious,  and  to  hold  a man’s  belief  at 
another’s  difpofal,  indicates  a weak  and  frivolous 
underflanding. 

I was  led  into  this  tra&of  thought  by  areflec- 
C c 2 tion 
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tion  on  the  manner  in  which  I fpent  an  evening, 
this  week,  with  three  gentlemen,  who  had  foli- 
cited  the  meeting  with  earned:  importunity. 
During  the  laft  fix  weeks,  I never  met  any  one 
of  them,  but  he  inftantly  began,  “ Well  ! when 
tc  fhall  we  have  an  evening  ? You  know  it  is  what 
tc  we  have  long  wifhed  for.”  At  length  the 
rendezvous  was  fixed.  At  the  appointed  hour  I 
met  my  friends,  not  without  high  expectations  of 
a pleafant  evening.  A bottle  of  Allen's  in  an 
inftant  appeared  on  the  table,  and  circulated  with 
uncommon  celerity.  I expected  my  friends 
to  open  fome  vein  of  dilcourfe,  but  in  vain.  I 
began  with  an  ordinary  topic,  and  enquired  about 
Elizabeth  Canning . cc  I fuppofe,  faid  I,  the  go- 
4C  vernment  is  refolved  to  let  her  fee  foreign 
“ parts.”  “That’s  humour”  faid  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen to  his  next  neighbour,  and  all  three  burfl 
• into  aloud  laugh.  I did  not  perceive  the  joke, 
“ But,”  continued  I,  “whether  fhe  is  guilty  or  not, 
“ it  will  do  her  no  prejudice  to  fee  the  world.” 
“ Humour  again,”  fays  the  gentleman  who  fat 
oppofite  to  me  j “ You’re  a fine  young  fellow,” 
fays  the  fecond:  “ This  is  high,”  fays  the  third, 
and  then  followed  a chorus  of  laughter.  “ The 
“ captain,  who  carries  her  abroad,”  added  I, 
<c  will  have  a good  contract  of  it,  for  he  need 
ct  give  her  nothing  but  crufts  and  water  for  fix 

4f  and 
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cc  and  twenty  days.”  <c  Another  touch”  fays  my 
friend  over  the  way.  “Admirable  !”  cries  his  neigh- 
bour •,  and  the  gentleman  next  to  me,  alarming 
me  with  a flap  on  the  lhoulder,  roared  out, 

Odzouns,”  and  then  Laughter , holding  both  his 
Jides , took  pofleflion  of  them  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
minutes. 

I now  perceived  that  my  companions  held  more 
of  Admiration,  than  of  Judgment.  I grew 
tired  of  the  party.  That’s  humour ! Tour' re  a 
Jine  young  fellow  ! Odzouns  ! were  the  furn  total 
of  all  the  converfation  that  I heard  from  thefe 
three  notable  blanks  in  the  creation.  In  difguft, 
I took  occafion  to  break  up  the  meeting.  Upon 
retiring  home  to  my  chambers,  I could  not  help 
drawing  up  this  loofe  eilay,  which  I have  ordered 
my  publilher  to  fend  to  each  of  the  gentlemen, 
in  order,  if  poflible,  to  cure  them  of  their  fervil<* 
admiration,  and  inform  them,  if  they  defire  to  be 
ranked  among  free-agents,  that  their  only  title  to 
it  confifts  in  thinking  and  judging  for  themfelves. 


C c 3 
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OU  have  long  fince  lifted  yourfelf  in  the 


fervice  of  the  fair:  as  a volunteer  in  the 
fame  caufe,  I take  the  liberty  to  addrefs  this 
letter  to  you.  I am  induced  to  it,  by  an  adver- 
tifement  in  the  common  news-papers,  calculated 
merely  for  the  ufe  of  the  men,  without  any  regard 
to  the  weak,  but  lovely,  part  of  the  creation. 
The  advertifement  I allude  to  is  as  follows: 

(C  Gentlemen  that  are  inclined  for  marriage , 

iC  I have  daily  frejh  deplorable  reafons  to  prejs 
tc  you  to  fly  to  me  to  prepare  for  that  important 
“ ft  ate : if  my  advice  only  is  wanting , you  fhall 
u have  it , without  any  view  of  return ; and , let 
u what  will  be  wanting. r be  affured  the  emolument 


Saturday , Auguft  24,  1754, 


Felices  ter  & amplius 

£>uos  irrupt  a tenet  copula . Hor. 


To  the  AUTHOR. 


SIR, 


gr 


5 
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cc  or  pleafure  I jhall  have  from  the  inftitution , will 
iC  chiefly  conflft  in  that  fweetefl  of  fenfations , which 
<c  the  heart  feels , in  having  relieved  the  diftreffed, 
C£  or  infpirited  the  languid . I have  hy  hard  fludy 
€C  found  out  medicines , that  will  give  'perfect  redrefs 
<c  to  any  afflifled  with  the  venereal  infection , or  weak - 
“ #£/>  of  body,  from  any  injuries y in  a Jhort  time . 
“ From  Mr.  J.  O.  hofpital  /urge on,  oppcfite  the 
Cf  Auditor’s-Office,  in  Upper  Scotland- Yard, 
cc  near  White-Hall.  N.  B . The  flrtilefl  honour 

may  be  depended  on.” 

Would  not  one  imagine,  upon  perufal  of  the 
firfl  part  of  this  advertifement,  that  it  is  an 
effufion  of  benevolence  from  fome  clergyman, 
prompted  by  a laudable  zeal  to  encourage  the 
obfervance  of  the  commandment  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  fpecies,  and,  by  his  efforts,  to 
(Lengthen  the  late  marriage  adt.  To  prepare  for 

that  important  ft  ate  l Does  not  this  expreffion  fug- 
geft  ideas  of  our  awful  religion,  and  the  folemn  in- 
ftitution eftablifhed  by  it?  And  then  how  difin- 
terefted  is  the  fweetefl  fenfations!  It  does  not  lie 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  but  plays  around  his 
heart,  an  indication  of  a pure  and  extenfive  cha- 
rity. On  reading  a little  further,  it  however  ap- 
pears, that  Mr.  J.  O.  has- only  affumed  the  ap- 
C c 4 pearance 
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pearance  of  a parfon,  like  Sir  John  Brute  in  the 
play,  for  a frolick  : when  you  are  juft  upon  the 
point  of  enquiring  if  he  has  any  cure,  he  cries  out 
very  frankly,  “ an  excellent  cure  for  a clap”  As 
furgery  is  now  arrived  to  a very  great  degree  of 
perfection,  the  laft  affertion  may  be  true;  but  as 
to  his  preparations  for  the  important  ftate  of 
matrimony,  we  are  "quite  left  in  the  dark.  Be 
it  the  bufinefs  of  the  men  to  make  farther  en- 
quiries about  his  boafted  nojlrum.  For  my  part, 
I do  not  propofe  to  concern  myfelf,  in  the  courfe 
of  my  practice,  with  the  lords  of  the  creation : 
devoted  entirely  to  thefervice  of  the  ladies,  I fhall 
now  proceed  to  offer  my  own  advertifement, 
which,  I hope,  will  be  attended  with  good  con- 
fequences. 

*<To  the  ladies  inclined  to  matrimony 

<c  Never  were  nervous  decays  lefs  frequent  than 
€C  at  prefent , which  has  induced  me  to  prefs  you  to 
“ enter  into  the  married  life , as  you  will  not,  in  the 
<(  prefent  glow  of  health,  be  in  danger  of  converting 
« your  bed-chamber  to  nurferies  for  your  hujbands , 
*<  nor  have  any  occafion  to  lie  with  your  footmen.  To 

prepare  you  for  the  important  fate,  I have,  with 
- infinite  pains,  devifed  a recipe,  which  cannot  fail 

“ to 
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“ to  procure  you  good  offers , and  make  the  married 
“ ft  ate  completely  happy . 

<c  N.  B.  I have  the  honour  of  having  Mr.  Keith, 
cc  late  0/May-Fair,  /0  vouch  for  my  being  regularly 
<c  <2/  ^ hand  and  pen,  always  a zealous 
cc  promoter  of  marriage  before  the  late  Aft.  From 
“ QcD-G.  May-Fair-Chapel. ” 

I know  the  world  in  general  is  apt  to  form  very 
difadvantageous  ideas  of  us  advertising  dodtorsj 
but  I beg  leave  to  allure  Mr.  Ranger , that  the 
above  is  not  in  the  ordinary  way  of  puffing,  but 
to  promote  the  real  benefit  of  the  community.  I 
have  obtained  a patent  for  the  foie  vending  my 
compofition  for  the  Space  of  fourteen  years  ; and, 
to  convince  you  of  its  efficacy,  I will  hereby  in- 
form the  world  of  the  ingredients,  which  are  in 
the  poffeffion  of  fo  few,  that  I am  not  apprehen- 
five  of  having  my  bufmefs  taken  out  of  my  hands. 
The  component  parts  of  thofe  admirable  powders, 
with  which  heaven  has  enabled  dodtor  James  to 
preferve,  as  it  were  by  proxy,  the  lives  and  con- 
ftitutions  of  millions,  are  well  known ; but  it  is 
in  the  proportion  of  the  mixture,  and  the  whole 
procefs  of  the  preparation,  that  the  Secret  lies. 
In  like  manner  my  medicine  will  Save  me  the 
trouble  of  crying  out,  C(  Beware  of  counterfeits , 

cc  jrQr 
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u forjuch  are  abroad It  will  be  impoflible  to  of- 
fer, in  oppofition  to  it,  any  mixture  that  will  not 
immediately  be  liable  to  detection.  The  in- 
gredients, which  I make  ufe  of,  are  as  follows : 
cc  Good-manners , good  humour , an  averfion  to  poli - 
cc  tics , cards,  and  fcandal  ; modefty , difcretion , <2 Jcorn 
<c  fools,  a regard for  per  Jons  of  JenJe  and  principle , 
^ franknejs , honour , neatnefs , <2;^ 

mirth,  a little  levity , i#  Jmall  quantities, 

“ with  a fezv  other  well-culled  materials  not  necejfany 
iC  /0  enumerate  .” 

Thefe  are  the  elements  of  the  noftrum  I have 
prepared:  among  them  are  fome  poifons;  but, 
properly  tempered,  and  counter  balanced  by  op- 
pofite  qualities,  they  will,  I venture  to  pronounce 
it,  get  a young  lady  ahufband,  and  enfure  mutual 
happinefs,  better  than  any  thing  hitherto  aevifed. 

Inftead  of  producing  a large  number  of  vouch- 
ers for  the  faiutary  effects  already  felt  from  my 
medicine,  I fhail  clofe  my  letter  with  the  hiftory 
of  two  female  reigns;  for  every  beauty  is,  for  a 
time,  the  Queen  of  her  admirers.  The  firil  is 
that  of  a beautiful  tyrant,  who  made  a wrong  ufe 
of  her  power  ; the  fecond,  of  one  more  difcreet, 
who  had  recourfe  to  the  above  recipe. 


MAR  I A 
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M A R I A afcended  the  throne  of  beauty  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age:  immediately  up- 
on her  acceflion,  (lie  diflfolved  her  parliament, 
turned  out  of  her  privy- council  every  perfon  of 
fenfe  and  difcretion,  and  introduced,  in  their 
room,  a French  hair-cutter,  two  milliners,  a 
chambermaid,  and  many  other  perfonages  of 
equal  rank  and  condition.  By  the  advice  of 
thefe  afliHants  fhe  reigned  with  defpotic  fway. 
She  heard  the  complaints  of  her  Haves  without 
ever  feeling  the  lead  propenfity  to  a redrefs  of 
their  grievances.  The  confequence  was  violent 
jealoufy,  and  murmurs  of  difcontent,  which  at 
length  called  forth  a fhoal  of  writers  againft  her 
government,  as  generally  happens  in  all  politi- 
cal Hates,  when  the  fupreme  power  is  abufed. 
A number  of  fonnetteers,  libellers,  and  epigram- 
icribblers  poured  forth  treafon  againH  her  beau- 
ty. She  was  by  common  confent  pronounced  a 
tyrant  born  to  enHave  mankind.  She  had  a par- 
ticular pleafure  in  figning  death  warrants  for  her 
votaries.  She  looked  upon  the  whole  race  of 
man  as  formed  to  flatter  her  vanity,  and  to  pay  her 
adoration.  She  exa&ed  tributes  of  admiration 
at  fuch  an  exorbitant  rate,  that  at  laH  an  Hamb - 
den  arofe,  who  difputed  with  her  a contribution 
£)f  jncenfe  which  Ihe  infiHed  upon.  This  pro- 
ceeding 
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ceeding  opened  the  eyes  of  the  reft  of  her  fubjedts. 
All  confpired  to  dethrone  her  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  her  age ; and  thus  fell  the  tyrant  Maria , 
without  one  to  lament  her  fall,  after  a ftiort  reign 
of  five  years,  in  which  fhe  conquered  with  fo  wild 
a rage,  that,  with  the  univerfal  joy,  fucceeded  to 
her,  the  fair  Elizabeth , whofe  reign  commenced, 
like  a mild  evening  after  the  violent  fcorching  of 
a hot  fummer’s  day. 

E L I ZAB  ET  H endeavoured  to  render  her- 
felf  the  miftrefs  of  all  willing  hearts.  She  valued 
herfelf  more  upon  the  love  of  her  fubjedts,  than 
any  idle  flattery  ftie  might  extort  from  them. 
The  poet’s  defcription  was  perfectly  adapted  to 
her 

Favours  to  none , to  all  fhe  /miles  extends  ; 

Oft  /he  rejeffs,  but  never  once  offends . 

Guided  entirely  by  the  directions  of  prudence, 
virtue,  and  good  fenfe,  fhe  had  no  female  friends 
in  her  cabinet  council.  An  Effex , at  length,  in- 
finuated  himfelf  more  particularly  into  her  good 
graces  s but  fhe  had  fuch  a command  over  her 
paflions,  that  fhe  never  difgraced  him  by  a blow, 
but,  in  the  end,  took  him  as  an  aflociate  into  her 
empire,  which  fhe,  in  a ftiort  time,  finally  re- 
ft gned, 
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figned,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  calmer  gratifications 
of  a domeftic  life,  where  flie  now  fhines  with 
every  amiable  grace,  while  toafts  and  other  am- 
bitious beauties  fatigue  their  eyes,  and  wear y 
every  feature,  to  gain  admirers. 

I am>  Sir , 

Tour  conftant  reader , 

Crito. 


NUM- 
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Saturday , Aug.  31,  1754. 

Eft  aliquid  quo  tendis , & in  quod  dirigis  arcum  ? 
An  paftim  Jequeris  corvos  teftaque  lutoquey 
Securus  quo  pes  feraty  atque  extempore  vivis  ? 

Persius. 

TH  E neceflity  of  applying  part  of  our  time 
to  literature,  and  the  ftudy  of  valuable 
authors,  is  fo  apparent,  that  one  might  imagine 
it  does  not  fland  in  need  of  further  argument 
or  illuftration.  fc  Letters,”  fays  Eullyy  <c  che- 
cc  rifh  and  invigorate  the  mind  in  its  greener 
<f  years  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life 
cc  they  are  our  amufement  they  adorn  prof- 
<c  perity,  and  foften  the  jfhocks  of  adverfity ; 
cc  they  yield  delight  in  our  domeftic  hours,  and 
<c  are  no  incumbrance  abroad  ; they  cheer  the 
“ midnight  hour ; travel  with  us  into  foreign 
cc  countries,  and  make  the  bed:  part  of  our  equi- 
<c  page  in  all  rural  excurfions.” 

I am  aware,  that  the  tranflation,  which  I have 
here  offered,  falls  many  degrees  fhort  of  the  pu- 
rity and  graceful  {Length  of  the  original.  Eh  ere 
iSy  fays  Addijon, , as  much  difference  in  apprehending 

a thought 
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a thought  cloathed  in  Cicero’s  language  and  that 
of  a common  author , as  in  feeing  an  objebl  by  the 
light  of  a taper , or  the  light  of  the fun.  The  fame 
elegant  writer  wonders  how  men  of  fenfe  can 
fpend  fo  many  hours  together,  without  receiving 
any  other  ideas  than  what  are  fuggefted  by  an 
arrangement  of  black  and  red  fpots.  But  fuch 
is  the  prevailing  fafhion  of  the  times,  that  the 
book  of  four  kings  is  the  only  volume  at  prefent; 
perufed  with  any  degree  of  attention.  The 
four  motley  monarchs , are  better  beloved  by  per- 
fons  of  condition  than  any  real  king  in  Europe . 
A friend  of  mine,  who  has  a knack  in  conform- 
ing to  the  prevailing  tafte  of  the  town,  tells  me 
very  ferioufly,  that  he  has  often  wondered  how 
men  of  difeernment  can  fit  down  to  per- 
formances, which  a little  experience  might 
inform  them  will  never  be  read  ; fuch  as,  the 
Hiftory  of  England , the  Life  of  Harry  the  Seventh , 
the  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  Firfty  or  the  Hiftories  of 
Livy  and  Lhuanus.  Determined  m avail  himfelf 
of  the  favourite  pafiions  of  his  readers,  he  is  now 
a£lualiy  employed  in  compiling  memoirs  of  the 
King  of  Spades,  annals  of  the  King  of  Clubs, 
anecdotes  relating  to  the  King  of  Hearts,  re- 
marks on  the  King  of  Diamonds,  including 
battles  more  memorable  than  thofe  of  Crefti  and 
Pio  Slier s>  fought  in  the  verdant  plains  of  Picquet , 

Cribbage, 
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Cribbage , Quadrille,  and  TFhift.  In  this  work 
will  be  interwoven  the  private  characters  of  the 
Knaves,  with  the  fecret  hiftory  of  the  Queens , 
to  be  publifhed  in  numbers,  price  one  guinea 
each  weekly  number.  At  the  particular  defire 
of  feveral  perfons  of  quality,  five  thoufand  copies 
will  be  printed  upon  royal  paper;  the  fub- 
fcribers’  names  to  be  annexed,  with  their  places 
of  abode,  and  how  many  card-tables  each  perfon 
keeps.  A work  of  this  kind  may  ferve  to  give 
pofterity  fome  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  pre- 
fen t age. 

I am  fenfible,  that  a difluafive  from  the  pur- 
fuits  of  this  nature  will  be  the  jeft  of  every 
card-table  in  town.  I muft,  however,  beg  leave 
to  inform  my  pretty  readers,  that  they  are  highly 
miftaken,  if  they  imagine,  that,  by  dedicating  a 
few  hours  to  literary  amufements,  they  endanger 
their  lovely  features,  or  run  a rifque  of  dim- 
ming the  fparkling  luftre  of  their  eye.  On  the 
contrary,  a page  or  two  in  a morning  may  ferve  to 
adjuft  the  countenance  : the  acquifition  of  a 
new  idea  may  give  a more  engaging  ornament 
to  the  head,  than  a new  Paris  cap ; and  the  eye 
will  beam  with  brighter  lullre,  when  direfled  by 
an  a£tive  principle  within,  than  fwimming  round 
the  room  in  pretty,  giddy,  vain,  fenfelefs  affec- 
tation. 
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ration.  How  finely  has  Pope  defcribed  a life 
fpent  in  a circle  of  follies  ! 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards  ! 

A youth  of  frolics , an  old  age  of  cards ; 

Fair  to  no  purpofe , artful  to  no  end, 

Toung  without  lovers,  old  without  a friend ; 

A fop  their  paffion,  hut  their  prize  a fot. 

Alive  ridiculous ! and  dead,  forgot . 

How  much  more  eligible  to  employ  fome  por- 
tion of  our  time  in  a way*  that  may  enlarge  the 
mind,  and  increafe  it’s  flock  of  ideas  Add  to 
this,  that  foftening  quality,  which  letters  have 
in  all  cafes  of  adverfity.  In  the  day  of  affliction, 
the  furefl  and  moll  certain  relief  the  mind  can 
receive  will  be  derived  from  the  habit  of  being 
converfant  with  books.  If  I remember  right, 
it  is  Mr.  Locke  that  oblerves,  in  his  con  duff  of 
the  underfianding,  that  a power  of  transferring 
our  thoughts  from  one  objeCt  to  another  is  an 
efiential  requifite  in  a well-formed  underfiand- 
ing. And  what  can  better  help  to  prevent  the 
mind  from  dwelling  too  long  upon  any  habitual 
fet  of  ideas,  that  may  occafion  a fettled  gloom 
of  melancholy,  and,  perhaps,  render  life  infipid  ? 
The  mofl  deplorable  objeCl  that  I know,  is  a 
perfon  who  has  nothing  to  do.  He  walks  about 
liftlefs  from  morning  to  night.  His  time  is 
Vol.  VI.  D d fpent 
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fpent  in  fauntering  from  one  Coffee-houfe  to 
another.  Horace  fays,  “ If  you  do  not  call  for 
<c  a book  before  day-light,  and  engage  in  fome 
“ fair  and  liberal  purfuit,  you  will  be  the  prey 
<c  of  envy  or  of  love.”  But  he  has  not  dated 
the  word  of  the  cafe  : the  rack  of  idlenefs  is  the 
mod  dreadful  torture.  Vice,  gaming,  and  the 
bottle  are  the  only  expedients ; and  when  they 
attract  no  more,  what  refource  is  left  ? So  cor  did 
innocens  is  a defpicable  character : to  be  innocent 
merely  becaufe  you  are  fiuggifh,  can  have  no 
claim  to  merit.  I remember  to  have  feen  an 
effay,  recommending  to  all,  who  will  not  employ 
their  time,  to  learn  to  whistle.  Where  that  is 
fuited  to  the  perfon’s  talents,  I have  no  objedlion 
to  it ; but  to  thofe  who  have  a little  more  genius, 
my  precept  is,  learn  to  read.  I fhall  con- 
clude this  paper  with  a journal  for  one  week  of 
an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  never  fees  the 
in  fide  of  a book ; and  of  another,  who  devotes 
part  of  his  time  to  letters. 

Journal  of  William  'Taftelefs . 

Monday.  Dozed  away  five  hours  after  my  natural 
reft- Rofe  at  one  o’clock,  pulled  on  one  dock- 

ing, then  yawned  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  by 
the  bedfide,  and  pulled  on  the  other.  Journeyed 

into 
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into  the  next  room  to  breakfaft;  looked  out  of 
the  window  5 every  thing  appeared  the  fame ; 
no  variety  in  life  ; lounged  at  the  Coffee-houfe  : 
looked  over  the  papers ; paragraphs  all  the  fame  ; 
deaths,  births,  burials,  and  marriages ; played 
cards  in  the  evening ; went  to  bed  fatigued. 

Fuejday.  Got  up  fatigued ; the  fame  thing 
over  again  ; the  Park ; the  play ; the  tall  wo- 
man at  Charing-Crojs  ; cards  at  night. 

A 

JVedneJday . Nothing  done. 

Thurjday . Nothing  done. 

Friday . Horrors  all  day ; weary  of  my  life  1 
ready  to  hang  myfelf. 

Saturday . Waked  in  bad  fpirits  ; wifhed  myfelf 
dead ; went  to  the  play ; flept  during  three  a£ts  ; 
loft  my  pocket  handkerchief  as  ufual  ; weary 
of  the  world. 

Sunday . Weather  gloomy;  horrors;  went  to 
ten  different  routes ; came  home  tired  ; ready  to 
hang  myfelf  again. 


D d 2 
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Journal  of  John  Bookwit. 

Monday . Waked  at  eight  o’clock  out  of  a 
pleafant  dream  of  being  in  company  with  Horace , 
Virgil , See.  went  to  breakfad,  read  a paper  in 
the  Rambler , opened  my  book-cafe ; went  back 
three  thoufand  years  to  converfe  with  Homer's 
heroes : looked  over  Spence's  Polymetis  : — went 
to  my  bookfeller’s  ; adjourned  from  thence  with 
two  men  of  genius  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  to 
fee  Garrick  in  the  character  of  Hamlet ; went 
home,  and  read  the  three  fil'd  a£ts  of  Hamlet. 

Tuefday.  A rainy  dull  morning ; had  recourfe 
to  Virgil , who  difpeufed  blue  Ikies,  lakes,  caverns, 
lowing  herds,  &c.  read  the  difiertation  on  the 
Eleufiman  Myfteries  : went  in  the  evening  to  a 
route  : tired  of  the  company,  went  home,  and 
fpent  the  evening  with  Sir  William  Temple. 

Wednefday.  Met  with  an  unexpe£ted  misfor- 
tune ; foothed  my  uneafinefs  by  reading  Don 
Quixote. 

Thurfday.  Read  a paper  in  The  World  at  break- 
fad  ; opened  my  book-cafe,  and  took  in  hand 
Lord  Shaftjbury  on  Virtue : turned  to  Akenfide' s 
Pleafures  of  Imagination  \ 1 was  carried  away  by 

the 
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the  enthufiafm  of  the  poet,  and  could  not  lay 
down  the  book  till  I went  through  it. 

Friday . Rofe  fomewhat  feverifh  5 — my  mind 
un fettled  ; had  recourfe  to  Madam  de  Sevigne's 
Fetters  : walked  in  the  Park ; the  foftnefs  of  the 
feafon  called  to  my  mind  feveral  elegant  pafifages 
in  poetry  : went  home  in  the  evening,  and  read 
Addifon's  Pleajures  of  Imagination. 

Saturday . Walked  in  the  fields  early  in  the 
morning:  turned  over  Dodfley's  Collection \ break- 
fafted  at  the  CofFee-houfe ; overheard  a debate 
between  two  politicians  : went  home  and  read 
Swift's  DifTenfions  in  Athens  and  Rome.  Went  to 
the  opera : belt  fingers  had  fore  throats  : went 
to  Drury-Lane  play-houfe,  to  fee  Mr.  Garrick , 
and  Mrs.  Cibber  in  the  laft  aft  of  T an  ere  a and 
Sigifmunda. 

Sunday.  Read  one  of  the  Eifhop  of  London's 
fermons : dined  with  two  men  of  eenius  : went 

O 

home  and  read  die  tragedy  of  Cato  ; concluded 
the  evening  with  Pope's  Effay  on  Man. 


D d 3 
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NUMBER  XCIX. 

Saturday  y Sept . 7,  1754. 

Hie  fecura  quies  nejci a fuller e vita , 

Dives  opum  variarum  hie  latis  otia  fundisy 
Speluncte , vivique  lacusy  hie  frigida  tempo, 
Mugitufque  bourn y mollefque  fab  arbore  Jomni. 

Virg. 

\ I 

TH  E following  letter  contains  fo  many  lively 
obfervations,  and  raifes  fuch  a number  of 
pleafing  pi£tures  in  the  fancy,  that  I fhall  give  it 
for  the  entertainment  of  this  day. 

Dear  Ranger y 

WERE  I not  to  inform  you,  you  would 
certainly  never  be  able  to  guefs  at  what  hour 
i have  now  fit  down  to  write  to  you.  It  is 
almoft  fix  in  the  morning,  and  I have  already  fpent 
half  an  hour  in  an  agreeable  attention  to  thofe 
fiudies,  which  have  taken  poflfefTion  of  me  fince 
my  retreat  to  the  country.  I am  pleafantly  fituated 
upon  Riehmond-Hilly  and  am  here  a kind  of  Pa- 
terfamilias, with  all  my  little  brood  of  hens  and 
chickens  round  me.  I look  upon  myfelf  to  be 
greatly  interefted  in  their  welfare : their  wants 

5 and 
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and  their  inconveniencies  it  is  my  earned  care 
to  remove.  I am  entirely  converfant  with  their 
different  tempers,  and  can  tell  you  the  ruling 
paffion  of  each  of  them.  I can  fnew  a Bantham 
coquette,  and  a prude  from  the  other  fide  of  the 
line  : among  the  males  I have  a coxcomb,  a 
bully,  a coward,  and,  in  fliort,  almod  all  the  cha- 
racters that  offer  in  human  life. 

Since  my  rifing  from  my  pillow,  I have  inter- 
pofed  in  two  violent  feuds.  In  this  manner  am 
I entertaining  myfelf,  while  my  friend  Ranger  is, 
perhaps,  reeling  home  from  fome  tavern ; weary 
of  noife,  and  riot,  and  confufion.  If  this  be  not 
the  cafe,  you  lie  in  enervating  repofe,  and  (lum- 
ber away  the  prime  of  life,  in  a few  hours  more 
to  wake  from  a didempered  dream,  with  a trou- 
bled fpirit,  a throbbing  pulfe,  and  nerves  en- 
feebled and  relaxed.  Give  me  leave  here  to 
addrefs  you  in  the  words  of  the  excellent  author 
of  The  Seafons. 

Falfely  luxurious , will  not  man  awake , 

And  rifing  from  the  bed  of  foth , enjoy 
The  cool , the  fragrant , and  the  filent  houry 
To  meditation  due  and f acred fong  ? 

Believe  me,  the  mod  jovial  three  in  the  morning 
at  the  Shakefpear  never  can  afford  fuch  delight, 
D d 4 as 
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as  plays  around  the  heart-drings  in  this  calm 
period  of  the  morning.  The  mind  is  then  cheer- 
ful and  ferene ; fancy  is  light  and  airy,  and  feems 
to  threaten  I know  not  what  prodigious  things : 
every  objedt  excites  finer  feelings  and  more  deli- 
cate perceptions,  than  can  be  fuggeded  by  Bac- 
chus to  the  heat-opprejfed  brainy  as  Shake/pear 
phrafes  it. 

Prithee,  honed  Ranger , how  long  fince  you 
faw  the  fun  rife  ? I dare  believe  not  for  many 
years.  But  furely,  if  this  phenomenon  had  not 
innumerable  glories  in  its  train,  the  poets  would 
never  have  been  fo  fond  of  feizing  every  oppor- 
tunity to  defcribe  it.  Since  I have  mentioned 
the  poets,  I mud  obferve,  that  our  great  drama- 
tic bard  has  in  two  paflages  excelled  all  the 
writers,  from  the  days  of  Homer  down  to  the 
prefent  date  of  modern  poetry,  in  their  favourite 
openings  of  the  morn.  The  faffron-tindtured 
fingers  of  Aurora , the' fun  rifing  from  'Thetis's 
lap,  the  daughter  of  the  dawn  iffuing  from  the 
bed  of  TithonuSy  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  inferior 
to  the  more  natural  defcription  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  y 

_ — Jocund  Day 

. Stands  tiptoe  on  the  mijly  mountains  top . 

I have 
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I have  compared  this  admirable  piece  of  ima- 
gery, for  feveral  fucceffive  mornings,  with  the 
real  objedt  in  nature,  and  am  at  a lofs  which 
to  admire  mod : like  the  travelling  Perftan , 

when  the  folar  rays  (as  happens  fometimes  in 
thofe  countries)  have  formed  in  a cloud  another 
imaginary  fun  1 he  gazes  at  both,  in  doubt  with 
himfelf  to  which  he  {hall  offer  his  morning  ado- 
ration. The  fecond  paffage  I mean  is  in  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet , where  after  feeing  the  ghofl 
of  the  deceafed  king,  Horatio  breaks  off  with. 

But  Jee  the  Morn , in  ruftet -mantle  clad , 

Walks  o'er  the  dews  of  yon  high  eajlern  hilL 

You  know  the  poets  are  fond  of  perfonifying 
both  phyfical  and  moral  qualities,  in  order  to  give 
animation  to  their  poetry,  and  to  throw  things  as 
much  as  poffible  into  action.  Boileau  has  de- 
fcribed,  in  beautiful  lines,  the  fecret  of  this 
poetical  artifice,  and  the  fine  effects  of  it. 

La  pour  nous  enchanter  tout  eft  mis  en  ufage ; 

Lout  prend  un  corps , une  ame , un  Efprit , un  vifage, 
Chaque  Vertu  devient  une  Divinite : 

Minerve  eft  la  prudence,  et  Venus  la  heaute . 

Ce  n'eft  plus  la  vapeur  qui  produit  le  tonnerre ; 

C eft  Jupiter  arm'c pour  eftrayer  la  terre . 


Un 
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Un  crage  terrible  aux  yeux  des  matelots , 

Cyeft  Neptune  en  courroux , qui  gonrmande  les  ftots , 
Echo  n'  eft  plus  un Jon  qui  dans  V air  retentive ; 

Ceft  # Nymph e en  pleurs,  qui Je plaint  de  N arc i fie* 
La  poete  ejleve>  et  aggrandit  toutes  chojes, 

Et  trouve  Jens  Ja  main  des  fleurs  toujour s eclojes . 

Shakejpear  gives  us  this  animating  figure  in  its 
high  perfection : the  whole  picture  could  not 
receive  finer  colourings  from  the  hand  of  Lilian ; 
the  drapery  is  beautiful*  and  the  action,  in  which 
this  poetical  being  is  reprefented,  is  admirably 
defcriptive  of  the  firft  dawnings  of  the  day. 

Come*  Mr.  Ranger , and  let  us  criticife  upon 
this  phenomenon : let  us  enjoy  that  delight, 
which  the  mind  takes  in  comparing  the  objects 
of  imitation  with  the  finifhings  of  art.  Let  me 
allure  you,  that  to  fee  the  gradual  expanfion  of 
the  folar  influence  on  the  face  of  nature,  will  give 
fuch  a calm  flow  of  fpirits  for  the  enfuing  voca- 
tions of  the  day,  as  cannot  be  experienced  in  a 
city  life.  You  will  poflibly  fay,  you  had  rather 
loiter  in  your  chambers,  than  endure  the  into- 
lerable rag;e  of  the  fun  tending-  to  his  meridian 
height.  In  this  cafe,  Richmond  Gardens  afford 
umbrageous  walks,  where  the  noontide  ray  has 
no  accefs.  How  fweet  here  to  lofe  onefelf  in 

pleafing 
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pleafing  error,  to  recline  under  an  impervious 
fhade ! and  in  lettered  indolence  converfe  with 
Virgil , Shakefpear , Milton , Spencer  5 or  with  Waller 
cry  out, 

O ! how  I long  my  carelejs  limbs  to  lay 

Under  a plantain  fhade,  and  all  the  day 

With  amrous  airs  my  fancy  entertain ! &cc. 

Or,  if  inclined  tp  diverfify  the  fcene,  and  ramble 
about  in  gentle  exercife,  what  place  fo  fit  as  thefe 
very  gardens,  which  afford  fuch  pleafing  variety  ? 
Do  you  delight  in  trim  hedges,  uniform  villas, 
finooth  paflures,  and  fludied  regularity  ? Your 
tafle  may  here  be  gratified.  Or  are  you  rather 
like  the  perfon  of  a truer  fenfe,  of  whom  Martial 
fays,  rure  vero  barbaroque  l<etatur , one  who  likes 
the  true  country,  rude,  barbarous,  and  unfpoiled 
by  the  elegancies  of  art  ? Here  you  are  fuddenly 
furprifed  to  find  yourfelf  upon  a barren  heath, 
loll  to  the  world,  and  nothing  prefenting  itfelf  to 
view,  but  the  withered  fhrub,  the  blafted  clump 
pf  trees,  and  hares  and  rabbits  running  acrofs  the 
fcene.  From  hence,  you  wander  into  fome  grove, 
and  hear  the  woodman  at  his  labour  then  iffue 
out  upon  the  ploughed  land,  and  behold  around 
you  nothing  but  bufy  tokens  of  rural  incuflry 
or  led  by  the  hand  of  contemplation,  you  lofe 

yourfelf 
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yourfelf  in  the  folitude  of  the  hermitage,  or  wan- 
der into 

The  thrufro -haunted  cop/e,  where  lightly  leaps 

The  fearful  fawn  the  ruftling  leaves  along . 

When  you  are  at  length  fatisfiedwith  this  retreat, 
Richmond-Hill  invites  your  fteps.  From  thence 
you  may  command  a boundlefs  profpedt  of  all 
the  country  round.  Villas,  ftately  buildings, 
groves,  meadows,  the  woodland,  fertile  paflures, 
hills,  and  vales,  offer  themfelves  to  the  fight  in 
mixed  variety.  The  barren  heath  and  the  fun- 
burnt  craggy  foil  appear  with  all  thofe  foften- 
ings  to  the  eye,  which  diftance  throws  upon  a 
landfcape  : nature  appears  with  all  her  ftriking 
majefiy,  and  all  her  fofter  graces. 

To  crown  the  whole,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
old  father  Thames  expands  his  rural  ftream.  To 
purfue  the  river  in  its  feveral  windings,  fertilizing 
the  country  round,  is  at  once  a refrefhment  to  the 
eye,  and  the  conftant  fucceffion  of  new  objects 
takes  off  from  that  flillnefs,  which  would  other- 
wife  overfpread  the  whole.  Here,  we  enjoy  that 
tranquillity  of  which  Virgil  fpcaks  fo  feelingly ; 
we  have  innocence,  living  lakes,  embowering 
fhades,  indolent  repofe  beneath  an  arbour,  and 

the 
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the  lowing  of  the  cows  ; mulick,  believe  me, 
far  preferable  to  the  Savoyard,  or  a city  concert. 
Befides  this,  let  me  allure  you,  you  will  find  the 
mufes  more  becoming  girls  here,  than  in  the  noife, 
and  fmoke  of  London . But,  I fear,  I have  length- 
ened this  letter  beyond  all  bounds ; I can  only 
tell  you,  after  an  eminent  French  writer,  that  if  I 
had  time  enough,  I fhould  make  it  Ihorter.  Take 
it  as  it  is,  loofe,  rambling,  and  defultory,  and 
believe  me  to  be 

Tour  fincere  friend , 

and  humble  Jervanty 
* * * « * 

« 

/ 
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NUMBER  C. 


Saturday , Sept.  14,  1754. 


Dicimus  autem 


Hos  quoque  felices , qui  ferre  incommoda  vit<ey 
Nec  jadiare  jugum  vita  didicere  magiftrd. 

H E following  letter  comes  from  a corre- 


fpondent  juft  entering  into  life,  who  has 
not  yet  been  taught  in  the  fchool  of  experience, 
and  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  utter  his  afton- 
ifhment  at  thofe  a£tions,  which  to  perfons  con- 
verfant  with  the  world  are  trite  and  common 
occurrences.  A young  man,  of  a fanguine  dif- 
pofition,  candid,  generous,  and  confiding,  may 
ftand  and  gaze,  when  he  meets  with  a ftroke  of 
perfidy.  The  author  of  my  motto  has  treated 
this  fubjedl  in  one  of  his  beft  fatires  : He  allows, 
that  the  young  and  inexperienced  may,  upon  fuch 
an  occafion,  ufe  the  language  of  complaint ; but 
men,  he  contends,  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  feeing  the  manners  of  the  world,  and  the 
progrefs  of  life,  ought  not  to  vent  themfelves  in 
terms  of  lamentation,  wonder,  or  complaint. 


Sacrum 
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— Sacrum  tibi  quod  non  reddat  amicus 

Depofitum  : ftupet  h*ec>  qui  j amp  oft  terga  reliquit 
Sexaginta  annosy  Fonteio  confule  natus  ! 

I have  faid  thus  much  to  foothe  the  anxiety  of 
my  correfpondent,  and,  by  informing  him  that 
his  cafe  is  not  uncommon,  to  foften  the  refent- 
ments  of  a mind  at  prefent  exafperated.  The 
experience  he  has  now  had  will,  I hope,  give 
him  a more  prepared  fpirit  for  the  future ; and, 
for  the  fake  of  others,  young  and  uninformed, 
like  himfelf,  I fhall  in  this,  and  next  Saturday1  s 
paper,  prefent  his  two  letters  at  large.  As  Terence 
fays, 

i b 

Hu?c  noJTe  Jalus  eft  adolefcentulis . 

To  the  Author  of  the  Gray' s -Inn  Journal . 

S I R, 

WHEN  I tell  you,  that  my  age  does  not 
exceed  twenty,  it  will,  no  doubt  occur  to  you, 
that  I muft  be  dill  a novice  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  you  may,  therefore,  be  inclined  to 
affift  me  with  your  advice.  Encouraged  by  the 
opinion  I entertain  of  your  benevolent  difpofition, . 
I fhall  proceed,  without  ceremony,  to  the  main 
point  and  objeft  of  this  letter.  My  defign  is, 

to 
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to  be  informed  by  you,  what  I am  to  underftand 
by  a good  Jort  of  man . Of  perfons  of  this  de- 
fcription  I hear  every  day.  They  are  to  be  feen 
in  every  parifh,  every  ftreet,  and  almoft  every 
family.  It  is  the  common  language  of  praife 
and  admiration  : He  is  the  heft  Jort  of  man  in  the 
world ! as  good  a fort  of  man  as  en)er  was  horn  ! 
With  the  men,  who  have  obtained  from  their 
friends  this  teftimony  to  their  characters,  I have 
been  hitherto  highly  captivated,  imagining 
them  to  be  perfons  of  fair  intention  and  unble- 
mi£hed  integrity  ; of  minds  above  all  duplicity, 
and  finifter  views  of  private  intereft ; not  merely 
of  a fair-feeming  outfide,  but  fubftantially,  and 
in  the  deepeft  recedes  of  the  heart,  juft,  gene- 
rous, upright,  and  humane.  cc  Men  ftiould  be 
what  they  feem,”  I know  to  be  a maxim  in 
morals,  and  I had  no  doubt,  but  your  good 
Jcrt  of  man.  conformed  to  the  precept  with  fcru- 
pulous  exadtnefs. 

I am  forry  to  fay,  that  I have  had  reafon 
lately  to  flutter  in  doubt,  if  not  entirely  to 
change  my  opinion.  I wifh  to  avoid  a rafti 
conclufion  ; but  to  fpeak  my  mind  freely,  I am 
inclined  to  fear,  that  when  I meet  v/ith  what  is 
called  a good  fort  gJ  ?nan , I fee  the  z vorft  kind  of 
man  in  the  world:  I mean  an  artful,  plaufible 

hypocrite. 
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hypocrite,  who  wears  the  femblance  of  virtue, 
merely  to  deceive ; one  of  a fpecious,  florid 
outfide,  but  rotten  at  the  core ; who  afECts  to 
love  every  body,  but  in  faCt  values  nothing  but 
himfelf ; who  feems  to  enter  with  fympathy  into 
the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  his  neighbours,  and 
always  wilhes  he  could  be  of  ufe,  but  unfor- 
tunately never  is  able.  In  Ihort,  Sir,  not  to 
weary  your  patience  with  my  prolixity  : By  a 
good  Jort  of  man , I mean  your  finding,  affable, 
affectionate,  good-natured  creature,  who  gloffes 
over  the  whole  of  his  conduCt  with  a fmooth 
furface  of  integrity,  and  makes  no  other  ufe  of 
his  character,  than  to  render  it  a mafk  for  trea- 
chery, avarice,  and  impofition. 

I am  to  learn  from  you.  Sir,  whether  I am 
wrong  in  thus  extending  the  notion,  which  I have 
lately  acquired,  or  ought  ftill  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  good  fort  of  man  does  not  form  a fpecies,  or 
an  entire  clafs  of  characters  in  human  life,  though 
now  and  then  an  individual  may  be  found,  who 
is  a difgrace  to  the  title.  I write,  and  cannot 
difguife  it,  with  the  recent  feelings  of  a mind 
irritated  by  a difcovery,  that  has  at  once  Ihocked 
and  furprifed  me.  I have  tired  you,  perhaps, 
with  this  long  introduction  : but  you  will  par- 

don a raw  and  tender  mind,  that  has  not  yet 
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learned  to  fuffer  in  filence.  I fhail  now  proceed 
to  the  faCts,  that  have  made  me  thus  credulous 
and  importunate. 

I have  an  uncle,  whofe  name  is  Varnijh.  He 
has  been  always  counted  as  good  a fort  of  man  as 
you  would  wifh  to  know.  His  features  are 
always  becalmed  with  a kind  of  repofe,  that 
might,  ftriCtly  fpeaking,  be  called  dullnejs , but 
in  his  favour  it  took  the  name  of  Jerenity , or 
complacency  of  temper.  His  eye  is  generally 
deadened  with  want  of  thought,  and  if  ever  it 
looks  brifk,  it  is  with  that  pertnefs,  which  with 
fome  people  paffes  for  meaning.  Having  no 
fettled  opinion,  he  has  offended  no  body  by  ar- 
gument, or  contradiction . Mr.  Varnijh  has  for 
many  years  kept  a tavern,  in  a part  of  the  city 
that  fhail  be  namelefs.  His  houfe  was  never  a 
place  of  general  refort,  being  frequented  chiefly 
by  thofe,  who  liked  a good  fort  of  man,  and,  to 
ferve  him,  made  parties  among  their  friends, 
and  formed  weekly  and  monthly  clubs  at  his 
houfe.  The  charges,  indeed,  were  generally 
complained  of.  In  this  article  I can  almoft  ex- 
cufe  my  uncle  Varnijh . He  did  no  more  than 
write  the  feveral  items  of  the  bill:  the  pounds, 
{hillings,  and  pence,  he  left  to  be  added  by  his 

wife. 
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wife.  With  an  open  vacuity  of  countenance, 
he  had  the  art  of  keeping  his  thoughts  clofe. 
This,  I could  perceive,  he  learned  from  his  wife, 
who  watched  his  converfation  ; and,  if  fhe  faw 
him  touching  upon  any  fecretof  their  own  affairs, 
was  always  artful  enough  by  winks  and  nods, 
or  by  interfering  brifkly  upon  fome  new  topic, 
to  hinder  him  from  going  too  far.  While  they 
both  were  guarded  in  what  related  to  themfelves, 
their  curiofity  in  other  people’s  affairs  had  a 
greedy  ear.  Thefe  obfervations  I did  not  paufe 
upon  at  the  time,  for  I had  the  beft  opinion  of 
Mr.  Varniflj . There  was  one  thing  that  puzzled 
me  not  a little : I wondered  to  find  him  clofely 
connected  with  feveral  of  thofe,  who  at  New- 
market are  called  Black  Legs.  Many  of  his 
friends  wifhed  that  he  would  break  off  at  once 
from  that  race  of  men  ; but  his  wife  encouraged 
him  to  perfevere.  Her  hufband,  fhe  faid,  went  to 
Newmarket  for  amufement  only,  being  a great 
lover  of  horfes,  and  it  were  a pity  thatpoar  Johnny 
fhould  not  have  an  excurfion  now  and  then.  I 
have  heard  people  fay,  that  Varnijh  muft  have 
been  let  into  the  fecret  by  his  acquaintance; 
otherwife  a woman,  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  gain, 
would  not  altogether  approve  of  the  diverfion, 
without  fome  douceur  to  attend  it.  This,  how- 
ever, was  thought  to  be  the  fuggeftion  of  malice. 

E e 2 Mr. 
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Mr.  Varnijh  went  on  tolerably  well  in  his 
bufinefs,  not  indeed  with  rapid  fuccefs,  but 
charging  fmartly,  whenever  an  opportunity  of- 
fered, and  keeping  things  together  very  tolerably. 
He  was,  I think,  a good  ceconomift.  In  this 
part  of  his  plan,  his  wife  gave  all  her  afliftance. 
She  was  rather  fhewy  in  her  drefs,  but  with  this 
difpofition,  fhe  never  put  her  hand  in  her  huf- 
band’s  purfe.  Without  any  natural  turn  of  wit, 
or  any  kind  of  acquirement  from  circulating  li- 
braries, fhe  had  a fmart  word,  a fmile,  and  a 
flaunting  air  for  every  body.  She  knew  how  to  in- 
flnuate  herfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  numbers  in 
fucceflion,  as  they  happened  to  frequent  her  houfe; 
her  difcernment  of  charadlers  was  always  quick, 
and  in  her  friendfnips  fhe  generally  chofe  thofe, 
who  were  of  the  moft  generous  difpofition.  With 
thofe  who  were  careful  of  their  money,  fhe  was 
feldom  intimate.  I verily  believe,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  feveral  years  it  did  not  cofl  her  fifty 
pounds  for  her  drefs:  her  gowns,  and  gloves,  and 
fans,  and  tippets,  were  always  prefents.  When 
fhe  had  her  friends  about  her,  fhe  would  flily  fay, 
Johnny , you  mufl  give  me  a new  gown,  or,  if  you 
will  not,  fome  of  my  friends  fhall.  This  fuc- 
ceeded  wonderfully  : a piece  of  filk,  a fhawl,  a 
new  cap,  or  whatever  fhe  wanted,  was  always  at 
her  fervice  5 and  Mr,  Varnijh  was  fo  good  a fort 

of 
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of  man,  that  he  could  not  find  fault  with  his 
wife,  while  fhe  put  him  to  no  expence.  Upon 
particular  occafions,  I thought  they  were  both 
off  their  guard  : I have  feen  a gentleman  make 
large  and  liberal  prefents,  and  the  moment  his 
back  was  turned,  I have  known  them  laugh  at 
him  with  coarfe  and  vulgar  mirth.  I mentioned 
this  to  a friend,  who  anfwered,  <c  Poh  ! there  is 
<c  nothing  in  it : Varnijlo  is  a good  fort  of  man  \ and 
(C  they  may  laugh  that  win.’’ 

From  the  time  I left  fchool,  I was  a conftant 
vifitor  to  my  uncle  VarnijJj  : his  behaviour  to  me 
was  fuch,  that  I hoped  at  all  times  to  find  in  him 
a real  friend.  Of  the  reafons  which  I have  had 
to  alter  my  opinion,  and  the  fadls  which  have 
abated  all  my  refpe£l  for  a good fort  of  man , I have 
given,  in  a fecond  letter,  which  accompanies  this, 
a full  detail.  I have  heard,  that  you  intend 
fhortly  to  lay  down  your  pen  : fhould  my  flory 
appear,  before  you  refign  your  office,  you  will 
greatly  oblige 

Your  fincere  well-wifher, 

DAVID  SIMPLE. 

E * 3 
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5" am  facile  et  pronum  eft  fuperos  contemner e teftes ; 
Si  mortalis  idem  nemo  Jciat,  afpice  quanta 
Voce  neget , qua  fit  fitti  conftantia  vultus . 

Nam  cum  magna  mala  Jupereft  audacia  caufa , 


H E Continuation  of  David  Simple's  nar- 


rative (hall  fill  up  this  day’s  paper. 
The  (lory,  I thinks  demands  attention.  I have 
ever  been  an  enemy  to  falfe  pretenfions.  Plau- 
fiole  characters  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  mofl  dan  - 
gerous in  fociety.  By  wearing  the  mafk  of  good- 
nefs,  they  pay,  it  is  true,  a compliment  to  virtue  5 
but  villany  mafived  undermines  all  moral  rec- 
titude 5 as  when  Birmingham  guineas  are  cur- 
rent, the  fterling  coin  of  the  mint  is  fufpe&ed. 
It  was  well  faid  of  the  hypocrite,  by  an  ap- 
proved writer,  cc  He  drejfes  up  a fin  Jo  religi- 
cc  oufty , that  the  Devil  can  hardly  know  it  of 
<c  his  own  making For  my  correfpondent,  and 
the  circumftances,  which  he  Rates,  I do  not  pre- 
tend to  vouch  : but  the  ftory  is  related  with 
fuch  an  appearance  of  probability,  that  I think 
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it  may  ferve  as  a beacon  to  give  notice  of  the 
rocks  and  quickfands,  that  often  lie  concealed 
beneath  a calm  and  fmiling  furface. 

rathe  AUTHOR: 

S I R , 

I come  now  to  the  fadts,  that  gave  me  an 
infight  into  the  character  of  my  uncle  Varnijh. 
He  had  a maiden  filler,  advanced  in  years, 
whom  I always  called  my  aunt  Molly . I will 
not  fay  of  her,  that  fhe  was  a good  fort  of  wo- 
man. That  appellation,  I think,  is  brought  into 
difgrace.  She  was  goodnefs  itfelf.  By  unre- 
mitting induflry,  and  frugal  management,  fhe 
had  faved  fome  money,  not  indeed  fufficient  to 
be  called  a fortune;  but  a fum,  with  which,  fhe 
ufed  to  fay,  it  was  in  her  power  to  do  fome  good 
to  two  perfons,  whom  fhe  loved.  The  obje&s  of 
her  affedlion  were  my  filler  and  myfelf.  The 
whole  of  my  aunt’s  wealth  was  a thoufand  pounds 
in  the  flocks,  and  about  two  hundred  pounds  in 
her  drawer.  My  filler,  who  had  reached  her  eigh- 
teenth year,  lived  with  my  aunt,  whofe  health  was 
greatly  on  the  decline,  near  two  years  before 
her  death.  Sophy  was  always  of  a difpofition  na- 
E e 4 turally 
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turally  tender  and  fympathetic.  Her  care  and 
affedlion,  I can  venture  to  fay,  alleviated  pain, 
and  fmoothed  the  bed  of  ficknefs.  For  above 
twelve  months,  my  poor  aunt  was  fo  weak  and 
infirm,  that  fhe  was  altogether  unfit  to  manage 
her  own  affairs.  Her  underflanding  began  to 
fhare  the  decay  of  her  conftitution.  In  this  weak 
ftate,  fhe  fent  for  my  uncle  Varnijh , and  defired 
he  would  take  a power  of  attorney,  to  receive 
the  dividends  upon  what  fhe  had  in  the  funds. 
He  liftened  to  his  filler  with  a look  of  the  ten- 
dered affedtion.  He  thought  nothing  a trouble, 
that  could  conduce  to  her  tranquillity  ; but  it  was 
impoffible,  he  faid,  to  forefee  events  : and  as 

her  condition  feemed  precarious,  he  thought  it 
advifeable,  that  fhe  fhould  add  a power  to  tranf- 
fer  flock,  in  cafe  her  neceffities  fhould  require  it. 
My  aunt  agreed,  without  hefitation,  to  what  Jo 
good  a fort  of  man  as  her  brother  Varnifh  pro- 
pofed.  We  were  all  glad  to  fee  her  trull  to  him 
with  unbounded  confidence.  Mr.  Varnijh  took 
the  money  out  of  her  drawer,  obferving  that 
houfe-breakers  were  more  rife  than  ever;  and  faid 
he  would  call  from  time  to  time  to  fupply  her  wants. 
From  this  time  my  poor  aunt  declined  very  fall. 
In  a week  or  two  fhe  faid  fhe  felt  the  fymp- 
toms  of  her  approaching  diffolution  ; and  calling 
my  filler  to  her  room,  defired  her  (as  fhe  wrote 

a remark- 
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a remarkable  good  hand)  to  copy  out  a will, 
which  Ihe  had  by  her,  ready  prepared,  by  an  at- 
torney of  eminence  in  the  city.  Sophy  took  it 
into  another  room,  and,  as  fhe  tranlcribed  it, 
moiftened  the  paper  with  her  tears.  As  foon  as 
fhe  finilhed  the  trying  tafk,  fhe  carried  it  to  my 
aunt,  who  read  it  over  feveral  times.  In  the 
evening,  two  proper  witnelfes  were  called  in,  and 
the  will  was  duly  executed.  My  aunt  locked  it 
up  in  her  bureau,  obferving  to  my  filler,  that 
whenever  any  thing  happened  to  her,  it  would  be 
found  in  that  drawer,  directed  on  the  outfide  for 
my  uncle  Varnijh , who  was  named  executor. 
To  thefe  proceedings  I was  not  long  a llranger. 
I went,  as  ufual,  to  fee  my  aunt,  and  my  filler 
took  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
contents  of  the  will.  My  poor  aunt  defired  to 
be  decently  interred  in  the  next  parilh  church ; and 
after  giving  two  hundred  pounds  to  Mr.  Varnijh , 
bequeathed  the  reft,  in  equal  fhares,  to  my  filler 
and  me.  The  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds  to 
each  of  us,  we  thought,  would  be  a pretty  addi- 
tion to  the  fmall  fortunes,  which  we  had  before; 
and  to  fo  good  a man  as  my  uncle  Varnijh , we 
were  far  from  regretting  what  was  left.  We 
thought  it  a proper  recompenfe  for  the  trouble 
that  would  fall  upon  him,  in  the  office  of  execu- 
tor. 


My 
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My  aunt  lived  feveral  months  afterwards ; but 
illnefs  carried  on  a conftant  fap.  The  decay  of 
her  underftanding  kept  pace  with  that  of  her  bo- 
dy. She  loft  her  fenfes  entirely,  and  continued, 
week  after  week,  in  a languid  and  hopelefs  con- 
dition. Mr.  Varnilh  was  aftiduous  in  his  vifits, 
watching  with  anxiety  the  gradual  fymptoms  of 
decay.  He  never  failed  to  alk  if  any  thing  was 
wanting,  and  with  great  tendernefs  fupplied  my 
filter  with  little  Turns.  My  aunt  in  the  mean 
time  lay  in  a ftate  of  childhood  : fhe  looked  at 
her  friends,  and  did  not  know  them.  At  length 
the  fatal  moment  arrived  : my  poor  aunt  heaved 
a figh  and  expired.  My  filter  and  I were  prefent, 
and  the  Ihock  we  felt  is  inexpreflible.  My  uncle 
Yarnilhwas  immediately  fent  for.  He  came  with- 
out delay.  I faw  him,  with  his  eyes  fwoln  with 
tears,  take  her  keys,  and  my  filter  and  I agreed 
that  it  was  a great  confolation  to  have  the  aftift- 
ance  of  fuch  an  excellent  man. 

The  funeral  was  performed  with  the  utmoft  de- 
cency. We  all  went  into  mourning.  A month 
or  fix  weeks  elapfed  and,  during  the  whole  time, 
Mr.  Varnijh  did  not  fay  a word  about  my  aunt's 
effects,  though  I was  a conftant  vifitor  at  his 
houfe.  Every  meeting  was  clouded  with  melan- 
choly. Seeing  my  uncle  one  day  in  better  fpirits 

4 than 
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than  ufual,  I afked  him  if  he  had  proved  the 
will  ? Cf  The  will ! What  will  ?”  He  told  me 
that  my  aunt  left  no  will.  I cannot  exprefs 
the  aftonifhment  occafioned  by  this  anfwer.  I 
fixed  my  eyes  upon  him  in  amazement,  and,  as 
foon  as  I recovered  my  organs  of  fpeech,  told 
him  all  the  circumftances  already  dated.  His 
countenance  had  no  longer  the  appearance  of 
the  good  fort  of  mart,  whom  I ufed  to  admire.  I 
faw  marks  of  confufion,  a wavering  eye,  a trem- 
bling lip,  and  hefitating  voice.  c<  A will  !”  faid 
his  wife  ; “ there  was  a paper  in  her  drawer, 
<(  which  might  be  intended  for  a will;  but  the 
<c  name  was  torn  off.”  “ Yes,”  faid  Mr.  Var- 
nifh,  in  a tremulous  tone,  cc  the  name  was 
<c  torn  off.”  “ Poh!”  faid  his  wife,  <c  that  pa- 
mper is  nothing  : Fungofo,  the  lawyer,  fays  fhe 
<c  died  inteftate.”  My  aftonifhment  was  too 
great : I did  not  know  what  to  fay.  After  fome 
time,  I afked,  where  the  paper  was  ? “The 
<f  paper!”  faid  he.  <c  It  is  too  ridiculous  to  men- 
“ tion  it,”  faid  the  wife : fC  Being  a mere  nothing 
“ at  all,  Johnny  threw  it  into  the  fire.”  I defired 
to  know  who  was  prefent  at  the  tranfacftion. Cf  Oh ! 
<c  Sir,  do  you  doubt  my  hufband's  word  ?”  faid 
•the  wife;  (C  very  fine  indeed ! goon;  but  John- 
<c  ny  is  fo  good  a fort  of  man , nobody  will  doubt 
“ his  word.”  I went  away  covered  with  confu- 
fion. 
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fion.  A friend  informed  me  the  next  day,  that 
the  ftatute  of  diftribution  would  take  place. 
This  was  fome  degree  of  comfort.  I informed 
Mr.  Varnifu : and  here  again  my  furprife  was  re- 
doubled. Statute  of  diftribution  !”  faid  he, 
“ What  is  there  to  diftribute  ?”  cc  The  thoufand 
“ pounds  in  the  funds.”  “ My  filler  left  no  fuch 
<e  thing.” — fc No  fuch  thing!”  Cf  No : fhegave  that 
cf  to  me  in  her  life-time.”  “ Gave  it  to  you  ! in 
<c  whofe  prefence  ?”  <c  Oh  !”  faid  his  wife  in 
a fit  of  laughing,  Cf  there  again  you  doubt  John- 
<c  ny' s word.”  I had  no  more  to  fay  : amaze- 
ment took  away  all  my  powers,  and  I left  Mr. 
Varnijh  and  his  wife,  determined  never  to  fee  ei- 
ther of  them  again. 

In  my  way  home,  I recolle&ed  a broker,  who 
had  fhewn  me  occafional  civilities.  He  made 
enquiry  for  me,  and  then  it  appeared,  that  about 
a week  before  my  aunt’s  death,  when  Ihe  lay,  as 
fhe  had  done  for  fome  time,  out  of  her  fenfes, 
Mr.  Varnijh  had  transferred  the  flock  to  his  own 
name. 

I have  now  given  you,  Sir,  the  finifhing  ftroke. 
Attornies  have  talked  to  me  of  a bill  in  chan- 
cery ; but  that,  I find,  may  be  a confiderable  ex- 
pence. I now  appeal  to  you,  and  would  gladly 

be 
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be  informed,  whether  I have  not  reafon  to  be 
tired  of  your  good Jort  of  man?  The  fmooth  fur- 
face  fh all  never  again  deceive  me.  I will  only 
add,  that  the  whole  of  this  contrivance  feems  too 
deep  for  my  uncle’s  capacity.  If  his  wife  was 
the  Lady  Macbeth  of  the  bufinefs,  fhe  may  fay  all 
the  reft  of  her  life,  <c  Out  fpot !"  but  nothing 
will  wafh  it  away. 

I here  bid  adieu  to  all  good  Jort  of  men , and 
am,  with  my  beft  apologies  for  this  intrufion. 

Tours , with  efteem, 
David  Simple. 


N U M- 
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— Uno  avulfo  non  deficit  alter 

Aureus , et  Jimili  fr on  deficit  virga  met  alio, 

Yirg. 

‘To  the  Author  of  the  Gray  s -Inn  Journal . 
SIR. , 

IN  a late  paper,  you  gave  us  an  account  of  your 
night-thoughts,  or  your  dream,  in  which 
an  election  in  ParnalTus  palled  before  you,  in 
all  its  various  circumftances.  I congratulate 
you,  that  you  had  fo  pleafing  a vifion,  in  which, 
I think,  nothing  occurred  to  overcaft  or  cloud 
the  ferenity  of  your  imagination.  For  myfelf,  I 
cannot  boaft  of  the  fame  tranquillity  of  mind.  I 
have  had  my  dream,  occafioned,  perhaps,  by  the 
perufal  of  your  paper,  but  it  was  very  different 
from  yours.  I faw  Parnafius  in  an  uproar.  A 
fcene  of  fo  much  tumult  and  diforder,  I have 
fcarcely  ever  beheld,  though  I remember  the 
Spitalfields  weavers,  and  the  difcontented  jour- 
ney men  cabinet-makers,  parading  the  ftreets, 
with  all  the  terrors  of  an  infurrection.  Of  the 
manner,  in  which  I paffed  the  night,  I beg  leave 
to  communicate  the  particulars. 

I had  been  reading  yourprofpedt  of  Parnafius; 
and  a Virgil  lying*  on  the  table,  I opened  the 

book 
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book  at  the  place,  where  the  following  lines  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  the  eye. 

Sed  me  Parnajfi  deferta  per  ardua  dulcis 
Raptat  amor  3 juvat  ire  jugis , 6? c. 

The  rapture  of  the  poet,  in  fome  degree,  com- 
municated itfelf.  I took  fire,  and  wifhed  to  fet  out 
on  the  fame  aerial  voyage,  In  this  difpofition, 
I retired  to  reft,  and  from  the  mixture  of  ideas 
fluctuating  in  my  mind,  the  following  fcene  was 
drefied  up  to  my  imagination.  Methought, 
one  of  the  mufes  appeared  before  me,  and,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  addrefied  me  in  the  following 
words  of  Milton  ; for  Milton's  language,  and 
that  of  the  mufes  is  the  fame  : cc  We Jhall  conduct 
cc you  to  a hill  fide , laborious  indeed , at  the  firft  af- 
“ cent 3 but  elf e,  Jo  fmooth,fo  green,  fo  full  of  goodly 
“ pr  of pe  Els  and  melodious  founds  on  every  fide , that 
cc  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming  ” 
She  was  as  good  as  her  promife,  and  in  a fhort 
time  landed  me  on  the  fummit  of  Varnajfus . 
Here  my  guide,  for  rcafons  beft  known  to  her- 
felf,  took  her  leave,  refigning  me  to  my  own  dis- 
cretion, to  wander,  as  I pleafed,  in  thofe  delight- 
ful regions. 

Though  it  was  deep  midnight  when  I fet  out, 
it  was  here  broad  day-light.  Their  own  fun  en- 
lightened the  hemifphere,  and  the  country  round 
prefented  a fcene,  that  cherilhed  and  enlivened 

all 
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all  my  faculties.  I paufed  and  liftened.  but 
heard  none  of  thofe  melodious  airs,  which  I ex- 
pected 3 all  was  hurry,  noile,  and  confufion.  The 
celebrated  wits,  who  inhabit  this  place,  were  as 
much  at  variance,  as  ourEnglifh  country  Tquires, 
with  whom  the  command  of  manors  is  a fea- 
ther in  the  cap,  and  a thorn  in  the  fide.  They  all 
complained  that  their  neighbours  were  conftantly 
trefpafling  on  their  grounds,  lopping  their  trees, 
carrying  off  branches  from  their  laurel  groves, 
and  robbing  their  nurferies.  Ill-humour  and  li- 
tigation prevailed  in  all  quarters.  You  might 
fee  hedgers  and  ditchers  every  where  at  work. 
All  were  bufy  in  making  fences  round  their 
lands.  Park-walls,  and  park-pails,  were  going  on 
at  a prodgious  rate  ; and  the  great  wits,  who  had 
hitherto  loved  each  other,  were  now  determined 
to  live  in  hoftility,  and  be  bad  neighbours  for  the 
future. 

I wifhed  very  much  to  know  the  caufe  of  fo 
much  dififenfion.  My  curiofity  was  foon  gra- 
tified. I found  that  a bufy  pragmatical  fellow 
had  lately,  by  fome  means  or  other,  gained  ad- 
mittance into  thefe  parts.  The  defeription  giv- 
en of  him,  by  the  country  folks,  reprefented 
him  as  being  fomewhat  above  the  middle  fize, 
with  a vermil  colour  in  his  cheek,  and  an  eye 

that 
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that  pleafed  at  firft  fight ; but  fluttered  in  ftrange 
confufion,  when  you  looked  at  him  with  atten- 
tion. It  was  faid,  that  he  had  a good  memory, 
and  as  he  pafled  by  the  labourers,  they  heard 
him  repeat  with  rapture,  long  paflages  from  the 
writings  of  the  wits,  with  whom  he  walked. 
This,  they  fuppofed,  with  the  aid  of  a certain 
fawning  civility  in  his  deportment,  helped  to 
wriggle  him  into  favour.  Before  the  arrival  of 
this  man,  ferenity  and  happinefs  covered  the 
whole  region  of  Parnafius.  One  of  the  country- 
labourers,  who  feemed  not  to  want  fagacity,  told 
me,  that  the  ftrange  vifitor  had  been  long  fuf- 
pe&ed  of  fowing  the  feeds  of  mifchief,  wherever 
he  went.  He  had  heard  it  faid  of  him,  cc  though 
cc  his  tongue  drop  manna,  his  looks  are  falfe  and 
hollow.”  Upon  further  enquiry,  I found  that 
this  information  was  ftridtly  true.  The  particu- 
lars of  what  came  to  my  knowledge  will  fhew 
the  intriguing  fpirit  of  the  man,  and  the  induftry 
with  which  he  feeks  the  malicious  delight  he  feels 
in  fetting  folks  together  by  the  ears. 

He  vifited  Homer , and  after  calling  him  the 
God  of  his  idolatry,  told  him  that  Virgil  was  a 
poacher,  and  was  ever  ftealing  plants  and  flowers 
from  the  Greek  eftate.  Of  Homer  himfelf  he 
fpoke  in  the  like  fcurrilous  terms  to  Orpheus , 
VoL.  VI*  F f ThamyriS) 
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Tbamyrisy  and  Hefiod.  He  went  next  to  Virgil, 
and  admired  his  gardens  and  plantation-walks. 
Some  trees  he  obferved  grew  up  from  flips  taken 
from  Homer's  grounds  5 but  on  the  prefent  fpor, 
the  foil,  he  faid,  was  richer,  and  the  branches 
fnot  forth  with  bolder  expanfion,  and  in  fuller 
luxuriance.  He  advifed  the  Mantuan  bard  to 
beware  of  feveral  modern  poets,  who  were  always 
culling  flowers  on  his  premifes.  Our  vifitor  went 
next  to  j Theocritus,  and  told  him,  if  he  did  not 
bring  his  action  of  trefpafs,  the  Roman  pafture 
would  be  enriched  with  fpoils  from  Sicily,  and 
nothing  would  be  left  in  the  lands  of  the  firfl 
occupant.  He  told  Lucan  and  Tacitus , that, 
if  they  fulfered  Corneille  and  Racine  to  carry 
on  their  depredations,  they  would,  in  a little  time, 
not  have  a flower,  or  a fhrub  left.  Vida , Sanne- 
zias,  and  Pajfo  were  greatly  incenfed  againft 
Milton , who  had  built  a Pandemonium  upon  his 
eftate,  with  materials,  as  they  were  told,  taken 
from  them.  Terence  and  Menander  were  alfo 
much  at  variance,  the  latter  complaining  aloud, 
that  an  irruption  of  barbarians  had  deflroyed  the 
title  deeds  of  his  eftate,  and  yet  he  faw  Terence 
enjoying  a beautiful  farm,  and  fauntering  in  the 
walks  with  Scipio  and  Lelius.  Horace  and  Juve- 
nal were  employed  in  writing  a fatire  againft  Pope 
and  Soileau . The  former,  indeed,  was  often  feen 

to 
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to  fmile,  but  the  latter  went  on  in  a drain  of  in- 
dignation. Againd  Pope  the  refentment  of  ma- 
ny other  angry  wits  was  inflamed  to  a pitch  of 
the  higheft  fury.  This  was  not  accompli fhed 
by  our  vifitor  without  great  pains  and  indudry. 
He  had  heard  of  Silins  It  aliens,  but  was  a great 
while  before  he  could  find  his  place  of  abode. 
That  poet  it  feems  had  purchafed  an  efiate  near 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  His  grounds  were  not 
laid  out  in  the  bed  tade.  You  may  here  look  in 
vain  for  thofe  feenes  of  grand  and  magnificent 
nature,  which  adorned  the  lands  of  thofe  poets, 
who  have  obtained  the  name  of  fublime.  Ele- 
gance was  what  Stilus  Italicus  chiefly  aimed  at : 
his  walks  were  regular,  his  hedges  neat  and  trim, 
and  his  trees  grew  in  regular  order  : but  after  all 
his  pains  to  make  his  farm  look  like  Virgil's , he 
was  not  able  to  rival  fo  beautiful  a model.  The 
dranger,  however,  who  had  by  this  time  infinu- 
ated  himfelf  into  every  body's  houfe,  at  length 
found  his  way  to  Stilus  Italicus.  After  paying 
fome  compliments,  he  told  him  that  Pope  was  a 
common  plunderer.  He  took  out  of  his  pock- 
et the  Effay  on  Crlticijm , and  read  the  following 
p adage. 

So  pleas'd  at  jirft  the  tow' ring  Alps  we  try , 

Mount  o'er  the  vales , and feem  to  tread  the  jky  ; 

f f 2 n* 
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*th'  eternal Jnows  appear  already  pafl. 

And  thefirft  clouds  and  mountains  Jeem  the  lajl  , 
But,  thoje  attain'd , we  tremble  to  furvey 
*The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way  : 

Thy  increafing  profpett  tires  our  wand' ring  eyes. 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arife. 

Silius  Italicus  thought  the  pafiage  beautiful : 
cc  But  do  you  not  perceive,”  replied  the  critic, 
that  it  is  your  own  ? Here  is  your  defcription 
Cf  of  Hannibal  patting  over  the  Alps : liften  to 
c<  thefe  lines. 

Efucque  magis  fubiere  jugo,  atque  evadere  niji 
Erexere  gradum,  crefcit  labor,  ardua  Jupra 
Sefe  aperit  feffis,  et  nafcitur  altera  moles . 

c<  The  friends  of  Pope,”  continued  the  critic, 
€x  fay  that  he  embellifhes  and  improves  what 
tf  he  takes  5 but  a pickpocket  may  have  the  fame 
cc  excufe  he  may  make  my  watch  go  better.  Nor 
€(  is  this  all  that  Pope  has  ftolen  from  you.  You 
€C  cannot  fling  a flone  into  a limpid  ftream,  but 
cc  he  takes  it  from  you,  with  all  its  dimpling  cir- 
Cf  cles  : hear  this  paflfage.' 

As  on  the fmooth  expanje  of  cryftal  lakes 
fhe  finking  Jl one  at  firjl  a circle  makes ; 

tbt 
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Fhe  trembling  Jurface , by  the  motion  ftirr'd. 
Spreads  in  a Jecond  circle , then  a third ; 

IVide  and  more  wide  the  floating  rings  advance , 
Fill  all  the  watry  plain , and  to  the  margin  dance . 

<c  Now  read  your  own  verfes,  and  tell  me  if 
“the  theft  is  to  be  endured. 

Sic , ubiperrupit  ftagnantem  calculus  undam , 
Exiguos  format  per  prima  volumina  gyros, 

Mox  tremulum  vibrans  motu  glijcente  liquor em 
Multiplicat  crebros  finuati  gurgitis  orbes. 

Donee poftremo  laxatis  cir cuius  oris 
Contingat  geminas  patulo  curvamine  ripas. 

c<  Do  you  not  fee,”  faid  the  critic,  “ that  the 
“ thief  has  pilfered  from  you  ? you  cannot  have  a 
“ pebble,  but  he  runs  away  with  it.” 

By  thefe  proceedings,  ParnafTus  was  filled  with 
fear,  fufpicion,  and  jealoufy.  Our  critic  went 
the  length  of  introducing  fteeUtraps  and  Jpring 
guns . The  confequence  was,  that  almofl  every 
genius  was  wounded,  or  caught  fail  by  the  leg. 
Apollo  heard  of  thefe  diflenfions,  and  immedi- 
ately called  the  wits  before  him.  The  trumpet 
founded,  and  the  hills  of  ParnafTus  rung  with  the 
enchanting  mufic.  The  geniufes  of  all  ages  and 

F f 3 nations 
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nations  appeared  in  court ; the  author  of  the 
mifchief  being  fil'd  feized,  and  brought  in  a pri- 
foner  in  chains.  The  account  of  himfelf  was, 
that  he  was  by  profeffion  a critic,  and  commenta- 
tor. This,  he  was  told,  could  not  avail  him; 
none  being  allowed  to  pradtife  the  art  of  criticifm, 
without  a commifiion  from  Apollo , or  the  Mufes . 
This  was  the  reafon  why  there  have  been  few  good 
critics  in  the  world.  Ariflotle , Longinus , Uoracey 
Quintilian,  Vida,  Boileau , Bohours , and  fome 
other  moderns,  had  all  a fpecial  licence.  The 
whole  matter  was  fully  inveftigated,  and,  the 
malicious  artifices  of  our  critic  being  laid  open, 
Apollo  proceeded  to  pafs  fentence  upon  him.  He 
was  ordered  away  to  the  cave  of  envy,  to  live 
there  upon  fnakes  and  viper  broth,  with  Zoilusy 
Millbourne , and  Lauder.  Clear  the  court  of  fuch 
a monlter,  was  now  the  word.  As  foon  as  the 
order  was  obeyed,  Apollo , with  a fmile  on  his 
countenance,  addreflfed  the  aflfembly  of  wits,  and 
recommended  to  them  to  dwell  together  in  har- 
mony, mutual  efteem,  and  affedlion.  A flip,  he 
told  them,  taken  from  the  nurfery  of  one,  and 
planted  on  another’s  ground,  or  grafted  on  a tree, 
would,  as  foon  as  it  began  to  flourilh,  not  only 
decorate  the  new  fpot,  but  add  to  the  fame  of  the 
firft  poiTeffor.  He  added,  that  a friendly  com- 
munication 
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munication  between  wits  was  their  greateft  ho- 
nour ; that  original  beauties  have  been  often 
improved  by  tranfplanting  them ; and  that  in  all 
cafes,  where  the  ideas  of  others  are  adopted,  there 
remains,  at  leaft,  to  the  fucceflor,  the  honour  of 
inventing  the  plan  of  his  arrangement,  and  a new 
combination.  To  enforce  this,  he  opened  a 
volume  of  Seneca , and  read  the  following  fen- 
tence : a Sed  etiam  fi  omnia  a veteribus  inventa 
“flinty  hoc  femper  novum  erit , ufus>  et  invent  or urn  ah 
“ aliis  Jcientia  and  difpofitio 

The  court  broke  up  in  good  humour,  and  I 
waked  from  my  dream. 


Ff  4 
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NUMBER  CIII. 


Saturday , 051.  5,  1754. 


Frange  mifer  c alamos,  vigil  at  aque  pr^elia  dele , 


£>ui  facis  in  parvd  Jublmia  carmina  celld  $ 
lit  dignus  venias  hederis , & imagine  macrd. 


SPIRIT  of  enterprife,  while  it  has  not 


yet  loft  the  charms  of  novelty,  gives  frefli 
vigour  to  the  mind,  and  lifts  the  bold  adventurer 
above  himfelf.  If  doubts  arife,  they  are  foon 
loft  in  the  ardour  of  hope.  Succefs  holds  forth 
the  laurel  wreath,  and  fame  Hands,  in  a corner  of 
the  fcene,  blowing  her  filver  trumpet.  Happy, 
were  the  golden  dream  never  to  evaporate  ! But 
clouds  arife,  the  beams  of  imagination  are  dimi- 
nifhed  ; the  fpirits,  that  expanded  every  nerve, 
fubftde  into  languor,  and  fatiety  takes  pofteflion 
of  the  mind.  The  ftory  of  Pyrrhus  and  his  prime 
minifter  is  well  known.  The  king,  in  the  rapture 
of  a new  expedition,  filled  his  mind  with  ideas  of 
conqueft,  anticipating  in  fancy  the  vaft  exploits 
he  was  to  perform.  “ And  what,”  fays  the  minify 
ter,  i(  does  all  this  tend  to  ? I fhall  add  the 


Juv. 
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cf  neighbouring  nations  to  my  dominions/'  fays 
the  monarch,  cc  And  what  then  ? I fhall  declare 
“war  againft  the  adjacent  dates.  And  then? 
cc  The  next  province  fhall  receive  my  yoke,  and 
“ in  a little  time  their  neighbours  fhall  alfo  pay 
<c  tribute. — This  is  very  well,  my  liege,  but  what 
<c  next  ? I fhall  gradually  extend  my  victories, 
“ till  I become  mafterof  the  globe. — And  then? 
cc  Why  then  I fhall  fit  down,  and  drink  a bottle 
<c  with  my  friends.  And  pray,  Sir,  why  not  do 
“ fo  now  ?”  The  good  fenfe  and  humour  of  this 
little  anecdote  are  obvious  to  every  underftand- 
ing.  Were  the  greateft  hero  of  antiquity  to 
make  up  the  account,  his  deareft  adlions  in  the 
tented  field  would  terminate  in  the  fame  point. 

Amongft  all  the  various  Quixotes , who  have 
gone  forth  in  purfuit  of  adventures,  there  are, 
perhaps,  none  fo  liable  to  ridicule  as  the  race  of 
authors.  What  fcenes  of  happinefs  prefent  them- 
felves  to  the  periodical  writer ! As  new  ideas 
occur,  what  fenfations  unfelt  before  ! What 
cheerfulnefs,  what  fancy,  what  luxuriant  wit ! 
When  a fheet,  yet  wet,  is  fent  him  from  the  prefs, 
how  his  heart  bounds  to  fee  himfelf  in  print ! 
The  finenefs  of  the  paper!  How  it  pleafes  him! 
The  elegance  of  the  type  ! How  juft  and  how 
exadl ! Flulhed  with  ideas  of  his  own  importance, 

he 
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he  addrefles  himfelf  in  the  words  of  Hamlet: 
tc  What  a piece  of  work  is  man  ! How  noble  in 
reafon  ! How  infinite  in  faculties  And  yet 
pafs  but  a few  hours,  how  changed  is  every  trace 
of  refledtion ! The  critics  gather  round  him  : like 
the  harpies  in  the  third  HZneid,  they  break  in 
upon  his  meal,  denouncing  penury  and  famine. 
The  learned  meet  his  work  by  chance ; they 
fpeak  of  it,  but  not  with  fufficient  warmth,  be- 
ca.ufe  men  of  fenfe  never  admire:  they  only  ap- 
prove. The  writer’s  friends  condemn  the  per-  • 
formance,  for  no  other  reafon  than  the  pleafure 
of  tormenting  a living  author.  The  number  of 
petty  circumflances  that  mortify  an  author’s  pride 
is  not  to  be  imagined.  Add  to  this,  the  novelty 
of  the  performance  will  wear  off  with  him,  as 
well  as  his  readers ; and  even  fame,  fuppofing  him 
to  enjoy  his  full  proportion,  will  pall,  and  grow 
infipid,  like  all  other  pleafures.  In  the  con- 
clufion,  I believe,  the  liveliefb  adventurer  of  the 
pen  will  find,  that,  hero  like,  he  cannot  drink 
his  bottle  with  greater  pleafure,  than  when  he  firft 
fet  out. 

The  courtly  Roman  fatyrift  has  attacked,  with 
delicate  raillery,  that  fpirit  of  uneafinefs,  which 
renders  people  difeontented  with  their  own  fitua- 
tion  in  life,  and  envious  of  their  neighbours.  In 
a that 
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that  lift  of  male-contents,  which  he  has  produced, 
I have  often  wondered,  that  the  race  that  write 
did  not  occur  to  him.  The  reafon  may  be,  that 
authors  have  more  reafon  to  repine  and  murmur, 
than  any  other  clafs  of  men. 

And,  indeed,  confidering  the  great  difpropor- 
tion  between  the  labours  of  the  mind,  and  thole 
of  the  body,  I do  not  know  whether  Juvenal' s 
advice  to  be  an  audtioneer  rather  than  a poet,  is 
not  perfectly  founded  in  reafon.  The  faculties, 
of  which  the  literary  enthufiaft  is  poftefled,  are 
the  inlets  of  our  moft  refined  pleafures  : but, 
from  their*  quicknefs  and  fenfibility,  they  give 
acutenefs  to  pain,  and  ftiarpen  the  edge  of 
anxiety. 

Of  this  truth,  I believe  all  good  writers  are 
convinced.  Of  the  vain  fcribbler,  who  admires 
himfelf  and  his  works,  but  admires  without  a 
rival,  nothing  need  be  faid.  To  the  cares  that 
attend  the  elegant  writer,  he  is  a ftranger. 
Juftnefs  of  conception,  and  propriety  of  language, 
give  him  no  folicitude.  To  abufe  thofe,  who 
write  better  than  himfelf,  is  the  height  of  his 
ambition;  and  as  long  as  the  printer  of  a news- 
paper admits  his  paragraphs,  he  is  the  wit  of  a 
coffee-houfe. 


The 
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The  love  of  fame  is  the  incitement  of  every 
valuable  author.  For  this  he  endures  fatigue, 
and  renounces  the  lucrative  purfuits,  that  engage 
the  bufy  part  of  mankind.  But  the  acquifition 
of  fame  is  uncertain,  and  the  tenure  precarious. 
The  difficulty  of  pleafing  a variety  of  readers  is 
well  known  ; and  who,  that  has  formed  his  tade 
upon  the  belt  models,  can  write  up  to  his  own 
ideas  of  compofition  ? 

I have  been  led  into  this  tra£t  of  thought  by  a 
review  of  my  own  fenfations,  ever  fince  I under- 
took the  anxious  character  of  a public  writer. 
I have  now  maintained  my  pod  for  the  fpace  of 
two  years;  and,  having  fwelled  thefe  efifays  to  a 
fufficient  number,  I purpofe  next  Saturday  finally 
to  take  leave  of  my  readers.  The  doing  of  this 
1 feel  as  an  a£t  of  felf-denial.  The  pleafure  of 
converfing  with  thoufands  every  Saturday  will  be 
at  an  end.  I lhall  retire  with  reludlance,  efpe- 
cially  while  there  is  fo  much  in  the  field  dill  to 
be  gleaned.  The  hoop  has  of  late  fpread  to  a 
wider  circumference,  and  fenced,  as  it  is,  with 
formidable  rows  of  deel,  no  beau  can  approach, 
without  the  danger  of  a broken  fhin.  While 
this  fafhion  continues,  the  ladies  may  be  charged 
with  carrying  concealed  arms,  without  neceffity ; 
as  their  courage  in  all  public  places  is  known  to 
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exceed  that  of  the  fierced  Amazon  of  antiquity. 
The  viragos  of  old  advanced  with  only  one  bread: 
exerted,  but  the  modern  fair  comes  forward  with 
both  difplayed  to  view.  The  head  is  built  up 
feveral  (lories  higher  than  ufual,  and  the  art  of 
painting  is  fo  well  underflood,  that  every  woman 
has  now  as  many  faces  as  tippets,  fans,  or  gloves. 
Cnbbage  has  driven  Cupid  out  of  doors,  or  the 
urchin  is  obliged  to  learn  to  cogg  the  dice,  or  to 
play  the  whole  game  at  bragg . As  Addifon  fays 
in  the  Prologue  to  the  Tender  Hulband, <c  Here’s 
dill  encouragement  for  thofe  that  write.”  But 
the  truth  is,  my  Mufe  and  I have  lived  together 
for  fome  time  pad,  like  man  and  wife.  I have 
had  fo  many  curtain  ledlures,  that  I now  long  to 
keep  feparate  beds  ; or  to  fay  the  civil  thing  once 
in  a year,  and,  with  the  true  modern  hufband,  to 
like  any  body’s  Muje  better  than  my  own.  I am, 
therefore,  fuing  for  a divorce  in  the  Court  of 
Parnajfus.  Sentence  will  be  pronounced  before 
next  Saturday  $ and  as  the  lady  has  not  brought 
me  any  fortune  to  fpeak  of,  we  (hall  not  have 
much  occalion  to  differ  about  a feparate  main- 
tainance.  Malicious  critics,  I am  aware,  may- 
give  out,  that  I was  feparated  caujd  frigiditatis  ; 
but  the  public  are  jud  in  all  their  decifions,  and 
to  their  fentence  it  becomes  me  to  fubrnit. 
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NUMBER  CIV. 

Saturday,  OR.  11,  1754. 

Hie  labor  ext r emus,  longarum  hac  meta  viarum  , 
Conticuit,  fafteque  hie  tandem  fine  qu’ievif . 

^ Virg. 

IT  was  the  maxim  of  Solon,  that  no  man  is 
happy  till  he  is  dead  ; and  it  was  the  w7ifdom 
of  the  ^Egyptians,  not  to  do  funeral  honours  to 
any  perfon  whatever,  until  the  actions  of  his  life 
had  been  impartially  examined.  As  foon  as  they 
eroded  the  lake  with  the  body,  a public  accufer 
Hood  forth,  to  charge  the  deceafed  with  all  the 
crimes  and  vices  that  could,  with  any  colour,  be 
imputed  to  him.  If  the  profecution  was  not 
iupported  by  the  evidence  of  fads,  the  memory 
of  the  perfon  dead  was  honoured  with  a fui table 
encomium,  and  the  panegyrift  had  the  pleafure 
to  reflect,  that  he,  who  was  then  no  more,  could 
not,  by  any  fubfequent  adion,  give  the  lie  to  the 
praiies  bellowed  upon  him. 

As  the  time  is  now  arrived,  when  this  paper 
will  be  reckoned  among  the  departed,  the  author 
cannot  help  being  anxious  about  his  memory, 
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after  his  literary  difeafe.  He  does  not  fuppofe 
that  he  fhall  want  a public  accufer  ; and,  as  it  is 
the  natural  wifh  of  every  man  to  leave  a good 
name  behind  him,  an  author  may  be  allowed  to 
have  the  fame  laudable  ambition. 

Two  different  forms  of  writing  have  offered 
themfelves  to  me  upon  this  occafion.  The  firft 
has  been  pradtifed  by  feveral  gentlemen  of  the 
quill,  and  confifls  in  a declamatory  ftyle  againft 
that  degeneracy  of  tafte,  which  has  too  fatally 
prevailed  in  the  prefent  declenfion  of  literature. 
The  general  difpofition  to  gaming,  and  many 
other  unavailing  amufements,  which  have  called 
off  the  attention  of  the  better  fort  of  people, 
might  be  urged  as  difficulties,  that  nothing  could 
furmount.  I might  fay,  that  woman  has  been 
rightly  defined  by  the  Greek  phiiofopher,  cc  An 
animal  delighting  in  -finery and  that  it.  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  beft  writers  of  the  age,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  that  wandering  fex.  The  chit- 
chat, which  iffues  from  their  own  pretty  red  lips, 
will  filence  the  belt  attempt  to  retrench  their 
follies,  to  regulate  their  fancy,  and  to  encourage 
the  acquifition  of  thofe  mental  beauties,  fuch  as 
fweetnefs  of  temper,  affability,  and  good  fenfe, 
which  will  always  prove  the  beft  waffi  for  the 
complexion,  and  an  infallible  prefervative  againft 
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the  encroachments  made  upon  the  tin&ure  of 
the  fkin,  by  envy,  malice,  tea,  fcandal,  and  pain- 
ful watchings  at  a gaming-table.  Rut  this  form 
of  compofition  is  inconfiftent  with  the  purpofe  of 
him,  who  wifhes  to  lay  down  the  pen  in  the  good 
graces  of  all  his  readers. 

The  fecond  method  of  addrefs,  is  that  ufed  by 
the  author  of  the  "Tale,  of  a Tub . After  his  ex- 
ample, I have  been  tempted  to  return  thanks,  in 
the  moil  folemn  manner,  to  his  Majefty’s  mofl 
honourable  privy-council,  to  the  lords  fpirituai 
and  temporal,  to  the  honourable  the  houfe  of 
commons,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  fociety, 
to  the  worfhipful  the  board  of  aldermen,  to  the 
club  at  White1  s,  to  the  critics  at  the  Bedford , to 
the  connoifteurs  at  Sam' s,  to  the  fociety  of  Grub - 
Jireet , and,  in.  fhort,  to  all  degrees  and  ranks  of 
people,  for  the  juft  and  favourable  reception  they 
have  been  pleafed  to  give  to  the  moft  deledlable, 
humorous,  and  inftructive  lucubrations,  that  we 
have  publifhed  in  this  our  Gray's-Inn  Journal ; 
which  has  been  the  delight  of  the  age,  the  terror 
of  all  offenders  againft  decency  and  good-man- 
ners, and  has  afcertained  to  the  author  [an  im- 
mortal reputation. 
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*Jwnque  opus  exegi , quod  nec  Jovis  ira>  nee  ignes , 

Nec  poterit  ferrum,  nec  edax  abolere  vet uft as . 

But  having  confidered  thefe  two  forms  of  ad- 
drefs  with  mature  deliberation,  I have  determin- 
ed to  rejedt  them  both.  I am  fufficiently  aware, 
that  a fmall  portion  of  fame  can  be  attributed  to 
the  productions  of  a young  author,  hurried  down 
the  ftream  of  diflipation,  interrupted  by  avoca- 
tions of  a thoufand  forts,  feldom  enabled  to  write 
at  leifure,  frequently  obliged  to  difmifs  the  un- 
corredted  fheet  to  the  prefs,  and  rarely  happy 
enough  to  have  written  up  even  to  his  own  tafte. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  with  pride  I now  re- 
ftedt,  that  I have  been  able,  for  two  years  toge- 
ther, to  procure  to  myfelf  a confiderable  audi- 
ence every  Saturday.  I have  given  a kind  of 
weekly  memorial  of  my  exiftence,  and  fome  fort  of 
proof,  that  my  time  has  not  been  thrown  away  in 
a manner  totally  unavailing,  Salluft  has  a fine 
fentiment,  which  has  made  a very  deep  impreflion 
on  me.  Verum  enimvero  is  demum  mihi  vivere  & 
frui  animd  videtur,  qui  aliquo  nsgotio  intent  us, 
preeclari  facinoris  aut  artis  bona  famam  quarit. 
€C  He  may  be  faid  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  the 
cc  fundtions  of  his  foul,  who,  engaged  in  a lau- 
cf  dable  occupation,  endeavours  to  diftingui'fh 
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“ himfelf  by  Tome  fplendid  aflion,  or  by  the  ac- 
<c  quifition  of  fame  in  fome  liberal  ait.”  That  I 
have  fucceeded,  I will  not  pretend  to  boaft;  but 
that  I have  endeavoured  to  do  it,  is  an  honed 
pride,  in  which,  I hope,  I may  be  indulged. 

The  plan,  on  which  I have  written,  however 
feeble  the  execution  of  it  may  be,  I am  inclined 
to  believe  is  not  void  of  merit.  That  it  has  not 
been  better  cultivated  in  all  its  parts,  mud  be 
imputed  to  my  having  flood  fingly  and  alone. 

When  I fay  alone,  I do  not  mean  that  I never 
received  any  adiflance.  On  the  contrary,  I think 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  acknowledge,  that  a par- 
ticular friend  has  furnifhed  me  occafionally  with 
feveral  pieces,  written  with  a delicacy  peculiar 
to  himfelf.  To  this  gentleman*  I am  indebted 
for  a letter  from  an  Englijhman  in  Paris , No.  13 ; 
for  a feene  at  Jonathan's  Coffee-Houfe , No.  18 , for 
an  effay  on  theatrical  parties.  No.  305  for  a fe- 
cond  feene  at  Jonathan's,  No.  51;  and  for  the 
effays  No.  54,  and  66.  Ashe  pofTeffes  aa  ele- 

* Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  well  knoivn  in  the  city,  and,  during  his 
life , admired  for  his  talents  and  his  amiable  manners . A cruel 
caricature  of  him  was  drawn  by  Churchill  in  one  of  his  poems , 
to  gratify  the  refentments  of  Garrick , 
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gant  facility  on  every  fubjeft,  I fmcerely  wifli 
that  I had  been  able  to  prevail  upon  him,  againft 
his  natural  indolence,  to  afford  me  a greal  deal 
more  of  his  affiftance. 

A paper  upon  imitation  in  writing.  No.  15, 
and  an  effay  towards  the  fixing  the  ftandard  of 
modern  criticifm.  No.  26,  were  the  contribu- 
tions of  another  ingenious  gentleman,  whofe 
friendfhip  I am  proud  to  acknowledge. 

I muft  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  au- 
thor of  a letter  on  King  Lear , No.  80,  which 
was  fent  in  the  warmth  of  friendfhip,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  written  in  the  warmth  of  genius. 
An  effay  on  Phvfiognomy,  No.  6,  was  a prefent 
from  another  quarter,  as  likewife  the  letter. 
No.  77.  For  every  thing  elfe  Ranger  himfelf 
muft  ftand  accountable. 

I have  now,  I think,  mentioned  all  the  affift- 
ance I received  in  the  courfe  of  this  paper.  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  very  fhort  of  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  fome  of  my  brother  writers.  In 
this  edition  I have  retrenched  a great  deal.  The 
Dutch  are  faid  to  burn  a confiderabie  part  of  their 
fpices,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  reft.  Their 
policy  I have  imitated,  but,  I fear,  without  their 
G g 2 fuccefs. 
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fuccefs.  Many  things  were  merely  fuited  to  the 
day.  All  fuch  fugitive  topicks  I have  now  dif- 
carded,  retaining  only  as  much  as  may  fhew  the 
general  plan  ; a plan  conduced,  I hope,  with  a 
flridt  regard  to  decency,  and  without  any  offence 
againft  virtue  or  good  manners.  To  this  circum- 
fiance  I believe  it  in  a great  meafure  owing,  that 
I have  been  fo  favourably  received.  Be  the 
caufe  what  it  may,  I fhall  always  retain  a grateful 
fenfe  of  the  indulgence,  which  the  public  have 
fhewn  to  this  undertaking.  I fhall  take  my  leave 
in  the  language  of  Cicero:  Valeanty  civss  mei> 
'valeanti  fint  incolums}  fint  fiorentes , fint  beati : 
Stet  h<ec  urbs  pr^clara,  mihique  pair i a cariffima  : 
Ego  cedamy  atque  abibo. 

■ V- 
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